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THE PORTUGUESE WAR. 


Tue state of our relations with Por- 
tugal has become so anxious,so much 
oe sg by contending factions, and 
ikely to involve this nation in such 
embarrassing consequences, that we 
believe we shall gratify our readers 
by a general and fair outline of the 
question. In this matter we take no 
side. The competitors for the Por- 
tuguese throne are equally indiffer- 
ent to us, the errors or crimes of the 

arties are not within our estimate. 

e have no intention of involving 
our readers in the mazes of Portu- 
guese law ; andas little of entangling 
ourselves in the web of Portuguese 
ah mayen Dom Miguel and Dom 

edro are to us the same. Yet we 
may deeply regret the circumstances, 
whether arising from chance, caprice, 
or necessity, which have placed Eng- 
lgnd in all but a direct position of war 
with so old, so faithful, and so im- 
portant an ally as Portugal. 

The state of the Peninsula, since 
the close of the French war, has 
been marked by perpetual disturb- 
ance. Hating the Srabeh as masters, 
a large portion of the Spanish and 
Portuguese population eagerly adopt- 
ed them as teachers. The strength 
of public loyalty was in the proprie- 
tors of land, the nobles, gentry, and 
peasantry. The strength of disaffec- 
tion was in the petty traders of the 
towns, the minor and unemployed 
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classes of the various professions, 
the disbanded officers, and a few 
nobles speculating on the prizes 
of revolution. Both parties were 
powerful; but the party of the 
ancient institutions was distinguish- 
ed chiefly for its passive strength. 
The party of change rested its hope 
of success on its restless appeal to 
popular passion, its activity in taking 
advantage of public reverses, and, 
above all, in the living and inexhaust- 
ible Jacobinism of France. But, for 
the purpose of accuracy, we must go 
a little higher. 

In 1807, the King and royal family 
of Portugal sailed for the Brazils. 
Portugal had been for the last half 
century an object of French and 
Spanish intrigue, and the project of 
abandoning the uneasy sceptre of 
the House of Braganza in Europe, 
for the noble, secure, and flourishing 
empire of Portuguese America, was 
more than once conceived. There 
was a strong temptation in thus re- 
establishing the Portuguese name in 
one of the most extensive dominions 
in the world, a territory equal to the 
entire of Europe, and still more 
powerful by its extraordinary capa- 
bilities, its forests of rich woods, its 
inexhaustible fertility, its singular 
salubrity, its fortunate position for . 
commerce in the centre of the New 
World with the Trade Winds blow- 

A 
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ing the commerce of the Old into its 
harbour mouths; and its peculiar 
possession of the largest gold and 
diamond mines in the globe. 

In the Spanish invasion of 1761, 
the emigration was strongly propo- 
sed, and under the advice of Pam- 
bel, the ablest minister that Portugal 
ever possessed, and one of the most 
intelligent public men of Europe, it 
was on the point of being carried 
into effect. But the invasion passed 
away. The natural indolence of 
the Portuguese, the reluctance of 
the nation to see their government 
transferred to the mountains and 
forests three thousand miles off, and 
the equally strong reluctance of the 
Allied Powers to see Portugal left 
open to seizure by Spain, broke up 
the project, and abandoned the Bra- 
zils to their original solitude. In the 
commencement of Napoleon’spower, 
Portugal became again the object of 
a French and Spanish intrigue of the 
most extraordinary kind. About the 
period of the Egyptian expedition, 
when French affairs were declining 
every where, and Suwarrow threat- 
ened a march to Paris, there appears 
to have been some intention on the 
part of the Spanish government, cen- 
tredin the person of Godoy, to make 
common cause with the victorious 
allies. The old monarchy hated the 
young Republic; the Spanish Bour- 

ons equally hated the French Jaco- 
bins; and there was a lure for the 
nation’s vanity, in the recovery of the 
national honours, which had been a 
little tarnished by the French victo- 
ries among the Pyrenees in the com- 
mencement of the war. 

But Bonaparte came back from 
Egypt, the tide turned, the triumph 
was all on the side of the obnoxious 
Republic ; and the Spanish cabinet, 
rejoicing that it had not yet plunged 
into open hostility with its formi- 
dable and vindictive neighbour, in- 
stantly laid aside all its preparations 
for war, and laboured, by the most 
humiliating subserviency, to win the 
favouritism of France. This was 
suffered for a while. Napoleon, now 
First Consul, was satisfied to appear 
a dupe, and Spain paid the price of 
this fancied triumph of subtlety, by 
being robbed, beaten, and degraded 
in every quarter of the globe. She 
had given herself, hand and foot, into 

‘the grasp of France, and France 
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treated her as she has always treated 


the submissive. But deep as the 
veil of Napoleon’s hypocrisy was, it 
was not deep enough to conceal his 
perfect knowledge and perfect me- 
mory of the projected alliance. 
Godoy, conscious that when the vi- 
sitation came, it must chiefly fall 
upon hisown head, now endeavoured 
personally to conciliate Napoleon, by 
a project of seizing on Portugal, al- 
ways obnoxious as this little cfuntry 
was to France, from its close con- 
nexion with England. Napoleon had 
already conceived bolder views; but, 
for the purpose of blinding the Spa- 
nish minister to the ruin that he was 
hourly gathering round Spain, he 
adopted his profligate and treache- 
rous design in its full extent, and 
ordered an army to march for the 
seizure of Portugal. In the partition 
of the conquest, Godoy was to be 
put in possession of the Alentejo, one 
of the most valuable of the Portu- 
— provinces, with the title of 

overeign Prince; and he was thus 
to be secured from the possible re- 
sults of his growing unpopularity in 
Spain. 

It was now that Napoleon began 
to make himself felt. His army for 
the Portuguese invasion was stipu- 
lated at 20,000 men; it amounted to 
40,000. Its line of march through 
the Spanish territory was marked 
out by the secret treaty. It moved 
where it pleased, in scorn of the 
Spanish remonstrances; and when at 
length the Spanish cabinet began to 
tremble for the consequences of its 
own folly, Napoleon suddenly in- 
volved it in the disputes of the royal 
family, plunged it into such an abyss 
of perplexity, fear, treachery, and 
folly, that it instantly abandoned the 
government, and surrendered Spain 
entire into his unhallowed hands, 

The history of that most memo- 
rable of modern wars, has been al- 
ready written in the brightest page 
of our national glory. Napoleon 
there received the retribution of his 
long career of treachery and blood. 
The invasion of the Peninsula is the 
true date of his downfall. But while 
his main battle was turned on Spain, 
Portugal was not forgotten. Its 
seizure had now become only a part 
of his grand scheme of ambition, 
but it was instantly and indefatigably 


pursued. The troops which had ori- 
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ginally been directed towards that 
quarter, but called off for the moment 
by the pressing necessity of over- 
whelming Spain at once, were now 
poured back upon its frontier, and 
put under the command of Soult, 
the most sagacious and successful 
officer of the army. 

But tyranny has its fears like 
meaner guilt, and some expressions 
of Soult awoke the jealousy of Na- 
poleon, now Emperor. It was ru- 
moured in Paris, that Soult might 
avail himself of his Nett to resist 
the Imperial plans of subjugation, or 
even make himself independent. 
The rumour was probably untrue, 
and only one of the thousand in- 
stances of that perpetual suspicion 
which haunts the usurper. But the 
command of the force destined to 
seize Lisbon was suddenly assigned 
to Junot, a bold soldier, but too in- 
dolent for suspicion, and too amply 
satisfied with dependence on his 
master, to think of crowns and scep- 
tres five hundred miles from the 
Parisian theatres. Junot now march- 
ed direct on the capital. This move- 
ment had been long foreseen by the 
British cabinet, and the Portuguese 
monarch had been sedulously sup- 
plied with proofs of the determina- 
tion of Napoleon to seize and sub- 
verthis dynasty. But nothing could 
overcome the habitual cong of the 
Portuguese court; the King was not 
to be persuaded by any thing short 
of the sight of the French army, that 
a hostile force would ever have the 
audacity to march in at the unde- 
fended avenues of his city, or seize 
his ungarrisoned castles. Lord Ro- 
bert Fitzgerald was the British envoy 
at Lisbon at the time. This minister 
has derived an unfortunate celebri- 
ty from his being the brother of 
the late Lord Edward Fitzgerald, 
the miserable rebel, who, in viola- 
tion of his duty as a subject, and of 
his oath as a soldier, attempted to 
revolutionize Ireland a la Francaise 
—the most impotent attempt of the 
mostimpotent mind; a Jacobin baga- 
telle, which even its chance of mas- 
sacre could not render an object of 
consideration in the eyes of any man 
of common thought; but which 
brought to a speedy and disgraceful 
fate, this contemptible compound of 
fashionable absurdity and giddy 
treason. . 
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The Envoy had, from ill health, or 
some other reason, returned to Eng- 
land, leaving Lord Strangford, the 
Secretary of the Embassy, to transact 
affairs in his absence. No crisis could 
have been more disastrous for the 
one, or more lucky for the other. 
In mentioning Lord Strangford, it is 
but just to the honour of litera- 
ture, and the memory of a good King, 
to say, that to his literary efforts he 
was indebted for the commencement 
of a career, which he has since fol- 
lowed with distinction. At an early 
age he had written poetry, and among 
the rest, some sonnets purporting to 
be translations of Camoens, but 
which were in fact but pretty para- 
phrases of the Portuguese poet. But 
they were poetry,—were on graceful 
subjects, gracefully expressed—were 
pleasing and popular, and in the 
course of their popularity they 
reached Windsor Castle. Diplomacy, 
or the army, are the usual roads of 
the nobility who pursue public em- 
ployment, and the coincidence of 
those Portuguese poems with a va- 
cancy for a Secretary of Legation 
at Lisbon, induced the good-natured 
King, George the Third, to fix upon 
the young poet for the appointment. 
pag at least was the story of the 

ay. 

The absence of the envoy naturally 
made his secretary the instrument of 
all the communications between the 
British government, now anxiously 
labouring to awake the Portuguese 
to its danger; and the Portuguese, al- 
ternately frightened and rash, doubt- 
ing every thing, and daring ever 
thing. The impossibility of defend- 
ing the country by its native force 
was strongly urged by the British 
agent, and the project of carrying off 
the whole government to America 
was proposed again, as the only hope. 
of preserving the King from a French 
prison, and the country from reme- 
diless slavery. The tardiness of the 
Portuguese government, on this oc- 
casion, was one of the most extraordi- 
nary instances of the jinaptitude of 
understanding that results from long 
neglect of its exercise. At length 


Napoleon,'in a burst of that arrogance 
which so often overthrows the sub- 
tlest contrivances of the proud, pro- 
claimed that “ The dynasty of the 
house of Braganza had ceased to 
reign.” “The secretary, armed with 
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this formidable auxiliary to his ad- 
vice, hastened to the palace, where 
it  erpangs instant alarm, and the 
order was given to prepare for the 
voyage to the Brazils. But the na- 
tional spirit was not yet exorcised 
from those fluctuating and somno- 
lent councils. The French were 
not come, the palace was not fired, 
nor Lisbon paying a forced loan to 
Napoleon’s Field-Marshal ; and satis- 
fied with this, the preparations paused 
again. Napoleon’s avidity was the 
notorious cause of his final ruin. But 
we must have a deeper knowledge of 
the history of his vivid and triumph- 
ant career, to know how often he 
who overreached all others over- 
reached himself; how often he mar- 
red his.own successes by furious rash- 
ness and violent cupidity, and how 
keenly he paid the penalty of grasp- 
ing at all things, with a contempt 
alike of the common decorums even 
of triumph, and an insulting confi- 
dence in his own fortune. He would 
have been master of Portugal and its 
monarch, if he had kept every soldier 
of France, for a year to come, a hun- 
dred miles from its frontier. He 
threw his troops into the country, 
and from that moment it was his no 
longer; he seized the capital, and 
found that the only result was the 
escape of the King. 

At length the news was brought 
that the enemy were not only in 
Portugal, but hurrying on at full 
speed ; and that the next twenty-four 
hours would see Junot in Lisbon. 
The court were now fully roused at 
last. Orders were given for convey- 
ing the royal family, the court, and 
all their property, on board the fleet 
in the Tagus. On the 29th of No- 
vember 1807 the embarkation was 
effected, with all the tumult, loss, and 
misery that belong to excessive 
haste and a fugitive throne. But it 
was effected ; another day would have 
made the difference to the King of 
Portugal between sovereignty and a 
dungeon. The French dragoons ar- 
rived while the fleet were still with- 
in the Tagus, and the last look of 


the King shewed him the French flag 
waving on the hills above Lisbon. 
But he was escorted by the British 
fleet ; and Junot, outrageously disap- 

inted, was forced to be content 
with having driven a dynasty from 
the Old World to the New. 
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On the 17th of January the first 
intelligence was brought to Rio de 
Janeiro that the King and royal fa- 
mily had left Europe, and were at 
hand. The Brazilians were delight- 
ed with the prospect. They saw in 
this arrival the commencement of 
freedom of trade, of general opu- 
lence, of public improvements, and, 
above all, the high gratification of 
their pride in becoming a kingdom. 
From the first report of the good 
news, the whole sea-coast was ina 
state of excitement bordering on 
frenzy. Every hand was busy in 
preparation, every eye was turned to 
the telegraph which was to announce 
the first symptom of the royal fleet 
on the horizon ; houses were furnish- 
ed for the illustrious guests, palaces 
were cleared of the murkiness of a 
century; the masters of such man- 
sions as were likely to be required 
for the accommodation of the court, 
were called on to surrender them, 
which they are said to have done 
without a murmur. Such was the 
eager loyalty of the time; all Brazil 
was in a ferment with anxiety, expec- 
tation, and rejoicing, that at last they 
were to see their monarch among 
them. 

The royal squadron followed the 
intelligence in a few days. Its pas- 
sage had been rapid, and on the 17th 
of January 1808, it was signalled as 
off the coast. But the public disap- 
pointment was proportionably great, 
on learning that this arrival was con- 
fined to a single ship, containing 
some of the ladies of the court. The 
fleet had been dispersed in a storm 
a month before; and as the dispersion 
was complete, fears began to be en- 
tertained for the safety of the King. 
But the Brazilians were resolved to 
have a féte at all risks. The day on 
which this single vessel appeared was 
the feast-day of St Sebastian, the 
usual illumination of one day was 
prolonged to three, and at the same 
time the churches rang with suppli- 
cations and ceremonies for the royal 
safety. This suspense continued an 
entire month. At its close the pub- 
lic fears were appeased by an ex- 
press from Bahia, announcing that 
the fleet had reached that port in 
safety, and all was exultation once 
more. 

The Sovereign, whom I have 
hitherto called King, was nominally 
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but Prince Regent until the year 
1816, his mother, the Queen Donna 
Maria, dying in that year, and the 
Prince even then deferring the pro- 
clamation of his accession to the 
throne till the year of mourning was 
at aclose. He arrived in his South 
American empire evidently willing 
to conciliate the people. His first 
act in landing at Bahia was to issue 
a decree worthy of a King. It was 
a declaration freeing the Brazils from 
all the fetters of the exclusive Por- 
tuguese system, and opening to fhem 
the commerce of all nations. The 
decree was received with universal 
rejoicing. The Regent then re-em- 
barked for Rio de Janeiro, to the 
great sorrow of the Bahians. There 
he arrived on the 7th of March 1808, 
and was received with all the plau- 
dits and honours that could be heap- 
ed on a popular monarch by a grate- 
ful and zealous people. The arrival 
of the court was a matter of eminent 
importance to the prosperity of Rio ; 
it brought a conflux of the Portu- 
guese nobility, who, of course, quick- 
ened expenditure in every direction; 
the court festivities not only enliven- 
ed the people, but excited their in- 
dustry ; foreigners began to visit the 
port, and before the expiration of a 
few months, several opulent and 
active foreign establishments were 
formed in the capital. The govern- 
ment seconded those favourable inci- 
dents with praiseworthy assiduity. 
Early in the same year Dom John 
proclaimed the right of every Bra- 
zilian to exercise trade, profession, 
and pursuit, according to his free 
will. The old restrictions which the 
jealousy of the parent state had, for 
nearly three centuries, laid upon the 
activity of this great province, were 
thus totally abolished. In the lan 
guage of the decree, “ The govern- 
ment, desirous of increasing the 
wealth and prosperity of the beet. 
lian people by manufactures, agri- 
culture, and arts, and thus increa- 
sing the number of productive hands, 
and diminishing the amount of that 
vice and misery which result from 
idleness and poverty, have now fully 
revoked every prohibition which still 


exists, and hereby encourage and in- . 


vite all faithful Brazilians to engage 
in every kind of manufacture to 
which they are inclined, on a large 
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or limited scale, without reservation 
or exception.” The next step was 
one of extraordinary daring for Por- 
tuguese legislation. It was the esta- 
blishment of anewspaper. The forty- 
first birthday of the Prince Regent 
was made memorable in all the 
future records of Brazilian literature 
by the appearance of a royal gazette, 
published at a royal printing office ! 
The spirit spread, and in a short 
period newspapers were propagated 
throughout the entire country. 

The government, encouraged by 
the popularity with which its new 
measures were hailed on all sides, 
now pursued its manly and wise pro- 
gress with double activity. It had 
actually to lay the foundations of the 
whole system of public prosperity, 
for hitherto this magnificent territory 
had known nothing of civilized rule 
but its monopolies, privations, and 
oppressions. The coarsest manufac- 
ture had been forbidden; the attempt 
to print a page of any thing, much 
more a newspaper page, would have © 
sentenced the unlucky innovator to 
the mines. But now all the privi- 
leges of rational freedom, which 
amount, in their highest and happiest 
state, simply to the permission to 
every man to follow the bent of his 
own abilities without injury to others, 
and with protection in the fruits of 
his industry, were accorded to the 
population. A national bank was 
next formed, an essential expedient 
to quicken and direct the national 
industry. A royal treasury was then 
established, with a council of finance 
to regulate the public expenditure. 
Then followed royal schools of medi- 
cine, lazarettoes, royal powder ma- 
nufactories, commissions of justice, 
ordinances fer the Indians, &c. Vacci- 
nation was introduced soon after, a 
great blessing in a country where 
the small-pox still amounts to a 
frightful pestilence. In the rear of 
those important and necessary pro- 
visions followed the arts of enjoy- 
ment. In 1813 the Theatre of St 
John, so caled in compliment to the 
Prince, was opened on the birthday 
of his son Dom Pedro. The higher do- 
native of a public Library was given 
in the next year to Rio. The royal 
library having been saved from the 

rasp of the French, and conveyed 
with the fleet, it was now put under 
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the care of two learned Portuguese, 
and opened to the public. A new 
Treasury and Mint were built. Fo- 
reigners were invited to reside in the 
cities. Indian villages were raised. 
And the whole fabric of constitution- 
al and patriotic activity was consum- 
mated by a royal decree of the 16th 
of November 1815, declaring Brazil 
to be elevated to the dignity of a 
kingdom ; thenceforth to form with 
the European dominions of the mo- 
narch, the “ United Kingdoms of 
Portugal, Algarves, and Brazil.” The 
proclamation was received with a 
transport of national joy. All the 
towns were illuminated. Deputa- 
tions and addresses poured in upon 
the palace, thanksgivings were offer- 
ed up in all the churches, and in the 
midst of the tumult of festivity and 
gratitude the national constitution 
was born. On the 5th of January 1818, 
the Prince Regent, Dom John, was 
proclaimed and crowned first King 
of Brazil, or, in the ancient phrase of 
the Portuguese constitutions,“Royal, 
royal, royal, the very high and 
powerful Senhor, King Dom John 
the Sixth, our Lord.” 

Dom Pedro, whose reverses, acti- 
vity, eccentricity, and present enter- 
prise, now occupy so considerable a 
space in the eyes of Europe, was 
born in Lisbon, on the 12th of Octo- 
ber 1798, the second son of Dom John 
VL, and of Carlotta Joaquina, daugh- 
ter of Charles IV. of Spain. By the 
early death of his brother, Dom An- 
tonio, he became heir-presumptive to 
the throne. His frame was feeble, 
and he seemed to be of a sickly tem- 

erament. In the first alarm of the 

ortuguese court, it had been intend- 
ed to send the young heir to Brazil, 
for the purpose of securing him from 
French hands. But the rapid ad- 
vance of Junot’s troops made a ge- 
neral movement necessary, and the 
Prince was embarked along with the 
court. He was at this time ten years 
old, had acquired some education, 
and exhibited considerable intelli- 

ence. His quickness of mind and 

ody on the voyage gave favourable 
symptoms of his future career. He 
occupied himself much with the 
working and machinery of the ship ; 
and, when not thus engaged, was 
often employed in reading Virgil at 
the foot of the mainmast, comparing 
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the voyage of Aineas with his own. 
The fleet had put to sea in too much 
haste to provide the dude’ accommo- 
dations for its multitude of passen- 
gers. Among other things, the stock 
of royal linen ran low, and the young 
Prince landed in shirts made of the 
sheets of his own bed. On the death 
of his tutor, which occurred at an 
early period after his arrival, the 
young Prince considered his educa- 
tion complete, and thenceforth pur- 
sued knowledge in his own way. He 
hada natural dexterity of hand, and 
became a turner, made a billiard 
table, a model of a man-of-war, and 
other ingenious things. He became 
a first-rate billiard player, and, by a 
better application of his tastes, an 
excellent musician, a performer on 
several instruments, and a clever 
musical composer. His feebleness of 
frame had now disappeared, and he 
exhibited himself as a capital horse- 
man, a daring rider through the fo- 
rests and precipices of his untamed 
country, and a charioteer of the high- 
est breed of Jehu, distinguished for 
“ driving furiously.” 

The time was now come when he 
must undergo the common fate of 
princes, and marry a wife of the am- 
bassador’s choosing. The bride se- 
lected was the Archduchess Leo- 
poldina, daughter of the Emperor 
Francis the First, and sister of Maria 
Louisa, the Queen of Napoleon. The 
Marquis of Marialva had the honour 
to be the official lover and husband 
on the occasion. This marriage by 

roxy was celebrated on the 13th of 
ay 1817; an auspicious day in the 
royal kalendar, as the anniversary of 
his father’s birth, and his grandmo- 
ther’s accession. The Austrian. prin- 
cess was received at Rio with great 
popularity; her florid face and light 
hair looked captivating in the eyes 
of the Brazilians ; and her honest and 
good-humoured manners, which gave 
at once curious evidence of the rus- 
ticity of even the highest German 
life,and of her genuine good-nature, 
made her instantly and universally 
popular. 
ut other thoughts than marrying 
and giving in marriage were soon to 
try the wisdom of the government, 
and the energy of the Prince. Oporto, 
the headquarters of liberalism in Por- 
tugal, raised a riot, which it called a 
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national movement, and constructed 
a Jacobin theory, which it called a 
constitution. On the arrival of the 
intelligence in Rio, two parties were 
formed ;—a party for change, at the 
head of which was the Prince; and 
a party for keeping things in their 
old position, at the head of which 
were the ministers and the King. The 
Prince was speedily ejected from the 
Council of State; but this affront he 
was not disposed to bear meekly. 
He rushed into the Council Cham- 
ber, attacked the ministers in an in- 
dignant harangue, and having threat- 
ened them with the vengeance of a 
deceived people, and an angry pos- 
terity, rushed out again. The old 
King was an honest and harmless 
man, but he was not born a hero. 
This explosion of his son’s politics 
terrified him, and the next act of his 
Council was to promise the Brazilians 
a constitution, accompanied by the 
wiser expedient of sending his too 
energetic son to talk over the subject 
with the philosophers of Oporto. 
The man of the south always lives 
in a state of conspiracy ; and itis next 
to impossible to discover how far the 
most striking catastrophes are due 
to the course of things, or to private 
treason. The Brazilian is the genuine 
descendant of the Portuguese. While 
the Council were trembling at the 
rospect of being called on to per- 
ban their promise, and the Prince 
was probably contemplating with 
equal dislike a voyage across the At- 
Jantic, which was palpably but a con- 
trivance to expel him from the seat 
of government for the time, on the 
25th of February 1821, the capital 
was thrown into sudden alarm by an 
insurrection of the troops. A brigade 
of Tepe em infantry, and guns, 
which had been brought to the Bra- 
zils four years before, for the pur- 
pose of suppressing the insurrection- 
ary movements at Pernambuco, and 
had since been suffered to idle away 
its time in the capital, had taken up 
arms, and was proceeding to take the 
law into its own hands. Robbery 
and the new constitution were the 
stimulants, and these legislators pro- 
ceeded to define the rights of liberty 
and property bayonet in hand. All 
soldiers, but the British, consider 
themselves as the supreme race of 
the nation ; and the Portuguese brig- 
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ade were in the habit of treating the 
Brazilians with consummate scorn. 
The native troops shared the con- 
tumely ; and it was even carried so 
far, that they demanded that every 
Brazilian above the rank of captain 
should be dismissed, and his commis- 
sion given to a Portuguese! As they 
now spread through the streets, with 
arms in their hands, and ready for 
any excess, the populace were ra- 
pidly wrought into equal irritation ; 
and to avoid a general massacre, the 
Council hurried together. 

The decisions of men in a hurry 
are always foolish, and the Council 
established the maxim. They offered 
to concede every thing to any body, 
public or private, that would ask any 
thing. The Prince left them no op- 
portunity to retrace their steps. Ri- 
ding to the square where the insur- 

ent troops were drawn up, he first 
informed them of the King’s submis- 
sion, and then arranged a deputation 
of the soldiers and populace to wait 
upon himself, and demand the dis- 
missal of the ministers, and the pro- 
clamation of the new form of govern- 
ment. Armed with the will of the 
populace, he returned to the King, 
and, having obtained all that was re- 
quisite there, appeared at a balcony 
in the square, with the list of the new 
ministry in his hand. He then swore 
as follows to the insurgents :—*“ I 
swear, in the name of the King, my 
father and lord, veneration and re- 
spect for our holy religion, and to 
observe, keep, and support for ever, 
the constitution, as it is established 
by the Cortes in Portugal.” This 
triumph of liberty by the pike and 
musket was, of course, hailed with 
prodigious acclamations. The next 
demand was, that the old King should 
appear before his loving people. The 
King dared not refuse, and he got 
into his carriage to visit the square 
where the troops were still drawn 
up. But another specind® of popu- 
lar ardour was still to teach him the 
spirit of the time. The mob stopped . 
the carriage, and, whether for the 
purpose of doing him peculiar ho- 
nour, or of simply indulging their 
newly-discovered faculty of doing 
what they pleased, they insisted on 
drawing the vehicle. The old King, 
in the midst of the contention, was 
evidently alarmed for his personal 
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Safety, and probably with no slight 
reason ; he fell back in the carriage, 
and nearly fainted. Inthe language 
of the writer who has furnished those 
details, “ the horrors of the French 
Revolution were before his eyes, and 
he expected that the fate of the un- 
fortunate monarch, who resembled 
himself in irresolution and goodness 
of heart, would be his own.” This 
grand revolution was rounded with 
an opera! Such are the weighty 
movements of foreign freedom. The 
birth of the new constitution would 
have been nothing without a ballet. 
At this opera the populace command- 
ed the a to make his appearance. 
But even the popular command can- 
not make the sick well. The old 
Monarch was in his bed, sick with 
his late alarm, sick with disgust, and 
probably to the full as sick of the li- 
berty which, beginning by popular 
insurrection, threatened to close in 
royal massacre. From that bed we 
may date the resolution which so 
soon led him, by an extraordinary 
effort of decision, to abandon the 
Brazils to their orators and philoso- 
phers. On the 7th of March follow- 
“ng, a proclamation appeared, an- 
nouncing the royal determination to 
embark immediately for Portugal, 
there to hold the Cortes. 

It is difficult to ascertain who was 
the chief director in those popular 
movements; but it seems a striking 
circumstance that the King’s an- 
nouncement of his thus leaving the 
Brazils to struggle for themselves, 
— no tumult of any kind. 

et no measure was more likely to 
have roused the people to violence, 
or would have more unquestionably 
roused them a few months before. 
By the return of the royal family to 
Lisbon, the Brazils must become 
again a subordinate government,— 
their deputies must attend the Portu- 

uese Cortes,—their country must 

ose the rank of the seat of the mo- 
narchy, and their capital the advan- 
tage of the large expenditure of the 
court and nobles. But the populace, 
hitherto so turbulent, were perfectly 
tranquil on the occasion. It was per- 
fectly clear, that whoever had pulled 
the strings of the puppets before, 
now pulled them no longer, or were 
pleased to let the puppets remain in 
a state of quiescence, However, the 
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natural feeling began at last to make 
its way. A meeting of the electors 
of the deputies to the Cortes had: 
been summoned to the Exchange, to 
take cognisance of a plan of the con- 
stitution proposed for the future di- 
rection of the Brazils, in the absence 
of the King. This assembly rapidly 
proceeded from the dull routine of 
discussing principles of government 
to the business that came home to 
men’s hearts and bosoms, the depart- 
ure of the Royal Family. It became 
at length a matter of discussion whe- 
ther the money which the King was 
about to take with him should be 
suffered to go out of the country. 
One orator stated that the King was 
about to carry off the funds of some 
of the charitable institutions; another 
moved that measures should be in- 
stantly adopted to prevent the sail- 
ing of the squadron until they were 
searched ; and orders were actually 
sent to the forts commanding the 
bay to fire on any ship of the squa- 
dron which attempted to sail. It was 
clear that, if this spirit of oratory were 
allowed to spread its wings even so 
far as the next street, a rising of the 
populace would be the next thing, 
and the King and his ships would 
have put off their voyage together 
sine die. But though the national 
feeling was strong for detaining the 
King, there was a private and per- 
sonal feeling,equally strong, for get- 
ting rid of him as fast as possible. 
And the distinction was, that the 
national feeling waited for a leader, 
and was horehiee ineffective ; while 
the personal feeling waited for no- 
thing but the first opportunity of 
gaining its point. The debates of the 
assembly at the Exchange had awa- 
kened its jealousy, and a determina- 
tion was adopted to give those em- 
barrassing debaters an early lesson, 
which should teach them the hazard 
of impeding the will of their supe- 
riors. The sitting had been prolonged 
on this occasion till midnight, and the 
hall wasstill crowded,when the tramp 
of soldiery was heard, and a whole 
Portuguese regiment, without farther 
question or explanation, poured in- 
to the hall. To the astonishment and 
horror of every body, those mis- 
creants instantly levelled their mus- 
kets, and began a regular fire upon 
the unarmed electors, A scene of 
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horrid carnage followed. Those who 
were not killed by the fire, were 
charged with the bayonet. As resist- 
ance was impossible, and the doors 
were blocked up, there was a gene- 
ral attempt to escape by the win- 
dows. The firing was mercilessly 
and wickedly continued while this 
desperate attempt was made, for few 
could even thus escape, as the win- 
dows were high; and some who leap- 
ed down were mutilated or killed by 
the fall, and some who rea ‘hed the 
ground comparatively unhurt, were 
so much under the impression of be- 
ing still pursued, that they ran into 
the sea and were drowned. When all 
were either driven out or dead, the 
murderers proceeded at their ease 
to plunder the corpses. They carried 
off their watches, money, and every 
thing else worth carrying, then strip- 
ped the room of its plate and rich 
ornaments, and having done their 
work completely, they left the spot. 
Thus closed the session of an as- 
sembly Jawfuliy constituted, called 
together by the King’s authority, and 
convened by the Ouvidor, or High 
Sheriff. As the details of this most 
atrocious affair transpired, they pro- 
duced additional horror. Individuals 
~ were slain who had no share in the 
deliberations of the assembly, be 
those wise or foolish. One was a 
clerk in an English mercantile house. 
He happened to be near the door, 
and standing up on hearing the bus- 
tle, saw the muzzle of a musket 
pushed close to his breast. In the 
next moment the musket was dis- 
charged through his heart. Another 
was a young man, who, tired with 
the length of the sitting, had fallen 
asleep. As he was stretched upon 
one of the benches, he was fearfully 
awoke by the thrust of a bayonet, 
which was driven through his back 
into the bench on which he lay, and 
which pinned the unfortunate man 
to it. About thirty persons of a cer- 
tain respectability were found dying 
or dead within the hall; others dis- 
appeared and were heard of no more, 
probably being drowned; and many 
others were hurt in various ways. 
The massacre had its intended ef- 
fect. It completely frightened the 
people. There was now no further 
debating on the royal departure; that 
point, at least, was fully secured, 
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The fleet was now ordered to be in 
instant readiness, and the King em- 
barked on the 24th of May, with 
many of the nobles and moneyed 
men. They were wearied of the per- 
petual fluctuations of their revolu- 
tionary fellow-subjects; still more 
fearful of the insecurity of property, 
which is involved in all experiments 
on constitutions ; and probably still 
more reluctant to exchange the old 
quiet government of their peaceable 
King, for the irregular activity of his 
successor. Dom Pedro was left be- 
hind as Prince Regent, with a coun- 
cil of three ministers, and, in case of 
his death, succession in the Regency 
to the Princess Leopoldina. There 
was now no farther question of the 
money carried on board, though it 
was accounted at fifty millions of 
crusadoes, (the crusado is about half- 
a-crown,) a formidable deduction 
from the circulating coin of the new 
state. The massacre had settled all. 
To whom the ultimate guilt of this 
spurious exhibition of power was to 
be attributed, has never been ascer- 
tained ; it was charged on the mere 
spontaneous wickedness of a pam- 
pered soldiery, glad to take the op- 
portunity of safe robbery and mur- 
der. The popular feeling denounced 
the Conde de Arios, the late Gover- 
nor of Pernambuco. Others charged 
the Prince Regent. But no satisfac- 
tory evidence was offered, and all 
that can be now said of it is, that it 
precipitated the King’s departure. 
Yet though the popular voice was 
frightened into silence, the national 
disgust and abhorrence have never 
subsided. The hall was never en- 
tered afterwards by the merchants, 
for whom it had been built, by 
whom voluntarily furnished, and with 
whom this new Exchange had been 
a most favourite resort. The smell 
of murder and treachery was in it, 
and they could notbe prevailed upon 
to enter its polluted walls. For some 
time it had remained in the same _ 
condition as on the night of the mas- 
sacre, the walls and floors marked 
with bullets and blood. At length, to 
remove the palpable evidence of a 
fact which was equally a disgrace to 
the government, and an insult to the 
people, the hall was repaired and put 
into the same order as on its open- 
ing. Still the merchants would not 
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enter it; and after being left in this 
state of contemptuous desertion and 
disgust for some years, it was finally 
converted into a store-house for lum- 
ber. The building was suffered to go 
to decay, and the vaults and offices 
were tenanted by beggars and negroes. 

The departure of the King was the 
signal for a total change of measures. 
The popular outcry which had been 
sosummarily extinguished, wasagain 
as summarily raised, and a demand 
was made of total independence. 
The Cortes of the mother country 
felt this demand as an act of rebel- 
lion, and orders were haughtily is- 
sued to break up the government, 
put the country into the hands of a 
provisional government more ame- 
nable to the will of Portugal, and, as 
an essential measure, to send the 
Prince Regent, without delay, to 
Europe, “to travel for his improve- 
ment,” the well understood phrase 
for royal disgrace and exile. 

The Prince’s situation had now 
become one of delicacy. Open re- 
sistance to the decree must have been 
followed by his denouncement as a 
revolter. Acquiescence must have 
closed his career as the sovereign of 
a great empire. But he was soon 
extricated from the dilemma. The 
frigate was scarcely ordered to be 
ready for sea, and the Prince had 
scarcely announced his “ dutiful sub- 
mission to the will of his illustrious 
father,” when an uproat arose from 
one end of the Brazils to the other. 
Newspapers, now for the first time 
called into activity, popular meet- 
ings, provincial riots, the general 
convulsion of men and things, com- 
manded the refusal of the ordinance 
of the Cortes, the creation of a so- 
vereignty, and the stay of the Prince 
in the country. The newspapers led 
the way. The Déspértador Bra- 
zilieuse (Brazilian Awakener) was 
filled with eloquent diatribes on the 
subject. It pronounced the measures 
of the Cortes, “illegal, impious, and 
impolitic. Illegal—because decreed 
without the co-operation of the Bra- 
zilian representatives, and conse- 
’ quently without any manifestation 
of the national will. Impious—as 
shewing the contemptuous indiffer- 
ence with which the Cortes disposed 
of their existence, as if they were a 
band of miserable slaves, erected to 
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be subject to the caprice, and aban- 
doned to the will of their masters; 
and not a coequal kingdom as they 
were, more powerful, and possessing 
more resources, than Portugal her- 
self. Impolitic—because it was pre- 
cisely at the moment when their 
union was likely to be most advan- 
tageous to the mother country, that 
she chose to fill them with disgust, 
and to render in the eyes of the 
world their separation a matter of 
both justice and necessity.” This 
strong language was echoed by all 
voices. A still more direct denial of 
the authority of the Cortes was 
couched in the address of one of the 
Andrada family, men distinguished 
for their abilities, and their succes- 
sive high employments under the 
crown. “ How dare those Deputies 
of Portugal,” says this bold manifes- 
to, “ without waiting for the concur- 
rence of the Deputies of Brazil, le- 
gislate on a matter, involving the 
most sacred interests of the entire 
kingdom? How dare they deprive 
Brazil of her Privy Council, her Court 
of Conscience, her Board of Com- 
merce, her Court of Requests, and so 
many other institutions, just esta- 
blished among us, and which pro- 
mised us such future benefits? Where 
now must the people apply for jus- 
tice in their civil and judicial con- 
cerns ? Must they once more, after 
enjoying for twelve years the advan- 
tages of speedy justice, seek it in a 
foreign land, across two thousand 
leagues of ocean, among the procras- 
tinations and corruptions of Lisbon 
tribunals, where the oppressed suitor 
is abandoned by hope and life ?” But 
the more pungent part of the address 
was an appeal to the Prince, to know 
whether he would allow himself “ to 
be led about like a schoolboy, sur- 
rounded by masters and spies.” The 
Camera presented an address ex- 
pressed in the same terms, which was 
readily answered, “that since the 
Prince’s remaining seemed to be the 
| eee wish and for the general good, 

e would remain.” The declaration 
was received with great popular tri- 
umph. The usual exhibition of an 
opera commemorated the day, the 
Prince and Princess appeared in their 
box, to receive the homage of the 
audience; and the national hymn, 
written and composed by the Prince 
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himself, was sung with extravagant 
applause. 

ut this determination was in im- 
mediate hazard of being roughly 
rer. The Portuguese battalions, 


which felt themselves still strangers 
in the land, murmured loudly against 
what they termed rebellion to the 
authority of their country, and threat- 
ened to seize the Prince’s person, 
and carry him on board. They assem- 
bled round the theatre for the pur- 
pose of their seizure, but the Prince 
escaped. They next took post up- 
on a hill, with their guns pointed 
down on the city. A _ civil war 
was all but begun. Yet the disci- 
pline of the Portuguese was baffled 
by the rude zeal of the people. The 
a force setts hee to pour in 

uring the entire night,—arms and 
ammunition were brought from con- 
siderable distances. on mules and 
horses, and by daybreak the Portu- 

uese battalions were astonished to 

nd themselves besieged by five 
thousand suddenly armed soldiers, 
hourly increased by the population 
from the neighbouring districts. The 
battalions soon made another and not 
less formidable discovery, that in 
their preparations for war, they had 
forgot the essential of provisions, 
and that if they remained but a little 
longer in their position, they must 
be starved. They had now no re- 
source but to surrender, which they 
did, with the Prince’s stipulation 
that they should be sent to Europe. 
But the transports not being ready, 
the troops were suffered to encamp 
on the opposite side of the bay, un- 
til preparation was made for them 
to put to sea. But yet when the 
time arrived, the troops again refu- 
sed to move. Dom Pedro now acted 
with the necessary promptitude. He 
ordered a division of Brazilians into 
their rear, to prevent their march on 
the city, and at the same time moor- 
ed two frigates in their front. Going 
on board one of them, he declared to 
the commander of the Portuguese, 
that he gave him but till the next 
day to make up his mind on the sub- 
ject; and that if he was not ready to 
embark at that time, he would order 
ageneral assault by sea and land. 
Suiting the action to the word, he 
displayed himself on the quarter- 
deck, with a lighted match in his 
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hand, Goclaring that if it were neces- 
sary, he would fire the first gun. 
Within the stated time, the Portu- 
guese were all embarked, and sailin 
out of the harbour. In the entire o 
those anxious transactions, Dom 
Pedro had continued to raise his es- 
timation 4 people. No ex- 
cellence in a King will compensate 
for the wantof energy. The public 
instinctively connect decision with 
power; and the monarch who exhi- 
bits himself fluctuating, or fearful, 
unequal to casualties, or apprehen- 
sive of results, instantly falls from 
his high estate in the general mind. 
By the mere fact of his being a mo- 
narch, he is prohibited from the irre- 
solution which might be pardonable 
in an inferior grade ; he is placed on 
the throne, for the express purpose 
of command. Dom John, with all the 
qualities of a paternal sovereign, had 
rapidly forfeited the public respect 
by his indolence, timidity, and inde- 
cision. Dom Pedro threw a veil 
over all his pegs qualities, or 
rather eclipsed them, by the new 
lustre of his one great quality for a 
troubled throne—decision. During 
the struggle with the turbulent 
troops he was every where, he ha- 
zarded his ease, his throne, and his 
life, hourly; and by his conduct in 
this trying time, he shewed the peo. 
ple that he possessed all the title to 
their obedience that could be deser- 
ved by personal intrepidity. 

But when he had thus gained the 
steps of Empire, he was soon com- 
pelled to learn, that even the most 
successful ambition has its penalties. 
The new spirit of independence 
which had lifted him to supreme 
power, suddenly began to spread 
through the provinces, and Maran- 
hao, the Minas Geraes, and several 
other of the chief divisions of this 
enormous empire, each equal to an 
European kingdom, began to claim 
the right of separate legislation. 
The policy of the evtnguese Cortes 
promoted those divisions, with the 
idea of keeping the revolted govern- 
ment in check. The standard of in- 
dependence was actually hoisted in 
the great province of Minas Geraes, 
and a provisional government ap- 
pointed. As this was the province 
of the principal gold mines, and one 
of the most powerful, populous, and 
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intelligent of the empire, Dom Pedro 
resolved on striking at rebellion 
there, without delay. Leaving the 
government of Rio de Janeiro to his 
friend, Andrada, and ordering troops 
‘to march on all sides in the direc- 
tion of Villa Rica, the capital of the 
insurgent province, he took the 
manly resolution of setting out in 
person, and actually |p cmemns | the 
troops to the centre of insurrection. 
The daring nature of this action was 
the source of its success. The in- 
surgent army had marched out to 
fight the troops whom they expected 
to meet on the road to their capital. 
They met only the Prince, and whe- 
ther astonished, or corrupted, or 
captivated, they received this soli- 
tary opponent with shouts, put them- 
selves under his command, and 
marched back to Villa Rica. Insur- 
rection hid its head at his approach, 
or rather was turned into sudden 
loyalty, for the independents joined 
the deputation which came forth to 
welcome the sovereign. Dom Pedro 
had the good sense to be satisfied 
with the submission, declared him- 
self, so far from hostile to indepen- 
dence, that he was its warmest advo- 
cate, congratulated them on having, 
like himself, burst asunder all fetters, 
and gave a huzza for the constitu- 
tion, religion, honest men, and the 
men of the Minas. No punishment 
was inflicted, 0 F the politic sus- 
pension of a few of the leaders from 
public employment. He then turn- 
ed his horse’s head, galloped back to 
Rio; on his arrival went instantly to 
the Opera, announced there to the 
shouting multitude the submission of 
the province, and thus showily closed 
a campaign of thirty days, during 
which he had accomplished a jour- 
ney of a thousand miles, through 
forest, mountain, furious river, and 
trackless wilderness, continually in 
peril, and accomplished the still 
more hazardous object of appeasing 
and reconciling a remarkably daring, 
turbulent, and headstrong portion of 
his ge 
is popularity was now unbound- 
ed, and it was dexterously made a 
round for a new advance in power. 
he 18th of May; the anniversary of 
his father’s birth, was singularly 
chosen to consummate the usurpa- 
tion of the son; but it was a holiday, 


and that was enough for the-Brazi- 
lians. On that day, a deputation 
of the Camera waited on him with 
the proposal of the title of “ Con- 
stitutional Prince Regent, and Per- 
petual Defender of Brazil.” The 
next invitation was, to call a gene- 
ral council to deliberate on the af- 
fairs of the kingdom. This was equi- 
valent to a declaration of independ- 
ence; and the actual declaration was 
soon to follow. 

The Portuguese Cortes, like all 
the modern makers of European 
constitutions, were Jacobins, and, 
of course, at once blunderers, im- 
postors, and tyrants. With the Ja- 
cobin, in all countries, personal cu- 
pidity is the sole impulse, and the 
extinction of every man and thing 
above himself the sole object of his 
success. Generally flung out of the 
natural and honest ways of acquiring 
character, he is poor and tharacter- 
less; and he knows, or will adopt no 
better way of balancing his ill luck, 
than by sinking every honester and 
better man to his own level. Uni- 
versally a personal profligate, heart- 
less in his private intercourse with 
society, without allegiance to God, 
or fidelity to man, he becomes an 
advocate for every extravagant claim 
of popular passion; is a clamourer 
for the independence of all religions, 
in all their forms, which all, in all 
their forms, he equally despises; de- 
votes himself to the cause of license 
in every land, under the insulted 
name of liberty ; and with every ele- 
ment of scorn for all human rights, 
interests, and feelings, utterly con- 
temptuous of human nature, and 
looking on the people but as a tool— 
fraudulent in all his dealings, and 
false in all his protestations, he pro- 
claims himself the champion of po- 
pular rights throughout all nations. 

The Portuguese Cortes acted in 
the full spirit of this character. The 
slightest claim to equality of privi- 
leges was scoffed at. The Brazilians 
were pronounced rebels, troops were 
sent to coerce them; and while the 
rabble of Portugal were giving Jaw 
to the throne, the halls of the Cortes 
resounded with the bitterest taunts 
of the members against the fair 
claims of Brazil, seconded or dic- 
tated by the most furious clamours 
of the mob, which were suffered to 
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crowd their avenues and galleries. 
The few Brazilian deputies vainly 
attempted to reason; they were put 
down by uproar. The Brazils, a ter- 
ritory as large as Europe, and hourly 
rising in wealth, population, and ge- 
neralacquirement—an empire,whose 
smallest province was larger than 
the whole of Portugal—were treated 
as the toy, the slave, or the victim of 
the rabble legislation of Lisbon; and 
orders were sent out commanding 
the Prince’s return to Europe within 
four months; and denouncing all the 
military who continued to obey him, 
as traitors to Portugal. But this act of 
violence was equally an act of folly. 
The blow was too late. The Prince, 
on receiving the dispatches, virtually 
consigning him to a dungeon, de- 
cided at once on resistance. After 
contemplating them seriously for a 
time, he drew the natural conclusion, 
that on his decision turned the ques- 
tion of personal sovereignty or chains. 
He exclaimed, “ Independence or 
Death!’ The exclamation was caught 
like a Roman omen—was repeated 
on all sides; and from that moment 
the Brazils were free. The town of 
go: ps where this event occurred, 
is still commemorated as the cradle 
of Brazilian independence. 

The next and natural step was the 
formation of a legislature. By the 
advice of the Council, a general as- 
sembly of Deputies from all the 

rovinces was called, to assume the 
unctions of a Parliament. And the 
first act of the nation, thus establish- 
ed in its independence, was to shew 
its gratitude by proclaiming Dom 
Pedro its sovereign. On the 22d of 
October, he was publicly shewn to 
the soldiery and the people, in the 
Campo de Santa Anna, as “ Consti- 
tutional Emperor, with the unani- 
mous acclamation of the people.” 
The tinge of republicanism thrown 
over this high acknowledgment, was 
destined to colour the whole future 
history of this brief sovereignty ; but, 
for the time, all was confidence, 
triumph, and perhaps sincerity; and 
whether with the tacit object of 
marking the popular influence on 
the occasion, or in the mere captiva- 
tion of a sounding title, the Saint lost 
her rights, and the Square was 
thenceforth named the Campo d’Ac- 
clamacao. 

The Portuguese garrison and fleet 
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at Bahia now became the points of 
public attention. Dom Pedro dis- 
played his habitual activity on this oc- 
casion, collected troops, engineers, 
and ammunition fromall quarters, and 
made a still more important acces- 
sion in the person of Lord Cochrane, 
whom he put at the head of the 
Imperial fieet, and instantly dis- 
patched to Rio. The enemy’s fleet 
was strong, amounting to thirteen 
ships, with 398 guns, while the 
Brazilian amounted only to seven, 
with 250 guns. But their comman- 
der’s name was a tower of strength ; 
he found the Portuguese hauled out 
in order of battle, and instantly at- 
tacked them. But his ships were 
worked by inexperienced Brazilians, 
and by Portuguese, who could not be 
relied on. He yet forced the Portu- 
guese line, but he found himself so 
ill seconded, that after some firing 
he was forced to retire. On return- 
ing the next day to the attack, he 
found that the enemy had been fright- 
ened under the guns of their shore 
batteries; he therefore blockaded 
them, and urged the blockade with 
such vigilance, that the garrison 
were speedily on theverge of famine. 
But a blockade was not sufficient em- 
ployment for the stirring spirit of this 
officer. He determined to enter the 
harbour, and surprise the fleet. The 
English commodore in the Bay, well 
acquainted with the style of the 
gallant blockader, advised the Por- 
tuguese Admiral to take some pre- 
cautions against a night attack. But 
the Portuguese thought himself safe, 
and, like a true son of the south, left 
the rest to fortune. He was dining 
on shore with the General, when a 
fire from the bay at ten at night told 
him that the Englishman was not 
mistaken; Lord Cochrane had at- 
tacked the fleet at anchor. Under 
cover of the night, he had hove his 
ship into the midst of the fleet, and 
was already alongside of the Admi« 
ral’s vesse], The wind had brought 
him thus far, and in a few minutes 
more his boarders would have been 
upon the deck of the. Portuguese. 
But by one of the changes common 
in that climate, the breeze died 
away at the moment, and the assail- 
ant found himself powerless in the 
midst of the enemy’s fleet, and, what 
was of much more importance, under 
the guns of their batteries. There 
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was now no resource but to escape 
as silently as he could, and this re- 
luctant alternative was carried into 
execution with admirable presence 
of mind; knowing that the concus- 
sions of a single shot might extin- 
guish the remnant of the breeze, not 
a shot was fired; he dexterously 
availed himself of that remnant, and 
unmolested, made his way back to 
his station off the harbour. The 
attack on Bahia on the land side was 
next attempted; but, after a long 
conflict, the Brazilians were re- 
pulsed. The indefatigable spirit of 
the Brazilian Admiral was again dis- 
played in the preparations for a 
second attack. But an accident, by 
which his ship was set on fire, and 
in consequence of which many of 
his crew were drowned, postponed 
this enterprise. It however soon be- 
came unnecessary. The Portuguese 
General, exhausted with perpetual 
alarms, and hopeless of succours 
from home, determined to abandon 
the place. In 1823, he sailed out 
of the harbour of Bahia, with a fleet 
of thirteen ships of war, ae 
thirty-two sail of transports freighte 
with all his troops, stores, and public 
and private property. Lord Cochrane 
was instantly on the alert, put to sea, 
hunted them across the equator, 
took one half of their” transports, 
totally dispersed the rest, and then 
returned to capture the few Portu- 
guese who were left behind in the 
country garrisons. They speedily 
surrendered, were sent to Europe, 
and the new empire was finally freed 
from the stain of a foreign army. All 
Was now calm, and the rites of the 
civil dignity had time to be solem- 
nized. The Ist of December 1823, 
the anniversary of the deliverance 
of Portugal, under the Braganzas, 
from the yoke of Spain, was chosen 
to set the seal to the final indepen- 
dence of the empire. On this day, 
Dom Pedro was crowned. 

In the wrath of the Portuguese at 
this assumption of power, some of 
Dom Pedro’s letters to his father 
during the Regency were shewn, 
and severally commented upon, as 
involving treachery and even per- 
jury. “ I supplicate your Majesty,” 
says one of these letters, “ by all that 
is sacred in the world, to dispense 
with the painful functions which 
you have assigned to me, which will 
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end by killing me. Frightful pic- 
tures surround me constantly; I 
have them always before me. I 
conjure your Majesty to let me as 
soon as possible go to kiss your 
royal hand, and sit on the steps of 
your throne. I seek only to procure 
a happy tranquillity.” Another letter 
is thus expressed. “ They wish, and 
they say they wish, to proclaim me 
Emperor. I protest to your Majesty, 
I will never be perjured; I will never 
be false to you. If they ever com- 
mit this folly, it shall not be till after 
they have cut me into pieces, me and 
all the Portuguese; a solemn oath, 
which I have written here with my 
blood, in the following words: ‘I 
swear to be always faithful to your 
Majesty and the Portuguese nation 
and constitution.’ ” 

But before we charge any man 
with so heavy a crime as perjury, we 
should consider the circumstances. 
These letters were written in Sep- 
tember 1821. The coronation did 
not take place until December 1823. 
During this period, the authority of 
the Cortes had continued to grow 
more imperious, until the throne 
was absolutely a cypher, and the old 
King little better than a prisoner. 
Two years of this progress. might 
justly make a very serious difference 
in any man’s contemplations: during 
all this time, too, the fuiry of the 
Portuguese mob, who were the actual 
masters of both King and Cortes, 
was boundless against the people 
and government of the Brazils. 
The latter dispatches of the Cortes 
were equivalent to an actual sen- 
tence of exile, or the dungeon, which 
would have been not far from an 
equivalent to death at any time in 
Portugal. A prince and father 
might well have weighed probabili- 
ties before he threw himself and his 
children into the hands of a rabble 
of furious zealots or brutal assassins. 
In the alternative of security in 
Brazil, or insult and possible death 
in Portugal, there could be no doubt 
in the mind of any rational man. 
No pledges could bind him to de- 
liver himself, much more his family, 
to — ferocity; and if the breach 
of faith existed at all, it must be laid 
to the charge of those who rendered 
compliance with its conditions to- 
tally impossible. 

The death of the Empress, in the 
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next year, was a source of great pub- 
lic sorrow. She died in child-birth, 
after having been the mother of six 
children, two sons and four daugh- 
ters, the eldest of whom, a son, died 
at an early age, and the youngest, 
Dom Pedro d’Alcantara, born De- 
cember 2, 1825, is the heir. Donna 
Maria da Gloria, of whom we have 
heard so much as the intended 
Queen of Portugal, was born April 
4, 1819. 

The habits of the late Empress 
were unfortunately but ill adapted 
to secure the affections of a royal 
husband, peculiarly among the loose 
and capricious moralities of a south- 
ern race. When she first appeared, 
she attracted — admiration by 
her fairness of complexion, and her 
blonde hair, which were novelties in 
the eyes of the sallow Brazilians. 
But after a short period, whether 
from natural indolence, displeasure 
at her husband’s coldness, or possi- 
bly through some growing fantasy 
of mind, she began utterly to neglect 
her appearance. In a country where 
every woman spends half her income 
on the decoration of her feet and 
legs, which are remarkably delicate, 
this honest daughter of Austria al- 
ee in clumsy boots; 
where half the day is spent in 
curling and braiding the hair, she 
appeared with her locks hanging 
loose down her shoulders; instea 
of the dasquinas and manitillas, the 
most graceful of all dresses, and 
without which a Portuguese lady 
would as soon appear as without her 
head, the Empress was wrapped up 
in a man’s great-coat; and to com- 
plete the whole absurdity, she rode 
astride, & custom common among 
the peasantry in the provinces, and 
for that reason the more abhorred 
in the capital. And all those gross 
and repulsive habits were displayed 
in association with Dom Pedro, a 
man sees | and punctiliously 
attentive to appearances, delicate in 
his tastes, and refined and shewy in 
every thing that related to costume. 


The unfortunate result was, that the . 


Emperor soon found others more 
attentive to their equipment and his 
tastes, and the Empress was left 
alone. But her general kindness of 
heart, her affability, and her charity, 
made her popular; and though she 


must have been the most repel- 
lent of all — she perhaps an- 
swered all the general purposes of a 
Queen. 

Her illness excited all the resour- 
ces of Brazilian piety, such as piety 
is in the lands of Popery. Masses, 
processions of images, and visita- 
tions of shrines, were adopted with- 
out number. But among the rest 
was one honour, conspicuous above 
every thing of human homage. The 
unfortunate Empress was visited, as 
was announced in the public docu- 
ment, “ by the wonder-working and 
all-glorious image of the Virgin, 
Nossa Senhora da Gloria.” As the 
Empress had paid particular atten- 
tions to the saint, the saint rightly 
judged that this was the true time 
to shew her sense of those atten- 
tions. The image accordingly came 
to her bedside. “ The people,” says 
the historian of this event, “ could 
not see, without the strongest emo- 
tions of piety, her image, which had 
never condescended to issue from 
the temple before, on this occasion, 
for the first time, and even under a 
heavy shower Y rain, visiting the 
Princess, who had never failed on 
Sundays to be found at the foot of her ~ 
altar.’ ‘Phe condescension was un- 
happily useless, for after a short ill- 
ness, borne with great fortitude, the 

oor Empress died, December the 
11th, at the age of 29. 





The return of Dom John the Sixth 
to his native throne was hailed with 
national exultation ; and for a month 
he felt himself entitled to rejoice in 
the royal spirit of enterprise which 
had Jed him to cross the seas. But 
with the month the self-congratula- 
tion approached its end. He found 
that he had left only one shape of 
disturbance for another; “ that riot 
in Portugal was as turbulent as riot 
in the remotest shore of the Atlantic; 
and that wherever be turned his 
steps, he must prepare to face the 
new philosophy of revolution. Pa- 
triotism is a high name. But true 

atriotism is not to be learned but 
n the school of honesty, honour, and 
the domestic virtues. The larger 
portion of foreign patriotism has been 
trained in another institute. Vol- 
taire has been the legislator, infi- 
delity the religion, and the deepest 
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meal # My erie ithe ,, morality. 
— Ne ail tea auar- 
‘9 MOVER; soht. SHIT te Ats, quaar- 
ka pov ite disguise; it asay 

- at, ong time flourish. ithe grand 
pretence, of, na rights, at an- 
other it ,,.may..,.be the: | petitioner 
against national injuxies, it may, be 
the reclaimer,, of ancient, privileges, 
or the ost ous. creator ,of new 
freedom, ; but, injall, the robes.of the 
masquerade the, masquer is the same. 
Its. motto is,subversion, , Its,success 
innpentrare, Its principle is.a hatred 
all the, existing forms, properties, 
and classifications, of men and things. 
It not merely refuses, the aid of.ex- 
rience,, it disclaims experience ; 
its province is, the, untried, the haz- 
ardous,, and the desperate—projects 
endeared by their mere extravagance, 
and triumphs. the more congenial, for 
their being. deeper .dyed in.; plua- 
der, profligacy, and, blood. The 
inveterate activity ofthis pernicious 
agent was let Joose. on the Penin- 
sula.. The copies, of | Voltaire, Rous- 
seau, Diderot, and, the whole hestof 
the ,, guilty pare of (Brance, 
poured. into n,, and . Portugal, 
amounted to, hundreds of thousands. 
The general. fretfulness of the popu- 
lar mind.in every state of, the,Con- 
tinent, infected the multitude, and 
under the symbols and ,name.,of 
aoe aed every, town jof ; the 
eninsula,, had. its.. Jacobin,, elub. 


aii the Pyrenees, to, the, Straits, of 


ibraltar, all was ramified, with con- 
spiracy against, the throne,.the pro- 
perty of the higher, orders, andthe 
angen government of the nation, 
At last. the insurreetion, brake,out 
in Spain The + em ye on his 
army, alone, ,was; deserted by,: his 
army,,and made.prisoner, {The go- 
vernment was, broken, dewn.,, | ie 
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padvised, implored in,vain,| \Medera- 
tion was an},offence. to, the dignity 


tof this, mountebank government. 


‘They wefused.all compromise, defied 
Europe, |invoked the tutelar,. genius 
of Revolution throughout the werld 
and. fled.at the first shot; swere 
to/bury themselves under the ruins 
of. their constitution, and atthe first’ 
wave of.a French banner, scattered 
themselves, with. a contemptible 
love of life, through every biding- 
place. of the globe. 

Jacobinism had been not less active 
in Portugal,, but its chief force had 
been exerted in Spain. The grand 
experimentof the new orderof over- 
throw,, was, to. be made therejsand 
Portugal was thus saved, fhom»the 
direct convulsion. But if it,was;net 
within, the actual crater of the'vol- 
¢ano, it was fully within.the range!of 
its clouds and ashes. Masonic.chibs 

ere established . every where! in 
Portugal. The populace were every 
where,stimulated to, .suspecti)the 
King, ,insult,the authorities, andede- 
preciate: ancient forms of govern- 
ment,;,, The, King. was intimidatéd 
intoja change, of ministry, and -his 
new ministers; were, dictated,to! him 
/by the masonic lodges ; extravagant 
innovation’ was, nunning, the, sound 
of the, kingdom, and the-kingdom 
must have,soon,sunk ‘into janareliy 
or a republic. ,,, The. danger was! ex- 
cessive, and its, excess roused the 
higher, xanks from, the habitual imdo- 
lence, of ; the foreign) .nebilitys:! 1A 
strong party, was formed, with the 
Queen at its head, for the proteetion 
of, the throne and. constitation >; but 
the, jnnoyators were, already im pds- 
session, of, the whole power, ofthe 
A e, the King,,and:the kingdoms; 
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from all burdens—a golden age—and 
they gladly echoed the cry. The 
King was terrified by the uproar, and 
the Cortes were established, with 
the code of Cadiz of 1812, totally 
hostile as it was to the ancient in- 
stitutions, and breathing the spirit of 
oe in every line for their 
' acknowledged model. The Cortes 
continued its control for nearly 
three years. Its folly bad long sign- 
ed its fate. The Queen and the 
nobles saw that it was sinking; and 
they determined that it should sink 
thoroughly. The eldest son of the 
throne was in Rio de Janeiro; they 
ut the second, Dom Miguel, at the 
ead of a small body of troops on 
the 27th of May 1828, at Villa Franca, 
some miles from Lisbon. There he 
published a proclamation, declarin 
the uselessness of the Cortes; an 
there he was joined by the King. 
The nation, weary of the burlesque 
of liberty, received the proclamation 
with a burst of joy, and the King 
was once more a Soverei The 
Cortes followed the example of their 
brothers of : ms, swore to shed the 
last drop of their blood for liberty, 
and ran away with the oath on their 
lips. Some fled outright ; about sixty 
signed a protest, and fled after them. 
The rest made their submission. 
Dom Miguel, then a boy, was ap- 
ointed Generalissimo by the King 
n sign of royal approbation. 

But the measure was imperfect. 
The King, still alarmed by the me- 
naces of the defeated revolutionists, 
took the measure of appointing a 
minister hoftile to the Queen’s party. 
This was felt to be an insult, and the 
same daring pee of force was 
again tried. On the 30th of April, 
Dom Miguel, as commander-in-chief, 
ordered a body of troops to parade 
in one of the squares of Lisbon, and 
sent detachments to arrest the mi- 


nisters, Pamplona, Palmela, the 
head of the police, of the customs, 
and some other obnoxious heads of 

ents. But the alarm had 


departm 

rapidly spread, the was roused, 
the ambassadors of the foreign Pow- 
ers hastened to protect the King 
from what they conteived to be a 
revolution. The troops were sent 
to their quarters, and Lisbon re- 
mained in a state of formidable ex- 
citement. The excitement rapidly 
increased, until John the Sixth con- 
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ceived that his life was in danger. 
The French ambassador then pro- 
posed that he should retire on board 
the French fleet until the distur- 
bance was ap The offer was 
curiously characteristic of the land 
of compliment; there was no French 
fleet in the Tagus. A letter was dis- 
— to their squadron in Cadiz. 
ut in the mean time the British 
ambassador had offered the — ’ 
asylum in Windsor Castle. he 
King went on board, and published 
an edict, censuring the late transac- 
tions. Dom Miguel, on the 10th, was 
admitted to the royal presence for 
the purpose of vindicating himself; 
and, in pursuance of the order for 
his appearance, he was not suffered 
to reland. A letter was published, 
as wrilten by him, and evidently 
dictated under duresse, apologizing 
for his errors as those of youth; 
and “ fearing that his presence in 
Portugal might afford a pretext to 
evil-minded persons to renew dis- 
turbances and intrigues, very fo- 
reign to the pure sentiments which 
he had just uttered, requesting his 
Majesty’s permission to travel for 
some time in Europe,” &c. This 
letter was dated the |2th, and on the 
same day the Prince was sent on 
board a frigate for Brest, thence to 
be transmitted into the care or cus- 
tody of Prince Metternich at Vienna. 
During his absence a Court of En- 
quiry was formed for the express 
purpose of investigating the guilt of 
all persons concerned under the 
orders of Dom Miguel. The commis- 


‘sion was busily employed during a 


year and a half. No evidence could 
be procured of any culpability in the 
Prince, beyond that of the forcible 
arrest of the ministers. And at the 
end of that time, the King, wearied 
with the uselessness of the proceed- 
ing, or alarmed at the open expres- 
sions of the public disgust, dissolved 
the tribunal. 

At Vienna, there can be no doubt 
whatever, that the Portuguese Prince 
was a prisoner. He was treated by 
the court with t civility; but he 
was not suffered to have any corre- 
— with his country. All 

ortuguese were ibited from 

approaching him. constantly 

about the person of the Emperor, he 

was not suffered to go with him on 

his Italian tour, notoriously from the 
B 
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facility of escape from the Italian 
ports, but was sent to travel in Hun- 

y- The fact of duresse is confirm- 
ed by the subsequent acknowledg- 
ment of a stipulation on the part of 
Austria, “ not to let loose Dom Mi- 
guel, to oppose in Portugal the exe- 
cution of his brother’s decrees.” 

In the mean time, the old King 
John the Sixth had died, and the 
crown had been offered to Dom 
Pedro, on condition, of course, of 
his returning from Brazil, and an- 
swered by the following Imperial 
declaration, at the opening of the 
Brazilian Chambers :— 

“On the 24th of last April, the 
anniversary of the embarkation of 
my father and lord, Dom John the 
Sixth, for Portugal, I received the 
melancholy and unexpected news of 
his death. The keenest grief seized 
upon my heart. The plan which it 
was incumbent on me to follow, on 
finding myself, when I least expected 
it, the legitimate King of Portugal, 
Algarves, and the dominions thereof, 
rushed tomy mind. Grief and duty 
alternately swayed my breast; but 
laying every thing aside, I looked 
to the interests of Brazil. I a 

I wished to uphol 


to my word. 
my own honour, and deliberated 
within myself what could promote 
the happiness of Portugal; what it 
would be indecorous for me not to 


do. How great must have been the 
agony that tortured my heart, on seek- 
ing out the means of promoting the 
happiness of the Portuguese nation, 
without offending Brazil, and of sepa- 
rating them (notwithstanding that 
they are already separate), in such 
manner as that they may never again 
be united! I confirmed in Portugal 
the regency which my father had 
appointed. I proclaimed an amnesty. 
I bestowed a constitution. I dedi- 
cated and P beam up all the indis- 
putable and inalienable rights which 
I held to the crown of the Portu- 
guese monarchy, and the sovereignty 
of these kingdoms, in favour of my 
much beloved and esteemed daugh- 
ter and Princess, Donna Maria da 
Gloria, now Queen of Portugal, Ma- 
ria the Second. This I felt bound to 
do for my own honour and that of 
Brazil. Let those still incredulous 
Brazilians, therefore, know (as they 
already ought to have known) that 
the interest of Brazil, and the love 
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of her Jadapendence, are so stron 

in me, that | abdicated the crown o 

the Portuguese monarchy, which, by 
indisputable right belonged to me, 
only because it might hereafter im- 
plicate the interests of Brazil, of 
which country I am the perpetual 
defender.” 

The constitution to which the 
speech alludes, was the memorable 
one so unaccountably taken charge of 
by the British minister, Sir Charles 
Stuart, and which Dom Pedro had 
compiled within a week ; one half, as 
is alleged, copied from the French 
constitution of 1791, and the other 
half from the new Brazilian code. 
Why the Brazilian Emperor should 
have promulgated a republican con- 
stitution is not to be reasoned upon. 
According to some, it was to secure 
popularity with the Brazilians, who 
are all amateurs in legislation; ac- 
cording to others, it was from an 
ambition of making a government 
on his own plan. But in Portugal it 
was received with infinite disgust by 
the whole influential part of the com- 
munity. The pride of the nation was 
equally irritated by the rejection of 
its crown, and by its disposal. The 
ancient sovereignty of Portugal 
seemed thrown into contempt by its 
being thus summarily given to a 
child. The men of property were 
alarmed by the revolutionary turn 
of the charter. The patriots felt that 
the long minority of the little Prin- 
cess would virtually render Portugal 
but a viceroyalty in the hands of the 
one appointed by Dom Pedro, 
and the kingdom but a province of 
Brazil. The spirit of insubordina- 
tion rapidly spread; it grew too 
strong to be checked by the feeble 
geen of the Infanta, who had 

een appointed to the Regency on 
the death of the King; and in the 
month of September 1826, a regi- 
ment quartered at Braganza, under 
the Viscount de Monte Alegre, pro- 
claimed Dom Miguel, and marched 
to the Spanish frontier, where they 
were joined by a number of soldiery 
and some civil functionaries. At 
the same moment, in the Alentejo, 
nearly all the regiments proclaimed 
Dom Miguel, and protested against 
the charter. The insurrection be- 
came general, and the Regency was 
on the point of being forcibly ex- 
tinguished. In this emergency the 
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British Cabinet interposed. The arm- 
ing and recruiting of the insurgents 
in Spain, gave Mr Canning a ground 
for asserting that Portugal was in- 
vaded by a hostile force. 

The British troops sent hastily to 
Lisbon repelled the danger for the 
time. The insurgents retired into 
Spain, where they were disarmed by 
the government, and the Princess 
Regent was once more in safety. 
But it was obvious that this state of 
things could not continue. British 
troops could not keep perpetual gar- 
rison in Portugal; the national feel- 
ing could not be continually coerced. 

e Infanta’s government must 
finally give way ; and for the double 
purpose of tranquillizing the public 
mind, and ensuring the connexion 
of Portugal and Brazil, another ex- 
pedient was resorted to, the marriage 
of Dom Miguel with his niece, the 
daughter of Dom Pedro; a disgusting 
and criminal alliance, but of which 
there had been examples in the 
royal line, the late King himself ha- 
ving been the offspring of Queen 
Maria the First, by her uncle Dom 
Pedro. 

Dom Miguel had now been three 
years and a half under Austrian sur- 
veillance. He was now twenty-five 
years old, and it would have been 
difficult to keep him a prisoner any 
longer, without bringing down strong 
European animadversion. The Em- 
peror of Brazil, on the 3d of July 
1527, had also issued a decree, in 
which, after pronouncing an eulo- 
gium on “the good qualities, acti- 
vity, and firmness of character’ ex- 
hibited by the Prince, he appoint- 
ed him “ his lieutenant, with full 
powers to govern in conformity to 
the provisions of the charter.” This 
decree was communicated to the 
British court and the Austrian. On 
the 6th of October Prince Metter- 
nich communicated to Dom Miguel 
the intelligence that he might return 
to his own country, with a proviso 
that he should not return through 
Spain. Dom Miguel insisted on his 
sailing in no other than a Portuguese 
yessel, as his country would feel it- 
self offended by his returning under 
any other flag. Prince Metternich 
expressed some displeasure at this 
determination, and informed his pri- 
soner that if any farther obstructions 
arose, “he must await at Vienna the 
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orders of Dom Pedro.” After this 
specimen of his free-will, the oath 
to the charter was administered to 
him, and the civil contract. of his 
espousals with Donna Maria was 
celebrated. 

He was now let loose ; he came to 
London, as we all recollect ; was re- 
ceived graciously by the late King, 
and, if we are to believe general re- 
port, distinctly pledged himself to 
his Majesty and his ministers, to the 
observance of the charter, He reach- 
ed Lisbon on the 22d of February 
1828. The national outcry was in- 
stantly and unequivocally raised for 
his assumption of the throne. 

The dispatches of the ‘British am- 
bassador, Sir Frederick Lamb, give 
full testimony on this point. It is 
first stated, that “on the days im- 
mediately succeeding the landing of 
the Prince, cries of “ Long live Dom 
Miguel the First, were heard.” The 
second dispatch, March Ist, states, 
that “ his Royal Highness was inces- 
santly assailed with recommenda- 
tions to declare himself King, and 
reign without the Chambers; further 
saying, that it depended entirely 
his will to do so, as the Chambers 
would offer no opposition, and the 
measure would be popular with the 
great majority of the country.” The 
public feeling on this subject conti- 
nued toincrease. The novel consti- 
tution of Dom Pedro was so hostile 
to the habits of the country, that it 
was received with universal displea- 
sure. In the ambassador’s dispatch 
of March 23d, he distinctly says, 
that “no party of any consequence 
appeared to attach the least value to 
the charter.” The national feeling 
being thus declared, and the whole 
kingdom being in a state of angry 
ferment, Dom Miguel, as Regent of 
Portugal, convened the Cortes, by 
decree of May 6th, 1828, “ for the 
purpose of deciding on the applica- 
tion of certain weighty points. of 
law, and thus re-establishing public 
order.” The mayors and municipa- 
lities were directed to proceed to 
the election of delegates, &c.,“accor- 
ding to the form already jized in the 
previous elections,” and thus tore- 
new the Cortes. The Cortes met, and 
their “ public and solemn award” 
was as follows :— 

“ The national opinion, declared 
at various periods, and according to 
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divers events in our history, excludes 
from the Behe of succession #6 the 
crown, of, ortugal, the actual first- 
yn of the distinguished House of 
raganza, and in his person, as in 
law obviously acknowledged, all his 
descendants. A foreigner through 
choice and preference of his own, a 
foreigner by treaties, the laws of 
Lisbon exclude him, in accordance 
with those of Lamego. Deprived of 
present, future, and, morally speak- 
ing, all possible residence in this 
kingdom he was, in like manner, 
excluded by the letters patent of 
1642.” The document closes with 
declaring, that “the laws, with all 
the Portuguese who love and respect 
them, award to the second son the 
succession to the crown, from which 
the laws themselves had so justly 
excluded the first.” 

In pursuance of this award, the 
Three Orders of the State signed the 
following declaration, July 11, 1828, 

“ The Three Estates of the Realm 
finding that the most clear and per- 
emptory laws excluded from the 
crown of Portugal, previously to 
the 10th of March 1826 (the time of 
the late King’s death), Dom Pedro 
and his descendants, and for this 
same reason called in the person of 
Dom Miguel and his descendants, 
the second line thereto; and that 
every thing that is alleged or may be 
alleged to the contrary is of no mo- 
ment, they unanimously acknowled- 
ged and declared in their seyeral re- 
solutions, and in this general one also 
do acknowledge and declare, that, to 

he King, our Lord, Senhor Dom 

el, the first of that name, from 

the 10th of March 1826, the afore- 
said, crown of Portugal has justly 
belonged. Wherefore all that Sen- 
hor Dom Pedro, in his character of 
of Portugal, which did not. be- 

Jang *9 him, has done. and enacted, 
06 t, to be reputed and declared 
xoid, and particularly what is called 
the Constitutional, Charter, of the 


Portuguese. Monarchy, dated | the 
6th . il, in the year, 1836. And 
dp.order thatthe same may, appear, 
this, present, act, and, Forelaen has 
been drawn. up and si Res y alithe 
persons, othe iat, }é orte on 
account of the Three Estates, of, the 
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palpable fact is, that the Portuguese, 
ooking upon Dom Pedro as for life 
the monarch of a distant land, and 
equally convinced that any govern- 
ment delegated from him to his 
daughter, who was still a child, as to 
aregency, would be nothing less 
than turning their kingdom into a 
dependency on the government of 
the Emperor of Brazil, determined 
that the ancient honours of Portugal 
should not be humiliated, and thus 
determined that they would have a 
king of their own. Dom Pedro had 
already in the most express manner 
declared the separation of Brazil 
from Portugal, and his resolution to 
resist by the sword any attempt to 
renew its dependence on the mother 
country. His proclamation to the 
Brazilians on the 10th of June 1824, 
two years before the death of his 
father, was “ to arms, Brazilians. In- 
dependence or Death is our watch- 
word.” This was followed by a de- 
claration, that he had identified him- 
self with the Brazilians, and was 
resolved to share their fate, “ what- 
ever it might be.” No man could 
have more utterly cut down the 
bridge between himself and the suc- 
cession. His sitting on the throne of 
Brazil was in fact a rebellion, which 
extinguinbet all civil rights in Portu- 
al. 

As the Cortes of Lamego has been 
adverted to on both sides for the 
Portuguese law of succession, its 
history is worth stating. 

Don Alonzo Henriquez, the first 
monarch, was proclaimed King by 
the army and people, and the choice 
being referred for confirmation to 
the great authority of the time, the 
Pope, was by him confirmed. The 
Pope, was the celebrated Innocent 
the Third, the general distributor of 
European crowns, The election was 
made ata period still memorable in 
Portuguese history, the vigil of the 
famous fight of Ourique, in which the 
Moorish invaders were totally de- 
feated,.. This event was nearly halfa 
century, previous to, the memorable 
Meeting at, which the law of royal 
succession was:finally settled. The 
Cortes . of, ja summoned in 


iat declared the.crown to be here- 
ditary in the line Af Don Along 
oyw.nto descend by primogeniture ; 
Hesles t inherit, .on, condition, of 
smaryying, subjects of Portugal, 


Don Alonzo; the 
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but with a perfect and perpetual ex: 
clusion of all foreigners’ from ‘tlie 
throne. 

From the original’ possessor the 
crown descended through cight 
princes of his line, the last of them, 


a 


erdinand the First, leaving no chil- 
dren. The law of the Cortes of La- 
mego had not. sufficiently provided 
for this case, and the three estates of 
the realm, the Cortes, were summon- 
ed to meet at Coimbra in 1383, to 
deliberate on the new emergency. 
The first process was to prove the 
throne vacant, which was done in the 
usual forms by the Chancellor Joao 
das Regras. The next was to pro- 
vide a possessor, which was done by 
proposing that the sceptre should be 
given to the Grand Master of Aviz, 
for his gallant services in the war 
against the Spaniards, as well as in 
consequence of his royal blood. The 
act set forth, that, “ Seeing that the 
blir diene as well as the government 
and defence thereof, have become 
vacated and bereft, after the death 
of King Ferdinand, the last in pos- 
session, and being without king, 
ruler, or any other defender what- 
ever, who can or ought by right to 
inherit the same, we all agreeing 
in our love and deliberation, &c., in 
the name of the Holy and Undivided 
Trinity, do hereby name, elect, and 
receive in the best and most valid 
manner provided by law, the afore- 
said Grand Master, and solemnly 
professed of the Cistercian Order of 
Aviz, Senhor Dom Joao, first of the 
name among those of Portugal, and 
illegitimate son of Peter the First, as 
our King and Lord, as well as of the 
aforesaid kingdoms of Portugal and 
Algarves. And we grant unto him 
that he should call himself King, as 
also that he may be able to do and 
cominhand for our 'governnieént’ and 
defence, ‘as ‘well ‘as’ for’ ‘that’ of the 
aforesaid kingdoms, all those thitizs, 
and each one of ‘them, touching the 
office of King)” &e/ Rel oO 
‘By ‘this’ prince a! ténnexion’ Wis 
formed wh uF = fg Sa 
after he was réle froth his 'voWs 
of celibacy’as Se ee, 


ing "Philippa, thie’ dha iter “6f'‘tHe 
Fike be” Eatetey, Opty te 
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td’ Einantief” le ‘Beja,son oF 
Edward) the First, notwithstanding 
the tompetitorship and nearer claim 
of the Empéror Maximilian, in’ 1495. 
The crown now descended to his 
son, John the Third; and from ‘him 
to Sebastian, the grandson’ of’ the 
late monarch. ‘The crown next fell 
into the possession of Cardinal Hen- 
ry, son of Emanuel. Then began 
the evil days of Portugal. On'the 
death of Henry a crowd of compe- 
titors started up; among whom’ was 
the relentless and bloody Philip the 
Second of Spain. Before the master 
of the New World, and perhaps the 
most powerful sovereign of the Old, 
all opposition hid its’ diminished 
head. Philip seized on the Portu- 
guese crown, and héld the péople in 
merciless thraldom. 

The Spaniards profess an ancient 
scorn of the Portuguese, which the 
Portuguese have returned by an an- 
cient hate. The antipathy of the 
master and the subject was felt ‘in 
perpettial quarrels,’ but ‘it, was ‘riot 
till after the lapse of more than half 
a century that the chain was broken. 
The eyes of the nation had long been 
fixed on the Duke of Braganza, a 
brave and popular ‘nobleman ;’ ‘the 
public irritation was roused into fa 
by the extortions of a tyrannical a 
insolent Viceroy, Vascontellos; a 
meeting was held of noblemen, ‘in 
which it was determined to shake off 
the intolerable yoke of Spain.” 
determination was promptly bara 
ted; thé palace guards were surp 
séd and disarmed ; the Vicéréy v 
thtown ‘out of his chamber window; 
the Spanish authority ‘was declared 
to be at an‘end,'and John’ Duke of 
Yor was proclaimed King.” 

0 confirm this fortunate re ste 
tiou by a public act, the three'estat 
were sumniontd to ‘Lisbon’ if 


The perils of a contest! elite dion 
had been bitterly felt in’ . 
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the glorious King Alonzo Henriquez, 
the founder of the monarchy ; and 
that it should be so ordained, that 
the throne may never again be inhe- 
rited by any foreign king or prince 
whatsoever; so that the sovereign 
who is to be such over this kingdom 
of Portugal, be a natural and legiti- 
mate Portuguese born in the king- 
dom, and held bound to abide and 
dwell personally therein,” &c. &c. 

The petition of the Nobility prayed, 
that “a law be passed, ordaining that 
the succession of this kingdom shall 
not at any time come to a foreign 
prince, nor to his children, notwith- 
standing they may be next of kin to 
the last King in possession. Further, 
that when it happens that the sove- 
reign of these realms succeeds to any 
larger kingdom or lordship, he shall 
always be bound to reside in this ; and 
having two or more male children, 
that the eldest shall succeed to the 
foreign kingdom, and the second to 
this one of Portugal.” 

The third estate, the Clergy, adopt- 
ed the same sentiments, declaring 
that “ experience having shewn the 
injuries which result to kingdoms 
from princes, who are not natural 
born, succeeding thereto, they sub- 
mitted to the King the expediency 
and fitness of putting an end to those 
grievances,” &c. &c. The King, John 
the Fourth, immediately acquiesced 
ia those petitions; his answers con- 
firming their requests were embodied 
into letters patent, and the law of 
the Cortes of Lamego, thus rein- 
forced, became once more the law of 
the land, by decree of the 12th of 
September 1642, signed by the King. 

The state of the question havin 
been thus given from acknowledge 
documents, the conclusion is inevi- 
table, that whoever may have the 
right to the Portuguese throne, Dom 
Pedro and his descendants have none. 
His right is nullified by the ancient 
Jaws, by his own direct acts, and by 
the national opinion. If he cannot 

overn Portugal in his own person, 

e cannot govern it by a delegated 
authority, let the name be Donna 
Maria, Count Palmela, or what it 
will. At this moment there is not 
the aligntess evidence that he has 
any valid portion of the national will 


on his side, He has been a twelve- 
month in Europe, and not a single 
‘in 


province of Portugal has declare 
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his favour ; he has been nearly three 
months in Portugal, and notwith- 
standing proclamations, and the 
lavish distribution of money, no por- 
tion of the people have joined him; 
no man of rank has come over to 
his side ; he has seized on a single 
strong position, and in that he is 
besieged. In that position, too, he is 
sustained altogether by foreign suc- 
cours, for if he were left to his Por- 
tuguese resources, he must surren- 
der within a week. His provisions, 
his ammunition, his arms, his troops, 
come from foreign countries. His 
recruits Poles, Swiss, French, Eng- 
lish—every thing but Portuguese ; 
while his adversary is surrounded 
by all the influential classes, traverses 
the provinces with a couple of 
grooms, is every where received 
with triumphal arches, feasts, and 
congratulations ; and fights his com- 
petitor’s foreign brigades, at the head 
of a native militia. This settles the 

uestion of public opinion; and if 

om Pedro is to be made Regent of 
Portugal, it must be by the bayonet. 

The personal merits of the com- 

etitors can be a matter of but little 
import to us. They are, probably, 
nearly on a par for good and evil. 
The brothers are both brave, and 
possibly both disposed to use their 
authority as men born under arbi- 
trary governments are in the habit 
of doing. Dom Pedro has been al- 
ready expelled from a throne for al- 
leged unconstitutional and arbitrary 
conduct. Dom Miguel has, at least, 
the advantage of him in this point, 
for he has not been so'expelled ; and 
the nation even plunge into foreign 
war to keep him on the throne. He 
has been called a tyrant; but it is 
clear that he has not yet earned the 
odium of his country. That there 
may be men in Portugal who love 
the charter, and hate the King,—that 
there may be real lovers of liberty, 
who prefer the constitution of Dom 
Pedro to the ancient forms of go- 
vernment,—that there are many Vol- 
tairists, French agents, avowed athe- 
ists, and conscious Jacobins, who 
would prefer any change that gave 
them a chance of general rapine or 
reyenge,—that Dom Miguel may have 
imprisoned open repuguants to his 
soldiers muti- 


but as neither the attachment of the 
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one to the charter, nor the corrup- 
tions of the other, can prove that the 

ule of Dom Pedro is the national 
wish, so neither the imprisonment, 
nor even the death, of the indivi- 
duals in question, can stigmatize the 
government with the name of ty- 
tranny. Unquestionably his reign has 
not exhibited any of those sweeping 
executicns, that love for indiscrimi- 
nate vengeance, that passion for a 
fierce and bloody exercise of power, 
which deserves the name of tyranny. 
There has been no one instance of 
the death of a man of rank or for- 
tune on the scaffold,—there has been 
no death, even of the lowest order, 
so far as we have heard, without a 
trial,—there has been no arbitrary 
confiscation, certainly there has been 
no systematic public plunder, vic- 
lence, or vindictiveness. And yet the 
throne has been perpetually in a si- 
tuation which might have offered 
strong temptations to severity. Sur- 
rounded with incentives to the most 
violent exercise of power; party, 
whether right or wrong, busy, for 
the last four years, against the pos- 
sessor of the throne ; conspiracy in- 
cessantly sowed in the provinces ; 
correspondence with foreign and 
hostile courts sedulously sustained ; 
a rival sovereign going the rounds of 
Europe, and canvassing commisera- 
tion from every people ; Dom Pedro 
holding an integral portion of the 
realm in actual possession, and fit- 
ting out from it an expedition against 
the royal authority ; attempts of all 
kinds made to rouse the populace to 
revolt, to corrupt the army, to shake 
the credit of the throne with foreign 
powers, and, finally, to drive its pos- 
sessor to the last extremities of per- 
sonal disgrace and ruin ;—if personal 
vengeance could be justified, it might 
seek its justification in circumstances 
like these. Yet this vengeance has 
never been detected. We in vain at 
this moment ask if there is on record 
a single authentic charge of cruelty 
against the possessor of the Portu- 
guese throne. The English news- 
papers, undoubtedly, have decided 
otherwise. There is not a Radical 
journal, from the Land’s End to the 
Orkneys, that has not sat in judg- 
ment on him, and summarily pro- 
nounced him to be a monster. The 
Radical orators in the House, the 
echoes of the Radical journals, and 
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who dare not be any thing else, have 
followed this high authority, and 
blackened him with the most sulky 
physiognomy of despotism. But if 
we demand the facts for our own 
guidance, we still are answered by 
mere declamation. 

The charge against Dom Miguel 
of having violated his oath, a charge 
which has earned for him the angry 
animadversions of the successive Fo- 
pies Secretaries, Lords Aberdeen 
and Palmerston, is of a more serious 
quality. Our business is not to vin- 
dicate him ; but let us know the ex- 
act state of the case, before we fasten 
upon a prince the charge of perjury 
more than upon any other man. The 
only known and formal declaration 
on the point is his oath to the charter 
taken at Vienna. That oath was, un- 
questionably, taken under circum- 
stances in which no oath should be 
demanded of any individual. The 
Prince was not a free agent—he was 
under duresse. He had been sent a 

risoner to Vienna—he had been 
Kept there in surveillance for three 
years and a half—he might have been 
kept there during his life, if it had 
answered the policy of Austria. At 
the end of the three years and a half 
an oath was tendered to him, noto- 
riously opposed to all his opinions. 
Who can tell but the refusal of that 
oath would have been the sentence 
of his exile or imprisonment ? Who 
is there now to tell us the distinct 
features which might have made an 
oath of that nature no more valid 
than an oath extorted by the pistol 
of ahighwayman ? All is cloudy still. 
On this point we have no materials 
for decision. Common-justice must 
wait for clearer information than any 
that has reached the world. 

Dom Miguel’s presumed pledges 
to our King and his Ministers, have 
not yet been presented to the public 
knowledge with even the feeble and 
imperfect formality of the Vienna 
oath. Whether they were delivered 
as promise, opinion, or conjecture; 
whether they were solemnly given, 
or simply expressed in the laxity of 
conversation, or extorted in the a 
of hopes or fears, remains to be told. 
This only is certain, that at the time 
of Dom Miguel’s brief sojourn in this 
country, the late King was unfortu- 
nately’ in''a state of health which 
Heatly precluded all public business ; 
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aud of the’ Foreign Secretary it is 
enough to say, tlat he was Lord 
Dudley, -a nobleman’ whose’ ¢ondi- 
tion of mind then was’ neatly ‘as ec- 
centric as it is now.’ With a Sove- 
reign racked by pain, and a minister 
proverbial for the ramblings of ‘his 
mind, we must require more evi- 
dence than has hitherto transpired, 
to decide that any pledge was given 
which could convict the giver of a 
deliberate intention to deceive. 

’ But let us suppose that he did in- 
tend to deceive—that he was dipped 
in the deepest stain of tergiversation 
—whatis that to the English people ? 
Where have we acquired the right of 
bringing foreign princes into judg- 
ment, let their veracity be what it 
may? The point is altogether per- 
sonal. It involves no breach of na- 
tiorial treaty, it has perfected no 
national offence. It may be a matter 
for the Portuguese nation to consi- 
der. But it is evident that they have 
not considered it to be worth their 
attention ; and what right have we to 
declare to Portugal that she shall not 
have a King according to her own 
choice, because he broke his oath to 
his Austrian jailer, or beguiled the 
ba eg et intellects of an English 
Secretary? To put the extreme case— 
if Dom Miguel were personally guilty 
of every crime that could degrade 
the human character, we might 
‘s¢orn and hate the individual, we 
might pronounce him unfit’ to’ sit 
upon a throne, if we will, but the 
arbitration does not rest with us. The 
Portuguese nation, fully acquainted 
‘with the man and the character, have 
¢hocen him for their monarch. And 
which among our most red-hot set- 
tlers of nations, will venture to say 
that they must wait for the approba- 
* ‘tion of England on the matter ? if 
they have chosen il], the ill be'on 
them. But the ‘choice can be’ no 
‘more’ an affair of ours than ‘the cala- 
mity! ‘The'P se haye shéwn 
that ‘their choice was’ spontaneotis ; 
diey ‘hare since' shen that they ad- 
‘here to their choices they are at’this 

out holding out defiance’ to the two 
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have no idea of charging the English 
councils with any factious and inter- 
meddling ambition. They may have 
béen involved in the dispute by the 
original weakness of Mr Canning’s 
intervention-policy, and by the new 
system of flattering the French go- 
vernment. We speak of the whole 
transaction, not in the spirit of party, 
but in the common sense of every- 
day life. With the Portuguese choice 
of the sitter on the throne, England 
has unquestionably no right what- 
ever to interfere. 

But in one point we must beware 
lest we are, however unconsciously, 
drawing a degree of guilt upon our- 
selves; and that point is, the present 

ractice of raising soldiers for the 
ortuguese contest. No man has a 
right to shed the blood of man but 
in self-defence, or for the protection 
of the weak, and this latter only in 
extreme cases. The soldier fighting - 
for his country, fights virtually in 
self-defence. But who can place the 
recruits that are going off daily to 
fight in Portugal, in the list of self- 
defenders ? We are not at war with 
Portugal as a nation, yet do we not 
sanction, by this winking at the act, 
the crime of men going to shoot Por- 
tuguese for their pay? The same 
tule which now leads the British re- 
cruit to fight in Portugal, would 
sanction murder on the high-road. 
The highwayman shoots men for 
what he can get by it. What per- 
sonal feeling can the British half-pay 
officer, or the common soldier, have 
in the quarrel between two Portu- 
guese princes? His feeling is, noto- 
riously and simply, a desire to be 
employed, to get pay and promotion, 
and for that purpose he sheds the 
blood of Portuguese officers and sol- 
diers ; strangers, whom he would 
never meet but for thus seeking 
their bleod ; and with whom he has 
ho more national or personal quar- 
rel’ than with the man in the moon. 
‘Beyond'all doubt, ‘this act of utterly 
unprovoked and'unnecessary aggres- 
‘sion in “the individual, is murder— 
‘arder in the eyés of God and nian. 
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litary persons, into the quarrels of 
foreign countries... But over its. half- 
pay. list,it has a hold ; and. if is shall 
sufier .a_single individual, to, raise 
nen in this country for either of the 
parties, it, beyond all controversy, 
puts itself into a position of bellige- 
rency. Qn this head we shall re- 
joice to see our policy retracted, | If 
the Portuguese princes will continue 
to present to Europe a spectacle un- 
precedented among all the frightful, 
disgusting, and guilty spectacles of 
later times, two brothers seeking 
each. other’s blood; let the British 
take the only part suitable to a wise 
aad moral people ; let the British na- 
tion distinctly refuse to be an ac- 
complice in this hideous exhibition ; 
or, if we must exert our, power, let 
us exert it to conciliate and appease, 
and put.forth our intervention to stop 
a contest which outrages eyery pub- 
lic interest, every principle of huma- 
nity, and every command of religion. 
‘The,exact state of the question is 
this. Before the death of the late 
King John the Sixth, Dom Pedro had, 
by an act of direct revolt, declared 
Brazil independent, of Portugal, and 
himself Emperor, On the eath of 
the late King, in 1826, the, Portu- 
guese. nation, notwithstanding the 
revolt, offered. their. crown to Dom 
Pedro, on.condition of his returning 
to. Portugal, which, by the. ancient 
laws, was essential to his possession 
ofthe throne. The throne then, by 
those, laws, came to the second son 
of, the late King, but, that son was a 
prisoner in Austria, A regency was 
appointed in, this emergency, by the 
influence of Dom Pedro, at the head 
of which was_his, sister, the Infanta, 
which. regency was suffered only. in 
consequence of the annexed condi- 
tion,, that onthe second. son’s.arri- 
ving, at the age of twenty-five that 
s0n should, assume, the regency 3a 
provision, which, notori usly pointed 
out Dom Miguel, he being. ment 
three, at, the rey ri eet 
the. throne. by, reason, of a we el 
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order to,quiet.the, ot depen and 


preserve any, shew/of dependence on 
Dem, Pedro... B this nominal 
Sovereign... the,, er idered 
bai not content,,, hey, conside 
a FAgenGy, ta,be an. ieee ialiee 
epend lence.on a power, which 
yt itself altogether, a 
separate,.and foreign state, With a 
perfectly,j le national, feeling, 
they refused to. suffer the colony to 
become the: disposer of the parent 
state; and they, i in, 1828, proclaimed 
Dom ‘Miguel king, for the mere, ob- 
ject of national independence, and in 
undoubted consistency withthe spirit 
of their whole,code of. laws a reverring 
to the throne. .Dom.Pedro now, 
. for the purpose,of shaking Dom, Mi- 
uel’s, succession, transferred to his 
aughter, PREDR Maria, aright which 
existed nO longer, he having already 
alienated it from imself, and set.her 
up. as a,rival to the prince of the na- 
tional choice. , The, Portuguese na- 
tion, still, considering that the go- 
vernment of,.a. child ‘must be, but.a 
contrivance for keeping the countfy- 
under the jurisdiction of the father, 
and being justified by.the laws of 
the Cortes, rejecting the foreign King 
and Ais descendants, refused, to..re- 
ceive her as, their Queen; and haye 
armed in, defence of the sovereign 
whom they chose, certainly without 
any intervention of yore aid, Dee 
whom, they, are, now, fighting, an 
whom they have hitherte shewn — 
tendency whatever, under all, their 
temptations, to.abjure.. ,, 
tis evident that Dom Pedro, with- 
out his. foreign. bh ey and . hia fo- 
reign MONEY, could not stay an hour 
in ancaael itis equally clear, that 
Dom Miguel is fighting with no other 
strength than, the. force of the coun- 
try... [tis equally clear that, a con- 
tinuance of the pirnagle can. only 
alienate, Portugal, from England, 
_turb a in with. fears, “rexolution 
ang, as the re- 
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Cuap. XVII. 


SCENES IN CUBA. 


Ariel. 
Thou call 


Tue spirit had indeed fled—the 
ethereal essence had departed—and 
the poor wasted and blood-stained 
husk which lay before us, could no 
longer be moved by our sorrows, or 
gratified by our sympathy. Yet I 


stood riveted to the spot, until I was - 


aroused by the deep-toned voice of 
Padre Carera, who, lifting up his 
hands towards heaven, addressed the 
Almighty in extempore prayer, be- 
seeching his mercy to our erring 
sister who had just departed. The 
unusualness of this stattled me.— 
“ As the tree falls, so must it lie,” had 
been the creed of my ee and 
was mine ; but now for the first time 
I heard aclergyman wrestling inmen- 
tal agony, and interceding with the 
God who hath said, “ Repent before 
the night cometh in which no man 
can work,” for a sinful creature, 
whose worn-out frame was now as a 
clod of the valley. But I had little 
time for consideration, as presently 
all the negro servants of the establish- 
ment set up a loud howl, as if they 
had lost their nearest and dearest. 
“Oh, our poor dear young mistress 
is dead ! She has gone to the bosom of 
the Virgin !—She is gone to be happy!” 
—*“ Then why the deuce make such 
a yelling ?” quoth Bang in the other 
room, when this had been translated 
to him. Glad to leave the chamber 
of death, I entered the large hall, 
where I had left our friend. 

“TI say, Tom—awful work. Hear 
how the rain pours, and—murder— 
such a flash! Why, in Jamaica, we 
don’t startle greatly at lightning, but 
absolutely I heard it hiss—there, 
again”—the noise of the thunder 
stopped further colloquy, and the 
wind now burst down the valley with 
a loud roar. 

Don Ricardo joined us. “ My good 
friends—we are in a scrape here— 
what is to be done ?—a melancholy 





—__——_—— Safely in harbour 
Is the King’s ship,—In the deep nook where once 
st me up at midnight to fetch dew 

From the still vexed Bermoothes—there she’s hid. 


The Tempest. 


affair altogether.”—Bang’s curiosity 
here fairly got the better of him. 

“I say, Don Ricardibus—do—beg 
pend though—do give over this 

umbugging outlandish lingo of 
yours—speak like a Christian, in 
your mother tongue, and leave off 
your Spanish,which now,since [know 
it is all a bam,seems to sit as strangely 
on you as my grandmother’s toupee 
would on Tom Cringle’s Mary.” 

“ Now do pray, Mr Bang,” said I, 
when Don Ricardo broke in— 

“ Why, Mr Bang, I am, as you now 
know, a Scotchman.” 

“ How do I know any such thing 
—that is, for a certainty—while you 
keep cruising amongst so many lin- 
goes, as Tom there says ?” 

“The docken, man,” said I.—Don 
Ricardo smiled. 

“T am a Scotchman, my dear sir; 
and the same person who in his youth 
was neither more nor less than wee 
Richy Cloche, in the long town of 
Kirkaldy, is in his old age Don Ri- 
cardo Campana of St Jago de Cuba. 
But more of this anon,—at present 
we are in the house of mourning, and 
alas the day! that it should be so.” 

By this time the storm had increa- 
sed most fearfully, and as Don Ri- 
cardo, Aaron, and myself, sat in the 
dark damp corner of the large 
gloomy hall, we could scarcely see 
each other, for the lightning had now 
ceased, and the darkness wasso thick, 
that had it not been for the lightfrom 
the large funeral wax tapers, which 
had been instantly lit upon poor 
Maria’s death, in the room where 
she lay, that streamed through the 
yr oor, we should have been un- 
able to see our very fingers before 
us 


“ What is that?” said Campana; 
“heard you nothing, gentlemen ?” 

In the lulls of the rain and the 
blast, the same long low cry was 
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heard, which had startled me by 
Maria’s bedside, and occasioned the 
sudden and fatal exertion which had 
been the cause of the bursting out 
afresh of the bloodvessel. 

“Why,” said I, “it is little more 
than three o’clock in the afternoon 
yet, dark as it is; let us sally out, Mr 
Bang, for I verily believe that the 
hollo we have heard is my Captain’s 
voice, and, if I conjecture rightly, he 
must have arrived at the other side 
of the river, probably with the Doc- 
tor.” 

“ Why, Tom,” quoth Aaron, “ it is 
only three in the afternoon, as you 
say, although by the sky I could al- 
most vouch for its being midnight, 
—but I don’t like that shouting—Did 
you ever read of a water-kelpie, Don 
Richy ?” 

“Poo, poo, nonsense,” said the 
Don; “ Mr Cringle is, I fear, right 
enough.” At this moment the wind 
thundered at the door and window- 
shutters, and howled’ amongst the 
neighbouring trees and round the 
roof, as if it would have blown the 
house down upon our devoted heads. 
The cry was again heard, during a 
momentary pause. 

“ Zounds!”’ said Bang, “it is the 
skipper’s voice, as sure as fate—he 
must be in danger—let us go and see, 
Tom.” 

“Take me with you,” said Cam- 
pana,—the foremost always whenany 
good deed was to be done,—and, in 
place of clapping on his great-coat to 
meet the storm, to our unutterable 
surprise, he began to disrobe himself, 
all to his trowsers and large straw 
hat. He then called one of the ser- 
vants, “ trae me un lasso.” The lasso, 
a long thong of plaited hide, was 
forthwith brought; he coiled it up 
in his left hand. “ Now, Pedro,” said 
he to the negro servant who had 
fetched it, (a tall strapping fellow,) 
** you and Gaspar follow me. Gen- 
tlemen, are you ready?” Gaspar 
appeared, properly accoutred, with 
a long pole in one hand and a thong 
similar to Don Ricardo’s in the other, 
he as well as his comrade being stark 
naked all to their waistcloths. “ Ah, 
well done, my sons,” said Don Ri- 
cardo, as both the negroes prepared 
to follow their master. So off we 
started to the deor, although »we 
heard the tormenta raging without 
with appalling fury. Bang undid the 
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latch, and the next moment he was 
flat on his back, the large leaf having 
flown open with tremendous vio- 
lence, capsizing him like an infant. 

The Padre from the inner chamber 
came to our assistance, and by our 
joint exertions we at length got the 
door to again and barricaded, after 
which we made our exit from the 
lee-side of the house by a window. 
Under other circumstances, it would 
have been difficult to refrain from 
laughing at the appearance we made. 
We were all drenched in an instant 
after we left the shelter of the house, 
and there was old Campana, naked 
to the waist, with his large sombrero 
and long pigtail hanging down his 
back, like a mandarin of twenty 
buttons. Next followed his two 
black assistants, naked as I have de- 
scribed them, all three with their coils 
of rope in their hands, like a hang- 
man and his deputies; then advanced 
friend Bang and myself, without our 
coats or hats, with handkerchiefs 
tied round our heads, and our bodies 
bent down so as to stem the gale as 
strongly'as we could. 

But the planting attorney, a great 
schemer, a kind of Will Wimble in 
his way, had thought fit, of all things 
in the world, to bring his umbrella, 
which the wind, as might have been 
expected, ‘reversed most unceremo- 
niously the moment he attempted to 
hoist it, and tore it from the staff, so 
that, on the impulse of the moment, 
he had toclutch the flying red silkand 
thrust his head through the centre, 
where the stick had stood, as if he 
had been some curious flower. As 
we turned the corner of the house, 
the full force of the storm met us 
right in the teeth, when flap flew Don 
Ricardo’s hat past us; but the two 
blackamoors had taken the precau- 
tion to strap each of theirs down 
with a strong grass lanyard. We con- 
tinued to work to windward, while 
every now and then the hollo came 
past us on the gale louder and loud- 
er, until it guided us to the fording 
which we had crossed on our first 
arrival. We stopped there ;—the red 
torrent, was rushing tumultuously 

ast us, hut we saw nothing save a 
ew wet and shivering negroes on the 
opposite side, who had sheltered 
themselves under a cliff, and were 
busily employed in, attempting to 
light a fire. The holloing continued, 
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“Why, ‘what’ ¢an’ be’ wrong ?”” at 
length ‘said ‘Don Ritardo, ‘and’ he 
shouted to ‘tle’ people on’ the oppo- 
site side. 

He might as well have spared his 
breath, for, although they saw his 
gestures and the motion of his lips, 
they no more heard him than we did 
them, as they very considerately in 
return made mouths at us, bellowing 
no doubt that they could not hear us. 

“Don Ricardo—Don Ricardo !”’ at 
this crisis sung out Gaspar, who had 
clambered up the rock, to havea peep 
about him,—“ Ave Maria—Alla son 
dos pobres, que peresquen pronto, st 
nosotros no pueden ayudarlos.” 

“ Whereabout ?” said Campana— 
“ whereabouts ? speak, man, speak.” 

“Down in the valley—about a 
quarter of a league, I see two men on 
a large rock, in the middle of the 
stream ; the wind is in that direction, 
it must be them we heard.” 

“God be gracious to us! true 
enough—true enough,—let us go to 
them then—my children.” And we 
again all cantered off after the excel- 
lent Don Ricardo. But before we 
could reach the spot, we had to make 
a detour, and come down upon it 
from the precipitous brow of the 
beetling cliff above, for there was no 
beach nor shore to the swollen river, 
which was here very deep, and sur- 
ged, rushing under the hollow bank 
with comparatively little noise, which 
was the reason why we heard the 
cries so distinctly. 

The unfortunates who were in 
peril, whoever they might be, seemed 
to comprehend our motions, for one 
of them held out a white handker- 
chief, which I immediately answer- 
ed by a similar signal, when the 
shouting ceased, until, guided by 
the negroes, we reached the verge 
of the cliff, and looked down from 
the red crumbling bank'on the foam- 
ing water, as it swept past’ beneath. 
It was here about thirty yards broad, 
divided ‘by a rocky w like islet, 
on which grew'a profusion of dark 
bushes and one large tree; whose top- 
most branches were ‘on a level with 
us where we stood. This treé was 
divided, about twelve feet from the 
root, into two limbs, in-the fork of 
which sat, like a big monkey; no less 
apersonage than Captain N+~Winitt 
self, wet and dripping, withhis clothes 
besmeared with mud, and shivéring 
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with! cold. At the foot of the tree’sat 
in rueful mood, a small atitique beau 
of'an old man in a coat which had 
once been blue silk, wearing breeches 
the original colour of which no man 
could tell, and without his wig, his 
clear bald pate shining amidst. the 
surrounding desolation like an ‘os- 
trich’s egg. Beside these worthies 
stood two trembling way-worn mules 
with drooping heads, their one ears 
hanging down most disconsolately. 
The moment we came in sight, the 
skipper hailed us. 

“ Why, I am hoarse with bawling, 
Don Ricardo, but here am I and ‘ed 
Doctor Pavo Real, in as sorry a 
plight as any two gentlemen need 
be. On attempting the ford two 
hours ago, blockheads as we were 
—beg pardon, Don Pavo”—the Doc- 
tor bowed, and grinned like a ba- 
boon—“ we had nearly been drown- 
ed; indeed, we should have been 
drowned entirely, had we not brought 
up on this island of Barataria here. 
—But how is the young lady? tell 
me that,” said the excellent-hearted 
fellow, even in the midst of his own 
danger. 

“" Mind yourself, my beautiful 
child,” cried Bang. “ How are we 
to get you on terra firma?” 

“ Poo—in the easiest way possi- 
ble,” rejoined he, with true seaman- 
like self-possession. “ I see you have 
ropes—Tom Cringle, heave me the 
end of the line which Don Ricardo 
carries, will you ?” 

“ No, no—I can do that myself,’ 
said Don Ricardo, and with a swing 
he hove the leathern noose at the 
skipper, and whipped it over his 
neck in a twinkling. The Scotch 
Spaniard, I saw, was pluming himself 
on his skill, but N—— was up to 
him, for in an instant he dropped 
out of it,while in slipping through he 
let it fall over'a broken limb of ‘the 
tree. 

“Such an eel—such an eel !” 
shouted the attendant negroes, both 
éxpert hands with the /asso-them- 
selves. ‘ o 

“ Now, Don Ricardo, since I'am 
not to be had, make ‘your end of the 
thong’ fast round that large’ stone 
there.” Campana did so. “Ah, 
that will do.” And so saying, the 
skipper warped himself to the top of 
the cliff with great agility. He was 


no sooner in safety himself, however, 
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than, the idea, of paving left the, poor 


doctor, in peril flashed,on, him, 

“I must return—I must: return! 
If. the, river rises, the body.will be 
drowned out and out.” 

And notwithstanding our entreat- 
ies, he did return as he came, and 
descending the tree, began apparent- 
ly. to argue with the little Medico, 
and to endeavour to persuade him to 
ascend; and make his escape as the 
Captain himself had done; but it 
would not do. Pavo Real—as brave 
a little man as ever was seen—made 
many salams and obeisances, but 
move he would not. He shook his 
head. repeatedly, in a very solemn 
way, as if he had said, “ My very ex- 
cellent friends, I am much obliged to 
you, but itis impossible; my dignity 
would be compromised by such a 
proceeding,” 

Presently N——— appeared to wax 
very emphatic, and pointed to a pin- 
nacle of limestone rock, which, had 
stood out like a small steeple above 
the surface of the flashing, dark red 
eddies, when we first arrived on the 
spot, but now only stopped the water 
with aloud gurgle, the top rising and 
disappearing as the stream surged 
past, like a buoy jaugling in a tide- 
way. The smal] man shook his head, 
but the water. now rose so rapidly, 
that there was scarcely dry standing 
room. for, the two poor devils, of 
mules, while the Doctor and the skip- 
per had the greatest difficulty in find- 
ing a footing for themselves. 

‘Time and circumstances began to 
press, and N-——, after another un- 
availing attempt to persuade the 
Doctor, began apparently to rouse 
himself, and muster his energies. 
He first drove the mules forcibly 
into the stream at the side opposite 
where we stood, which was the deep- 
est water, and least broken by rocks 
and stones, and we had the pleasure 
to see them scramble out safe and 
sound ; he then put his. hand to his 
mouth, and, hailed.us to throw him a 
rope—it was done--he caught it, and 
then by a significant gesture to.,Cam- 
pana, gave him,to;understand: that 
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kicked,.and spurzed, and backed like 
a, restive diorse.;; At,,ene, and the 
same moment, N---~made fasta guy 
round his waist,and we hoisted away, ~ 
while he, hauled on, the other line, 
so, that. we,Janded, the Lilliputian 
Esculapius, safe on the top_of the 
bank, with the wind nearly out of his 
body from his violent exertions, and 
the running of the noose. 

It was now, the work of a moment 
for the Captain, to ascend \the: tree 
and again warp himself ashore, when 
he set himself to apologize with all 
his might and main, pleading strong 
necessity ; and having succeeded in 
pacifying the offended dignity of the 
Doctor, we turned towards. the 
house. 

“ Look out there,” sung out Cam- 

na sharply. Time indeed, thought 

, for right a-head of us, as if an invi- 
sible gigantic ploughshare had passed 
over the woods, a valley or chasm 
was suddenly opened down the hill- 
side witha noise like thunder, and 
branches and whole limbs of trees 
were instantly torn away, and tossed 
inte the air like straws. ‘“ Down on 
your noses, my fine fellows,” cried 
the skipper. We were all flat in anin- 
stant except the Medico, the stubborn 
little brute, who stood until the tor- 
nado reached him, when in a twink- 
ling he, was, cast on his back, with 
a violence, as I thought, to have dri- 
ven his breath for ever. and aye out 
of his body., While we lay we heard 
all kinds of things hurtle, past. us 
through the air, pieces of timber, 
branches of trees, coffee bushes, and 
even stones,. Presently it lulled 
again, and we got upright to look 
round us... : 

“ How will the old house stand all 
this, Don Ricardo?” said the drench- 
ed skipper. He had to shoutto be 
heard, The Don was too busy to an- 
swer, but,once more strode gn to- 
wards the dwelling, as if he expect- 
ed something even worse, than. we 
had experienced to be still awaiting 
us, By the. time, we,,reached. it, it 
was full ef, negroes, men, women; 
apd, children, ., whose huts... had_al- 
ready,.heen destroyed, poor, drench- 
ed, miserable devils, with scarcely 
any /clethayg; and to crown our com, 
foxt, we, found, the roof leaking, in 

Siohy: this. time the night 
So PA and Our prospects were 
AFOM: Ting, | The, rain. had 
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entirely ceased, nor was there any 
lightning, but the storm was most 
tremendous, blowing in gusts, and 
veering round from east to north 
with the speed of thought. The force 
of the gale, however, gradually de- 
clined, until the wind subsided alto- 
ether, and every thing was still. 

e low murmured conversation of 
the poor negroes who environed 
us, was heard distinctly; the hard 
breathing of the sleeping children 
could-even be distinguished. But I 
was by no means sure that the hur- 
ricane was over, and Don Ricardo 
and the rest seemed to think as I did, 
for there was not a word interchan- 
ged between us for some time. 

“ Doyou hear that ?” atlength said 
Aaron Bang, as a low moaning sound 
rose wer into the night air. It 
approached and grew louder. 

“The voice of the approaching 
tempest amongst the higher branches 
of the trees,” said the Captain. The 
rushing noise overhead increased, 
but still all was so calm where we 
sat, that you could have heard a pin 
drop. Poo, thought I, it Aas passed 
over us after all—no fear now, when 
one reflects how completely shelter- 
ed we are. Suddenly, however, the 
lights in the room where the body 
lay were blown out, and the roof 
groaned and creaked as it had been 
the bulkheads of a ship in a tem- 
pestuous sea. 

* We shall have to cut and run 
from this anchorage presently, after 
all,” said I; “ the house will never 
hold on till morning.” 

The words were scarcely out of 
my mouth, when, as if a thunderbolt 
had struck it, one of the windows in 
the hall was driven in with a roar, 
as if the Falls of Ni had been 
pouring overhead, and the tempest 

aving thus forced an entrance, the 
roof of that part of the house where 
we sat was blown up, as if by gun- 
powder—ay, in the twinkling of an 
eye; and there we were with the bare 
walls, and the angry heaven over- 
head, and the rain descending in 
bucketsful. Fortunately, two large 
joists or couples, being deeply em- 
bedded in the substance of the walls, 
remained, when the rafters and ridge- 
= were torn away, or we must 

ave been crushed in the ruins. 

There was again a deathlike lull, 
the wind fell to a small melancholy 


sough amongst the tree-tops, but a8 
before, where we sat, there was not a 
breath stirring. So complete was the 
calm now, that after a light had been 
struck, and placed on the floor in the 
middle of the room, shewing the sur- 
rounding group of shivering half- 
naked savages, with fearful distinct- 
ness, the flame shot up straight as 
an arrow, clear and bright, although 
we heard the distant roar of the 
storm as it rushed over the moun- 
tain above us. 

This unexpected stillness frighten- 
ed the women more than the fierce- 
ness of the gale at the loudest had 
done. 

“ We must go forth,” said Seiora 
Campana; “ the elements are only 
gathering themselves for a more 

readful hurricane than what we 
have already experienced. We must 
go forth to the little chapel in the 
wood, or the next burst may, and will, 
bury us under the walls;” and she 
moved towards Maria’s room, where, 
by this time, lights had again been 
placed. “ We must move the body,” 
we could hear her say; “ we must 
all proceed to the chapel ; in a few 
minutes the storm will be raging 
again as loud as ever.” 

“ And my wife is very right,” said 
Don Ricardo; “ so, Gaspar, call the 
other people; have some mats, and 
quatres, and mattresses carried down 
to the chapel, and we shall all re- 
move, for, with half of the roof gone, 
it is but tempting the Almighty to re- 
main here longer.” 

The word was passed, and we 
were soon under weigh, four negroes 
leading the van, carrying the un- 
coffined body of the poor girl ona 
sofa; while two servants, with large 
splinters of a sort of resinous wood 
for flambeaux, walked by the side of 
it. Next followed the women of the 
family, covered up with all the cloaks 
and spare garments that could be 
collected; then Don Picador Can- 
grejo, with Ricardo Campana, the 
skipper, Aaron Bang, and myself ; 
the procession being closed by the 
household negroes, with more lights, 
which all burned steadily and clear. 

We descended through a magnifi- 
cent natural avenue of lofty trees 


(whose brown moss-grown trunks 
and fantastic boughs were strongly 
lit up by the blaze of the resinous 
torches ; and the fresh white eplinter- 
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marks where the branches had been 
torn off by the storm, glanced bright 
and clear, and the rain-drops on the 
dark leaves sparkled like diamonds) 
towards the river, along whose brink 
the brimful red-foaming waters rush- 
ed past us, close by the edge of the 
path. After walking about four hun- 
dred yards, we came to a small but 
massive chapel, fronting the river, 
the back pe resting against a rocky 
bank, with two superb cypress-trees 
owing, one on each side of the 
oor; we entered, Padre Carera 
leading the way. ‘The whole area of 
the interior of the building did not 
exceeda parallelogram of twenty feet 
by twelve. At the eastern end, front- 
ing the door, there was a small altar- 
piece of hard wood, richly ornament- 
ed with silver, and there was one or 
two bare wooden benches standing 
on the tiled floor; but the chief se- 
curity we had that the building 
would withstand the storm, consist- 
ed in its having no window or aper- 
ture whatsoever, excepting two small 
ports, one on each side of the altar- 
piece, and the door, which was a 
massive frame of hardwood planking. 
The body was deposited at the foot of 
the altar, and the ladies, having been 
wrapped up in cloaks and blankets, 
were safely lodged in quatres, while 
we, the gentlemen of the comfortless 
arty, seated ourselves, disconsolate- 
y enough, on the wooden benches. 
The door was made fast, after the 
servants had kindled a blazing wood- 
fire on the floor; and although the 
flickering light cast by the wax ta- 
pers in the six large silver candle- 
sticks which were planted beside the 
bier, as it blended with the red glare 
of the fire, and fell strong on the pale 
uncovered features of the corpse, 
and on the anxious faces of the wo- 
men, was often startling enough, yet 
being conscious of a certain degree 
of security, from the thickness of 
the walls, we made up our minds, as 
well as we could, to spend the night 
where we were. ~ 
“Tsay, Tom Cringle,” said Aaron 
Bang, “ all the females are snug there, 
you see; we have a blazing fire on 
the hearth, and here is some comfort 
for we men slaves ;” whereupon he 
roduced two bottles of brandy. 
n Ricardo Campana, with whom 
Bang seemed now to be absolutely 
in league, or,in vulgar phrase, as thick 
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as pickpockets, had brought a goblet 
of water, and asmall silver drinking’ 
cup, with him, so we passed the crea- 
tureround, and tried all we could to 
while away the tedious night. There 
had been a calm for a full hour at 
this time, and the Captain had ste 
ped out to reconnoitre, and on his 
return he had reported that the 
swollen stream had very much sub- 
sided. 

“ Well, we shall get away, I hope, 
to-morrow morning, after all,” whis- 
pered Bang. 

He had scarcely spoken when it 
began to pelt and rain again, as if a 
waterspout had burst overhead, but 
there was no wind. 

“ Come, that is the clearing up of 
it,” said Cloche. 

At this precise moment the priest 
was sitting with folded arms, beyond 
the body, on a stool or tressle, in the 
little alcove or recess where it lay. 
Right overhead was one of the small 
round apertures in the gable of the 
chapel, which, opening on the bank, 
appeared to the eye a round black 
spot in the white-washed wall. The 
bright wax-lights shed a strong lustre 
on the worthy Clerico’s figure, face, 
and fine bald head which shone like 
silver, while the deeper tint of the 
embers on the floor was reflected in 
ruby tints from the large silver cruci- 
fix that hung at his waist. The rush- 
ing of the swollen river prevented 
me hearing distinctly, but it occurred 
to me, once or twice, that a strange 
gurgling sound proceeded from the 
aforesaid round aperture. The Pa- 
dre seemed to hear it also, for now 
and then he looked up, and once he 
rose, but apparently unable to distin- 
guish any thing, he sat down again, 
However, my attention had been ex- 
cited, and half asleep as I was, I kept 
glimmering in the direction of the 
Clerico. 

The Captain’s deep snore had gra- 
dually lengthened out, so as to vouch 
for his forgetfulness, and Bang and 
Don Ricardo, and the Dr Pavo Real, 
and the ladies, had all subsided into 
the most perfect quietude, when I 
noticed, and I quaked and trembled 
like an aspen leaf as I did so, a long 
black paw, thrust through, and down 
from the dark aperture immediate- 
ly over Padre Carera’s head, ~until 
it reached it, when, whatever it was, 
it appeared to scratch him sharply, 
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and then giving him a smart cuff, 
vanished. The Priest started, put 
up his hand, rubbed his head, and 
seeing nothing, again leant back, and 
was about departing to the land of 
nod, like the others, once more. But 
in afew minutes the same black paw 
was again protruded, and this time 
a peering black snout was thrust 
through e hole after it, with two 
glancing eyes, and the paw, after 
swinging about like a pendulum for 
a few seconds, was suddenly thrust 
into the Padre’s open mouth as he 
lay back asleep; and then givin 
him another smart crack, vanishe 
as before. 

“ Hobble, gobble,’ gurgled the 
Priest, nearly choked. 

“ Ave Maria purissima,”’ ejacula- 
ted Carera, “que Bocado—what a 
mouthful !—What can that be ?” 

This was more than I knew, I must 
confess, and altogether I was con- 
sumedly puzzled, but, from a disin- 
clination to alarm the women, I held 
my tongue. The Priest this time 
moved away to the other side from 
beneath the hole, but still within two 
feet of it—in fact, he could not get 
in this direction farther for the altar- 

iece—and being half asleep, he lay 
ck once more against the wall to 
take his seat, taking the precaution, 
however, to clap on his long shovel 
hat, d like a small canoe, cross- 
Pam th the peaks standing out 
BS each side of his head, in place 
of being worn fore and aft, as usual. 
Well, thought I, a strange party cer- 
tainly; but drowsiness was fast set- 
tling down on me also, when the 
same black paw was > thrust 
through the hole, and | distinctly 
heard a nuzzling, whining, short 
bark. I rubbed my eyes and sat up, 
but before I was = awake, the 
head and neck of a large Newfound- 
land dog was shoved into the chapel 
through the round aperture, and ma- 
king a long stretch, the black paws, 
thrust down and resting on the wall, 
supporting the creature, the animal 
— Seike ~ Padre’s hat off his — 

an tan y worry, as muc 
as to say, Confousd it—I had hoped 
to have had the head in it—it drop- 
ped it on the floor, and with a loud 
yell, Sneezer, my own old dear Snee- 
zer, leaped into the midst of us, floun- 
women, 
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and Ricking the Srebrands about 
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making them hiss again with the wa- 
ter he shook from his shaggy coat, 
and frightening all hands like the 
very devil. 

“ Sneezer, you villain, how came 
you here!” 1 exclaimed, in great 
amazement—“ How came you here, 
sir?” The dog knew me, | was per- 
suaded, for when benches were rear- 
ed against him, after the women had 
huddledinto acorner, and every thing 
was in sad confusion, he ran to me, 
and leaped on my neck, gasping and 
yelping, but finding that 1 was angry, 
and in no mood for toying, he plant- 
ed himself on end so suddenly, in 
the middle of the floor close by the 
fire, that all our hands were stayed, 
and no one could find in his heart to 
strike the poor dumb brute, he sat 
so quiet and motionless. “ Sneezer, 
my boy, what have you to say— 
where have you come from?” He 
looked towards the door, and then 
walked deliberately towards it, and 
tried to open it with his paws. 

“ Now,” said the Captain, “ that 
little scamp, who would insist on 
riding with me to St Jago, to see, as 
he said, if he might not be of use, in 
fetching the surgeon from the ship 
in case I could not find Dr Ber- 
gara, has returned, although I desi- 
red him to stay on board. The pup- 

y has returned in his cursed trou- 

lesome zeal, for no otherwise could 
your dog be here. Certainly, how- 
ever, he did not know that I had 
fallen in with Dr Pavo Real; and 
the kind-hearted fellow’s heart melt- 
ed, as he continued—* Returned— 
why, he may be drowned—Cringle, 
take care little Reefpoint be not 
drowned.” 

Sneezer lowered his black snout, 
and for a moment poked it into the 
white ashes of the fire, and then 
raising it and stretching his neck 
upwards to its full length, he gave a 
short bark, and then a long loud 
howl. 

“ My life upon it, the poor boy is 

e,” said I, 

“ But what can we do?’ said Don 
Ricardo ; “ it is as dark as pitch.” 

And we again set ourselves to have 
a small rally at the brandy and wa- 
ter, as a resolver of our doubts, whe- 
ther we should sit still till daybreak, 
or sally forth now and run the chance 
of ee drowned, with but small 


hope of doing any goods and the eld 
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priest Havin Vote the other end of the 
chapel, where’ the: ladies’ wete once 
more reposing, now came’ in fot his 
share.’ 

The noise of the rain inordaned, 
and there was still a little puff of 
wind now and then, so that the Pa- 
dre, taking an alformbra, or small 
mat, used to kneel on, and placin 
it on the step where the folding-doers 
opened inwards, took'a cloak on his 
shoulders, and sat himself down with 
his-back against the leaves, to keep 
them closed, as the lock or bolt was 
broken, and was in the act of swig- 
ging off his — of comfort, when 
a strong gust drove the door open, 
as if’ che evil himself had kicked it, 
capsized the Padre, blew out the 
lights once more, and scattered the 
brands of the fire all about us: N--~ 
and I started up, the women shriek- 
ed, but before we could) get the 
door to again, in rode little Reef- 
point on a mule, with Doctor Plaget 
of the Firebrand behind him, bound, 
or lashed, as we callit, tohim by a 
stron thong. Phe black. servants 
and the females took them for incar- 
nate fiends, I fancy,for the yells'and 
shrieks 'that were ren up were tre- 
mendous. 

“ Yo ho! sung out little Reefy; ; 
“don’t be frightened, ladies—Lord 
love ye, Lam half drowned, and the 
Doctor here is a eds so—quite 
entirely drowned, L:assure youl 
say, Medico, an’tit:true?” And the 
little Irish rogue slewed ‘his head 
round and gave the exhausted Doe- 
tor.a most comical looks»: 

*Not:quite,” quoth the Doctor, “but 
deuced near it. I say, Captain, would 
you have known) us:? why, we are 
dyed chocolate colour; you sée,.in 
that: river, flowing. not with: milk,and 
honey, but, with something miracu- 
lousy: like Paacdsouperivater d a, 
not cath, it?” mois hap a ‘sh 

“ But Heaven help us, why aid 
youctay: the fond, mandi! 

- “ You may say that, sirj) ~~ e4 
ediwee Reety; ‘Sbukoous mule was 
knocked;up, and it, wejso darkeand 
tempestuous, that, 19 dave 
Hck fr 4 by: the road if if Wea d 


a a geain Ane 
roy ist meee 
‘ 2 SEE 


oun mdi haras across. 
“ But, bless me, if y you had et 
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thrown in’ the éttoana) Nashiedl 
ther as: you‘ate; you would have been 
9 tee toa Comnineys* onal: ‘the 

ta ne iJ 

Ponte saidilittle Reefy; - “the Doe- 
tor was not‘on-the’ mule in crossi 
—no, n6, ‘Captain, I knew better-- 
had him in tow, sits but: after we 
crossed ‘he’was 8e faimt'and we we 
I had to lash myself to-him ‘to kee 
him froni ‘stiding ‘over the an 
counter, ‘and he could ‘not/?’ 

“But, Master Reefpoint, why came 
you back? did [not desire you to re- 
main in the Firebrand, sir?” 

The midshipman looked nonplus- 
sed. ** Why, aw, I forgot td take 
my clothes with me, and—and—in 
truth; sir,» I: thought our surgeon 
would be of.:more use than any out- 
ov ee you could carry 

ck.’ [aa 

(Thee good: siaaptitond of the lad 
caved hin farther reproof, although 
I could nothelpsmiling at his coming 
back for his-elothes, when his whole 
wardrobe on starting was confined 
to the twe false: collars and 4 teath: 
brushes: %!u0 

“ But where, is the young lady ” 
said the Doctor... 

“ Beyond your help, my dear Doce 
tor,’ said the skipper; “she is dead 
—all that remains of her you see 
within, that,small railing there.” _ 

* Ah,\indeed P? quoth the Med 
“poor girl-spoor girl+deep 
—wasted, terribly, wasted,” said he, 
as, he; returned , from the, railing of 
the altar-piece,.avhere he had. been 
to loeki down: upon the body ; and 
then, as if,there never had been such 
a bemg)as peor Maria Olivera.in 

xistence,|hecontinued, “* Pray, Mr 
bang, be he jaay; you,haye ;in that 

7A 
pik Brand, suse, Doctoy” sid 
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bench, and the fire was stirred up, 
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and new wood added to it, the fresh 
air of early morning began to be 
scented. At this time we missed 
Padre Carera, and, in truth, we all 
fell fast asleep; but in about an hour 
or so afterwards, I was awoke by 
some one stepping across me. The 
same cause had stirred N——. It 
was Aaron Bang, who had been to 
look out at the door. 

“I say, Cringle, look here—the 
Padre and the servants are digging 
a grave close to the chapel—are they 
going to bury the poor girl so sud- 

enly ?” 

I stepped to the door, the wind 
had entirely fallen—but the rain fell 
fast—the small chapel door looked 
out on the still swollen, but subsi- 
ding river, and beyond that on the 
mountain, which rose abruptly from 
the opposite bank. On the side of 
the hill was situated a negro village, 
of about thirty huts, where lights 
were already twinkling, as if the in- 
mates were preparing to go forth to 
their work. Far above them, on the 
ridge, there was a clear cold streak 
towards the east, against which the 
outline of the mountain, and the 
large trees which grew on it, were 
sharply cut out; but overhead, the 
firmament was as yet dark and threat- 
ening. The morning star had just 
risen, and was sparkling bright and 
clear through the branches of a mag- 
nificent tree, that shot out from the 
highest part of the hill; it seemed 
to have attracted the Captain’s at- 
tention as well as mine. 

“ Were I romantic now, Mr Crin- 
' gle, I could expatiate on that view. 
How cold, and clear, and chaste, 
every thing looks! The elements 
have subsided into a perfect calm, 
every thing is quiet and still, but 
there is no warmth, no comfort in 
the scene.” 

“ What a soaking rain!” said Aaron 
Bang ; “‘ why, the drops are as small 
as pin points, and so thick!—a 
Scotch mist is a joke to them. Un- 
usual all this, Captain. You know 
our rain in Jamaica usually descends 
in bucketsful, unless it be regularly 
set in for a week, and then, but then 
only, it becomes what ‘in England 
we are in the habit of calling a soak- 
ing rain. One good thing, however, 
—while it descends so quietly, the 
earth will absorb it all, and that furi- 
ous river will not continue swollen.” 

* Probably not,” said I, 
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“ Mr Cringle,” said the skipper, 
“ do you mark that tree on the ridge 
of the mountain, that large tree in 
such conspicuous relief against the 
eastern sky ?”’ 

“Ido, Captain. But—heaven nel 
us !—what necromancy is this! It 
seems to sink into the mountain top 
—why, I only see the uppermost 
branches now. It has disappeared, 
and yet the outline of the hill is as 
distinct and well defined as ever; I 
can even see the cattle on the ridge, 
although they are running about in 
a very incomprehensible way cer- 
tainly.” 

“ Hush!” said Don Ricardo, “ hush! 
—the Padre is reading the funeral 
service in the chapel, preparatory to 
the body being brought out.” 

And so he was. But alow grum- 
bling noise, gradually increasing, 
was now distinctly audible. The 
monk hurried on with the prescribed 
form—he finished it—and we were 
about lifting the body to carry it 
forth—Bang and I being in the very 
act of stooping down to lift the bier, 
when the Captain sung out sharp 
and quick,—* Here, Tom !”’—the ur- 
gency of the appeal abolishing the 
Mister—“* Here!—zounds, the whole 
hill side is in motion!” And as he 
spoke I beheld the negro village, that 
hung on the opposite bank, gradu- 
ally fetch way, houses, trees, and all, 
with a loud, harsh, grating sound. 

“ God defend us!” I involuntarily 
exclaimed. 

* Stand clear,” shouted the skipper ; 
“ the whole hillside opposite is un- 
der weigh, and we shall be bothered 
here presently.” 

He was right—the entire face of 
the hill over against us was by this 
time in motion, sliding over the sub- 
stratum of rock like a first-rate gli- 
ding along the well-greased ways at 
launching — an earthy avalanche. 
Presently the rough, rattling, and 
crashing sound, from the disrupture 
of the soil, and the breaking of the 
branches, and tearing up by the roots 
of the largest trees, gave warning of 
some tremendous incident. The 
lights in the huts still burned, but 
houses and all continued to slide 
down the declivity; and anon a loud” 
startled exclamation was heard here 
and there, and then a pause, but the 
low mysterious hurtling sound never 
ceased. 

At length a loud and continuous 
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yell echoed along the hill-side. The 
noise increased—the rushing sound 
came stronger and stronger—the ri- 
ver rose higher, and roared louder; 
it overleaped the lintel of the door 
—the fire on the floor hissed for a 
moment, and then expired in smoul- 
dering wreaths of white smoke—the 
discoloured torrent gurgled into the 
chapel, and reached the altar-piece ; 
and while the cries from the hill-side 
were highest, and bitteres*, and most 
despairing, it suddenly filled the cha- 
pel to the top of the low door-post ; 
and although the large tapers which 
had been lit near the altar-piece were 
as yet unextinguished, like meteors 
sparkling on a troubled sea, all was 
misery and consternation. “ Have 
patience, and be composed, now,” 
shouted Don Ricardo. “ If it in- 
creases, we can escape through the 
apertures here, behind the altar-piece, 
and from thence to the high ground 
beyond. The heavy rain has loosed 
the soil on the opposite bank, and it 
has slid into the river-course, negro 
houses and all. But be composed, 
my dears—nothing supernatural in 
all this; and rest assured, although 
the river has unquestionably been 
forced from its channel, that there is 
no danger, if you will only maintain 
your self-possession.” And there we 
were—an inhabitant of a cold cli- 
mate cannot go along with me in the 
description. We were all alarmed, 
but we were not chilled—cold is a 
great daunter of bravery. At New 
Orleans, the black regiments, in the 
heat of the forenoon, were really the 
most efficient corps of the army ; but 
in the morning, when the hoar frost 
was on the long wire grass, they were 
but as a broken reed. “ Him too cold 
for brave to-day,” said the sergeant 
of the Grenadier Company of the 
West India regiment, which was bri- 
gaded in the ill-omened advance, 
when we attacked New Orleans; but 
here, having heat, and seeing none 
of the women egregiously alarmed, 
we all took heart of grace, and really 
there was no quailing amongst us. 
Sefiora Campana and her two 
nieces, Sefiora Cangrejo and her an- 
gelic daughter, had all betaken them- 
selves to a sort of seat, enclosing the 
altar in a semicircle, with the pease- 
soup-coloured water up to their 
knees. Not a word—not an excla- 
mation of fear escaped from them, 


although the gushing eddies from 
the open door shewed that the soil 
from the opposite hill was fast set- 
tling down, and usurping the former 
channel of the river. “ All very fine 
this to read of,’ at last exclaimed 
Aaron Bang. “ Zounds, we shall be 
drowned. Look out, N——. Tom 
Cringle, look out; for my part, I shall 
dive through the door, and take my 
chance.” 

* No use in that,” said Don Ricar- 
do; “ the two round openings there 
at the west end of the chapel, open 
ona dry shelf, from which the ground 
slopes easily upward to the house; 
let us put the ladies through those, 
and then we males can shift for our- 
selves as we best may.” 

At this moment the water rose so 
high, that the bier on which the 
corpse of poor Maria Olivera lay 
stark and stiff, was floated off the 
tressels, and turning on its edge, 
after glancing for a moment in the 
light cast by the wax tapers, it sank 
into the thick brown water, and was 
no more seen. 

The old Priest murmured a prayer, 
but the effect on us was electric. 
“ Saufe qui peut” was now the cry; 
and Sneezer, quite in his element, 
began to cruise all about, threaten- 
pee tapers with instant extinction. 
* Ladies, get through the holes,” 
shouted Don Ricardo. “ Captain, get 
you out first.” 

“ Can’t desert my ship,” said the 
gallant fellow; “ the last to quit 
where danger is, my dear sir. It is 
my charter ; but, Mr Cringle, go you, 
and hand the ladies out.” 

“ lll be damn’d if I do,” said L 
* Beg pardon, sir; I simply mean to 
say, that I cannot usurp the pas from 

ou.” 

she Then,” quoth Don Ricardo—a 
more discreet personage than any 
one of us—*I will go myself;” and 
forthwith he screwed himself through 
one of the round holes in the wall 
behind the altar-piece. “ Give me 
out one of the wax tapers—there is 
no wind now,’ said Don Ricardo ; 
* and hand out my wife, Captain 
p eR * 4 

“ Ave Maria!” said the»matron, 
“T shall never get through tWat hole.” 

“Try, my dear madam,” said Bang, 
for by this time we were all deuced- 
ly alarmed at our situation. “ Try, 
madam ;” and we lifted her tewar 
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the hole—fairly entered her into it 
head foremost, and all was smooth, 
till a certain part of the excellent 
woman’s earthly tabernacle stuck 
fast. 

We could hear her invoking all the 
saints in the calendar on the out- 
side to “ make her ¢hin;” but the 
flesh and muscle were obdurate— 
through she would not go, until— 
delicacy being now blown to the 
winds—Captain N—— placed his 
shoulder to the old lady’s extremity, 
and with a regular “ Oh, heave, oh !” 
shot her through the aperture into 
her husband’s arms. The young la- 
dies we ejected much more easily. 
The Priest was next passed, and so 
we went on, until in rotation we had 
all made our exit, and were perched 
shivering on the high bank. God 
defend us! we had not been a mi- 
nute there, when the rushing of the 
stream increased—therain once more 
fell in torrents—several large trees 
came down with a fearful impetus 
in the roaring torrent, and struck the 
corner of the chapel. It shook—we 
could see the small cross on the east- 
ern gable tremble. Another stump 
surged against it—it gave way—and 
in a minute afterwards, there was 
not a vestige remaining of the whole 
fabric. 

“ What a funeral for thee, Maria!” 
said Don Ricardo. 

Not a vestige of the body was ever 
Sound. 

There was nothing now for it. 
We all stopped, and turned, and 
looked—there was not astone of the 
building to be seen—all was red pre- 
cipitous bank, or dark flowing river 
—so we turned our steps towards 
the house. The sun by this time had 
risen. We found the northern range 
of rooms were entire, and we now 
made the most of it; and, by dint of 
the Captain’s and my nautical skill, 
we had, before dinner-time, rigged a 
canvass-jury-roof over the southern 
part of the fabric, and were once 
more sat down in comparative com- 
fort at our meal. But it was all me- 
lancholy work enough. However, at 
last we retired to our beds; and 
next morning, when I awoke, there 
was the small stream once more 
trickling over the face of the rock, 
with the slight spray wafting into 
my bed-room, as quietly as if no 
storm had taken place. 


(Jan. 


We were kept at Don Picador’s 
for three days, as, from the shooting 
of the soil from the opposite hill, the 
river had been dammed up, and its 
channel altered, so that there was 
no venturing across. Three negroes 
were unfortunately drowned, when 
the bank shot, as Bang called it. But 
the wonder passed away; and by 
nine o’clock on the third day, when 
Wwe mounted our mules to proceed, 
there was little apparently on the fair 
face of nature to mark that such 
fearful scenes had been. However, 
when we did get under weigh, we 
found that the hurricane had not 
passed over us without leaving fear- 
ful evidences of its violence. 

We had breakfasted—the women 
had wept—Don Ricardo had blown 
his nose—Aaron Bang had blunder- 
ed and fidgeted about—and the bes- 
tias were at the door. We embraced 
the ladies. “ My son,” said Senora 
Cangrejo, “we shall most likely never 
meet again. You have your country 
to go to—you have a mother. Oh, 
may she never suffer the pangs which 
have wrung my heart! But | know— 
I know that she never will.” I bowed. 
“ We may never—indeed, in all like- 
lihood we shall never meet again!” 
continued she, in a rich, deep-toned, 
mellow voice; “ but if your way of 
life should ever lead you to Cordova, 
you will be sure of having many vi. 
sitors, if you will but give out that 
you have shewn kindness to Maria 
Olivera, or to any one connected 
with her.” She wept—and bent over 
me, pressing both her hands on the 
crown of my head. “ May that great 
God, whe careth not for rank or sta- 
tion, for nation or for country, bless 
you, my son—bless you!” 

All this was sorry work. She kiss- 
ed me on the forehead, and turned 
away. Her daughter was standing 
close to her, “ like Niobe, qll tears.” 
“ Farewell, Mr Cringle—may you be 
happy!” I kissed her hand—she turn- 
ed to the Captain. He looked in- 
expressible things, and taking her 
hand, beld it to his breast; and then, 
making a slight genuflexion, pressed 
it to his lips. He appeared to be 
amazingly energetic, and she seem- 
ed to struggle to be released. He 
recovered himself, however—made 
a solemn bow—the ladies vanished. 
We.shook hands with old Don Pica- 
dor, mounted our mules, and bid a 
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last adieu to the Valley of the Hurri- 


cane. 
We ambled along for some time 


in silence. At length the skipper 
dropped astern, until he got along- 
side of me. “I say, Tom”—I was 
well aware that he never called me 
Tom unless his heart was full, ho- 
nest man—“ Tom, what think you of 
Francesca Cangrejo ?” 

Oh ho! sits the wind in that quar- 
ter? thought I. “ Why, I don’t know, 
Captain—I have seen her to disad- 
vantage—so much misery—fine wo- 
man though—rather large to my taste 
—but”—— 

“ Confound your buts,” quoth the 
Captain. “ But, never mind—push 
on, push on.”—/(I may tell the gentle 
reader in his ear, that the worthy fel- 
low, at the moment when I send this 
chapter to the press, has his flag, and 
that Francesca Cangrejo is no less a 
personage than his wife.) 

However, let us get along. “ Doc- 
tor Pavo Real,” said Don Ricardo, 
* now since you have been good 
enough to spare us a day, let us get 
the heart of your secret out of you. 
Why, you must have been pretty 
well frightened on the island there.” 

“ Never so much frightened in my 
life, Don Ricardo; that English cap- 
tain is a most tempestuous man—but 
all has ended well; and after havin 
seen you to the crossing, I will bi 
you good-bye.” 

“ Poo—nonsense. Come along— 
here is the English medico, your bro- 
ther Esculapius ; so, come along, you 
can return in the morning.” . 

“ But the sick folks in San- 
tiago !’—— 

* Will be none the sicker of your 
absence, Doctor Pavo Real,’ re- 
sponded Don Ricardo. 

Thelittle Doctor laughed, and away 
we all cantered—Don Ricardo lead- 
ing, followed by his wife and daugh- 
ters on three stout mules, sitting, not 
on side-saddles, but on akind of chair, 
with a foot-board on the larboard 
side to support the feet—then fol- 
lowed the two Galens, and littleReef- 
point,while the Captain and I brought 
up the rear. We bad not proceeded 
five hundred yards, when we were 
brought to a stand-still by a mighty 
tree, which had been thrown down 
by the wind right across the road. 
On the right hand, there was a —* 
pendicular rock rising up to a height 
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of five hundred feet; and on the left, 
an equally precipitous descent, with- 
out either ledge or parapet to pre- 
vent one from falling over. What 
was to be done? We could not by 
any exertion of strength remove the 
tree; and if we sent back for assist- 
ance, it would have been a work of 
time. So we dismounted, got the la- 
dies to alight——and Aaron Bang, 
N——, and myself, like true knights 
errant, undertook to ride the mulos 
over the stump. 

Aaron Bang led gallantly, and 
made a deuced good jump of it— 
N—— followed, and made not quite 
so clever an exhibition—I then rat- 
tléd at it, and down came mule and 
rider. However, we were accounted 
for on the right side. 

“ But what shall become of us ?” 
shouted the English Doctor. 

“ And as for me, I shall return,” 
said the Spanish medico. 

“ Lord love you, no,” said little 
Reefpoint; “ here, lash me to my 
beast, and no fear.” Plaget made 
him fast, as desired,round the mule’s 
neck, with a stout thong, and then 
drove him at the barricade, and over 
they came, man and beast, although, 
to tell the truth, little Reefy alighted 
well out on the neck, with a hand 
grasping each ear. However, he was 
a gallant little fellow, and in nowise 
discouraged, so he undertook to 
bring over the other quadrupeds; 
and in little more than a quarter of 
an hour, we were all under weigh on 
the opposite side, in full sail towards 
Don Ricardo’s property. But as we 
proceeded up the valley, the destruc- 
tion caused by the storm became 
more and more apparent. . Trees 
were strewn about in all directions, 
having been torn up by the roots— 
road there was literally none; and 
by the time we reached the coffee 
estate, after a ride, or scramble, 
more properly speaking, of three 
hours, we were all pretty much tired. 
In some places the road at the best 
was but a rocky shelf of limestone 
not exceeding 12 inches in width, 
where, if maton slipped, down you 
would have gone a thousand feet. 
At this time it was white and clean 
as if it had been newly chiselled, all 
the soil and sand having been washed 
away by the recent heavy rains. 

The situation was beautiful ; the 
house stood on a platform scar 








out of the hillside, with a beautiful 
view of the whole country down to 
St Jago. The accommodation was 
good; more comforts, more English 
comforts, in the mansion, than | had 
yet seen in Cuba; and as it was built 
of solid slabs of limestone, and 
roofed with strong hardwood tim- 
bers and rafters, and tiled, it had 
sustained comparatively little injury, 
as it had the advantage of being at 
the same time sheltered by the over- 
hanging cliff. It stood in the middle 
of a large platform of hard sun-dried 
clay, plastered over, and as white as 
chalk, which extended about forty 
feet from the eaves of the house, in 
every direction, on which the coffte 
was cured. This platform was sur- 
rounded on all sides by the greenest 
s I had ever seen, and oversha- 
owed, not the house alone, but the 
whole level space, by one vast wild 

-tree. 

“ I say, Tom, do you see that 
Scotchman hugging the Creole, eh ?” 

* Scotchman!” said I, looking to- 
wards Don Ricardo, who certainly 
did not appear to be particularly 
amorous; on the contrary, we had 
just alighted, and the worthy man 
was enacting groom. 

“ Yes,” continued Bang, “ the 
Scotchman hugging the Creole; look 
tre 0 you see the trunk of 

t 2? 

I did look at it. It was a magnifi- 
cent cedar, with a tall straight stem 
covered over with a curious sort of 
fretwork, wove by the branches of 
some strong parasitical plant, which 
had warped itself round and round 
it, by numberless snakelike convolu- 
tions, as if it had been a vegetable 
Laocoon. The tree itself shot up 
branchless to the uncommon height 
of fifty feet ; the average girth of the 
trunk being four and twenty feet, or 
eight feet in diameter. The leaf of 
the cedar is small, not unlike the 
ash ; but when I looked up, I noticed 
that the feelers of this ligneous ser- 

nt had twisted round the larger 

ughs, and blended their broad 
leaves with those of the tree, so that 
it looked like two trees grafted into 
one; but, as Aaron Bang said, in a 
very few years the cedar would en- 
tirely disappear, its growth being im- 
eded, its pith extracted, and its core 
tted, by the baleful embraces of 
the wild fig, of “ this Scotchman hug- 
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ging the Creole.” After we had fairly 
shaken into our places, there was 
every promise of a very pleasant vi- 
sit. Our host had a tolerable cellar, 
and although there was not much of 
style in his establishment, still there 
was a fair allowance of comfort, 
every thing considered. The even- 
ing after we arrived was most beau- 
tiful. The house, situated on its white 

lateau of barbicues,as the coffee plat- 
orms are called, where large piles of 
the berries in their red cherrylike 
husks had been blackening in the sun 
the whole forenoon, and on which a 
gang of negroes was now employed 
covering them up with tarpawlings 
for the night, stood in the centre of 
an amphitheatre of mountains, the 
front box as it were, the stage part 
opening on a bird’s eye view of the 
distant town and harbour, with the 
everlasting ocean beyond it, the cur- 
rents and flaws of wind making its 
surface look like ice,as we were too 
distant to discern the heaving of the 
swell, or the motion of the billows. 
The fast falling shades of evening 
were aided by the sombrous shadow 
of the immense tree over head, and 
all down in the deep valley was now 
dark and undistinguishable ; and the 
blue vapours were gradually floating 
up towards us. To the left hand, on 
the shoulder of the Horseshoe Hill 
the sunbeams still lingered, and the 
gigantic shadows of the trees on 
the right hand prong were strongly 
cast across the valley on a red pre- 
cipitous bank near the top of it. The 
sun was descending beyond the 
wood, flashing through the branches, 
as if they had been on fire. He disap- 
peared. It was a most lovely still 
evening—the air—but hear the skip- 
per— 


“ Tt is the hour when from the boughs 
The nightingale’s high note is heard; 
It is the hour when lovers’ vows 
Seem sweet in every whisper’d word ; 
And gentle winds and waters near, 
Make music to the lonely ear. 
Each flower the dews have lightly wet, 
And in the sky the stars are met, 
And on the wave is deeper blue, 
And on the leaf is browner hue, 
And in the heaven that clear obscure, 
So softly dark, and darkly pure, 
Which follows the decline of day, 
When twilight melts beneath the moon 
away.” 
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“ Well recited, skipper,” shouted 
Bang. “Given as the noble poet’s 
verses should be given. I did not 
know the extent of your accomplish- 
ments; grown: poetical ever since 
you saw Francesca Cangrejo, eh ?” 

The darkness hid the gallant Cap- 
tain’s blushes, if blush he did. 

“ I say, Don Ricardo, who are 
those ?”—half a dozen well clad ne- 
groes had approached the house by 
this time—“ Ask them, Mr Bang; take 
your friend Mr Cringle for an inter- 

reter.” 

“ Well, I will. Tom, who are they? 
Ask them—do.” 

I put the question, “ Do you be- 
Jong to the property ?” 

The foremost, a handsome negro, 
answered me, “ No, we don’t, sir; 
at least, not till to-morrow.” 

“ Not till to-morrow ?” 

“ No, sir, Somos Caballeros hoy,” 
(“ we are gentlemen to-day.”’ ) 

“ Gentlemen to-day; and, pray, 
what shall you be to-morrow ?” 

“Esclavos otra ves,” (“ slaves again, 
sir,”), rejoined the poor fellow, no- 
ways daunted. 

“ And you, my darling,” said I to 
a nice well-dressed girl, who seemed 
to be the sister of the spokesman, 
“ what are you to-day, may I ask ?” 

She laughed—* Esclavo, a slave 
to-day, but to-morrow I shall be 
free.” 

“ Very strange.” 

“ Not at all, Senor; there are six 
of us in a family, and one of us is 
free each day, all to father there,” 
pointing to an old greyheaded ne- 
gro, who stood by, leaning on his 
staff—“ he is free two days in the 
week; and as I am going to have a 
child,’’—a cool admission,—“ I want 
to buy another day for myself too— 
but Don Ricardo will tell you all 
about it.” 

The Don by this time chimed in, 
talking kindly to the poor creatures ; 
but we had to retire, as dinner was 
now announced, to which we sat 
down. 

Don Ricardo had been altogether 
Spanish in Santiago, because he lived 
there amongst Spaniards, and every 
thing was Spanish about him; so with 
the tact of his countrymen he had gra- 
dually been merging into the society 
in which he moved, and at length ha- 
ving married a very high caste Spa- 
nish lady, he became regularly amal- 
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peared with the community. But 
ere in his mountain retreat, sole 
master, his slaves in attendance on 
him, he was once more an English- 
man, in externals, as he always was 
at heart, and Richie Cloche from 
the Lang Toon of Kirkaldy, shone 
forth in all his glory as the kind- 
hearted landlord. His head house- 
hold servant was an English, or 
rather a Jamaica negro; his equip- 
ment, so far as the dinner set out 
was concerned, was pure English; 
he would not even speak any thing 
but English himself. 

The entertainment was exceeding- 
ly good, the only thing that puzzled 
we uninitiated subjects, was a fri- 
cassee of Macaca worms, that is, the 
worm which breeds in the rotten 
trunk of the cotton-tree, a beautiful 
little insect, as big as a miller’s 
thumb, with a white trunk and a 
black head—in one word, a gigantic 
caterpillar, 

Bang fed thereon, but it was beyond 
my compass. However, all this while 
we were having a great deal of fun, 
when Seiiora Campana addressed 
her husband—* My dear, you are 
now in your English mood, so I sup-. 
pose we must go.” We had dined 
at six, and it might now be about 
eight. Don Ricardo, with all the 
complacency in the world, bowed, 
as much as to say, you are right, my 
dear, you may go, when his young- 
est niece addressed him. 

“ Tio—my uncle,” said she, in a 
low silver-toned voice, “ Juana and I 
have brought our guitars” —— 

“ Not another word to be said,” 
quoth N——,—“ the guitars by all 
means.” 

The girls in an instant, without any 
preparatory blushing, or other boe 
theration, rose, slipped their heads 
and right arms through the black rib- 
bons that supported their instru- 
ments, and stepped into the middle 
of the room. 

“© The Moorish Maid of Grana- 
da,” said Sefiora Campana. They 
nodded. - 

“ You shall take Fernando the 
sailor's part,” said Sefiora Candala- 
ria, the youngest sister, to Juana, 
“for your voice is deeper than 
mine, and I shall be Anna.” 

“ Agreed,” said Juana, with a love- 
ly smile, and an arch twinkle of her 
eye towards me, and then launched 
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forth in full tide, accompanying her 


sweet and mellow voice on that too 
much neglected instrument, the gui- 
tar. It was a wild, irregular sort of 
ditty, with one or two startling aru- 
besque bursts in it. As near as may 
be, the following conveys the mean- 
ing, but not the poetry. 


THE MOORISH MAID OF GRANADA. 


FERNANDO. 
* The setting moon hangs over the hill; 
On the dark pure breast of the mountain 
lake, 
Still trembles her greenish silver wake, 
And the blue mist floats over the rill. 
And the cold streaks of dawning appear, 
Giving token that sunrise is near ; 
And the fast clearing east is flushing, 
And the watery clouds are blushing ; 
And the day-star is sparkling on high, 
Like the fire of my Anna’s dark eye ; 
The ruby-red clouds in the east 
Float like islands upon the sea, 
When the winds are asleep on its breast ; 
Ah, would that such calm were for me! 
And see the first streamer-like ray, 
From the unrisen god of day, 
Is piercing the ruby-red clouds, 
Shooting up like golden shrouds : 
And like silver gauze falls the shower, 
Leaving diamonds on bank, bush, and 
bower, 
Amidst many unopened flower. 
Why walks the dark maid of Granada? 


ANNA. 
** At evening when labour is done, 
And cool’d in the sea is the sun ; 
And the dew sparkles clear on the rose, 
And the flowers are beginning to close, 
Which at nightfall again in the calm 
Their incense to God breathe in balm ; 
And the bat flickers up in the sky, 
And the beetle hums moaningly by ; 
And to rest in the brake speeds the deer, 
While the nightingale sings loud and clear. 


“* Scorched by the heat of the sun’s fierce 
light, 
The sweetest flowers are bending most 
Upon their slender stems ; 
More faint are they than if tempest tost, 
Till they drink of the sparkling gems 
That fall from the eye of night. 


“ Hark! from lattices guitars are tinkling, 

And though in heaven the stars are 
twinkling, 

No tell-tale moon looks over the moun- 
tain, 

To peer at her pale cold face in the 
fountain ; 
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And serenader’s mellow voice, 
Wailing of war, or warbling of love, 
Of love, while the melting maid of his 
choice 
Leans out from her bower above. 
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* All is soft and yielding towards night, 
When blending darkness shrouds all 
from the sight ; 
But chaste, chaste, is this cold, pure 
light, 
Sang the Moorish maid of Granada,” 


After the song, we all applauded, 
and the ladies having made their 
congés, retired. The Captain and [ 
looked towards Aaron Bang and Don 
Ricardo; they were tooth and nail 
at something which we could not 
understand. So we wisely held our 
tongues. 

“Very strange all this,” quoth 
Bang. 

“ Not at all,” said Ricardo. “ As I 
tell you, every slave here can have 
himself or herself appraised, at any 
time they may choose, with liberty 
to purchase their freedom day by 
day.” 

“ But that would be compulsory 
manumission,” quoth Bang. 

“ And if it be,” said Ricardo, “what 
then? The scheme works well here 
—why should it not do so there—I 
mean with you, who have so many 
advantages over us?” 

This is an unentertaining subject to 
most people, but having no bias my- 
self, | have considered it but justice 
to insert in my log the following 
letter, which Bang, poor fellow, ad- 
dressed to me, some years after the 
time I speak of. 


“ My Dear CrRINGLE, 

“ Since I Jast saw you in London, 
it is nearly, but not quite, three years 
ago. I considered at the time we 

arted, that if I lived at the rate of 

.8000 a year, I was not spending one- 
half of my average income, and on 
the faith of this I did plead guilty to 
my house in Park Lane, and a car- 
riage for my wife,—and, io short, I 
spent my L.3000 a-year. Where am 
I now? In the old shop at Mammee 
Gully—my two eldest daughters has- 
tily ordered out, shipped, as it were, 
like two bales of goods to Jamaica 
—my eldest son obliged to exchange 
from the —— Light Dragoons, and to 
enter a foot regiment, receiving the 
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difference, which but cleared him 
from his mess accounts. But the 
world says I was extravagant. Like 
Timon, however—No, damn Timon. 
I spent money when I thought I had 
it, and therein I did no more than 
the Duke of Bedford, or Lord Gros- 
venor, or many another worthy peer ; 
and now I no longer have it, why, I 
cut my coat by my cloth, have made 
up my mind to perpetual banish- 
ment here, and I owe no man a far- 
= 
“ But all this is wandering from 
the subject. We are now asked in 
direct terms to free our slaves. I 
will not even glance at the injustice 
of this demand, the horrible infraction 
of — that it would lead to; all this 
I will leave untouched ; but, my dear 
fellow, were men in your service or 
the army to do us justice, each in his 
small sphere in England, how much 
good might you not do us? Officers 
of rank are, of all others, the most 
influential witnesses we could ad- 
duce, if they, like you, have had op- 
portunities of judging for them- 
selves. But I am rambling from my 
object.. You may remember our 
escapade into Cuba, a thousand years 
ago, when you were a lieutenant of 
the Firebrand. Well, you may re- 
member Don Ricardo’s doctrine re- 
garding the gradual emancipation of 
the negroes, and how we saw his 
plan in full operation—at least I did, 
for you knew little of these matters. 
Well, last year I made a note of what 
then passed, and sent it to an emi- 
nent West India merchant in Lon- 
don, who had it published in the 
Courier, but it did not seem to please 
either one party or the other ; a sig- 
nal proof, one would have thought, 
that there was some good init. At 
a later period, I requested the same 
—- to have it published in 
lackwood, where it would at least 
have had a fair trial on its own 
merits, but it was refused insertion. 
My very worthy friend, * * * who 
acted for old Kit at that time as 
secretary of state for colonial af- 
fairs, did not like it, I presume; it 
trenched a little, it would seem, on 
the integrity of his great question ; 
it approached to something like com- 
pulsory manumission, about which he 
does rave. Why will he not think 
on this subject like a Christian man? 
The country—I say so—will never 
sanction the retaining in bondage of 
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any slave, who is willing to pay his 
master his fair appraised value. 

“ Our friend * * * injures us, and 
himself too, a leetle by his ultra no- 
tions. However, hear what I pro- 

ose, and what, as I have told you 
formerly, was published in the Cou- 
rier by no Jess a man than Lord ——. 


“* Scheme for the gradual Aboli- 
tion of Slavery. 

“* The following scheme of re- 
demption for the slaves in our colo- 
nies is akin to a practice that pre- 
vails in some of the Spanish settle- 
ments. 

“ ¢ We have now bishops, (a most 
excellent measure, ) and we may pre- 
sume that the inferior clergy will be 
much more efficient than heretofore. 
It is therefore proposed,—That every 
slave, on attaining the age of twenty- 
one years, should be, by act of Par- 
liament, competent to apply to his 
parish clergyman, and signify his de- 
sire to be appraised. The clergy- 
man’s business would then be to se- 
lect two respectable appraisers from 
amongst his parishioners, who should 
value the slave, calling in an umpire 
if they disagreed. 

“« As men even of good principles 
will often be more or less swayed 
by the peculiar interests of the body 
to which they belong, the rector 
should be instructed, if he saw any 
flagrant swerving from an honest 
appraisement, to notify the same to 
his bishop, who, by application to 
the governor, if need were, could 
thereby rectify it. When the slave 
was thus valued, the valuation should 
be registered by the rector, in a book 
to be kept for that purpose, an at- 
tested copy of which should be an- 
nually lodged amongst the archives 
of the colony. 

“ ¢ We shall assume a case, where 
a slave is valued for L.i20, Jamaica 
currency. He soon, by working by- 
hours, selling the produce of his pro- 
vision grounds, &c., acquires L.20; 
and how easily and frequently this 
is done, every one knows, who is at 
all acquainted with West India af- 
fairs. 

“* He then shall have a right to 
pay to his owner this L.20 as the 
price of his Monday for ever, and his 
owner shall be bound to receive it, 
A similar sum would purchase him 
his freedom on Tuesday ; and other 
four instalments, to use a West India 
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phrase, would buy him free altoge- 
ther. You will notice, I consider 
that he is already free on the Sunday. 
Now, where is the insurmountable 
difficulty here? The planter may be 

ut to inconvenience, certainly, great 
feccnventont, but he has compensa- 
tion, and the slave has his freedom— 
if he deserves it; and as his emanci- 
pation nine times out of ten would 
be a work of time, he would, as he 
approached absolute freedom, be- 
come more civilized, that is, more fit 
to be free; and as he became more 
civilized, new wants would spring 
up, so that when he was finally free, 
he would not be content to work a 
day or two in the week for subsist- 
ence merely. He would work the 
whole six to buy many little com- 
forts, which, as a slave suddenly 
emancipated, he never would have 
thought of. 

“<* Ag the slave becomes free, I 
would have his owner’s allowance 
of provisions and clothing decrease 
gradually. 

“« It may be objected—“ suppose 
slaves partly free, to be taken in exe- 
cution, and sold for debt.” Lanswer, 
let them be so. Why cannot three 
days of a man’s labour be sold by the 
deputy-marshal as well as six? 

“* Again—“ suppose the gang is 
mortgaged, or liable to judgments 
against the owner of it.” I still an- 
swer, let it be so—only, in this case 
let the slave pay his instalments into 
court, in place of paying them to his 
owners, and let him apply to his rec- 
tor for information in such a case. 

“*By the register I would have 
kept, every one could at once see 
what property an owner had in his 
gang—that is, how many were ac- 
tually slaves, and how many were 
in progress of becoming free. Thus 
well-disposed and industrious slaves 
would soon become freemen. But 
the idle and worthless would still 
continue slaves, and why the devil 
shouldn't they ? 

“ « (Signed) A. B—.’” 


There does seem to be a rough, 
et vigorous sound sense in all this. 
ut f take leave of the subject, 


which I do not profess to under- 
stand, only I am willing to bear wit- 
ness in favour of my old friends, so 
far as I can, conscientiously. 
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We returned next day to Santiago, 
and had then to undergo the bitter- 
ness of parting. With me it wasa 
slight affair, but the skipper !—How- 


ever, I will not dwell on it. We 
reached the town towards evening. 
The women were ready to en 
saw. However, we all~turned 41, 
and next morning at breakfast we 
were moved, I will admit—some 
more, some less. Little Reefy, poor 
fellow, was crying like a child; in- 
deed he was little more, being barely 
fifteen. 

“Oh! Mr Cringle, I wish I had 
never seen Miss Candalaria de los 
Dolores ; indeed I do.” 

This was Don Ricardo’s youngest 
niece. 

“ Ah, Reefy, Reefy,” said I, “ you 
must make haste, and be made post, 
and then’? —— 

“ What does he call her?” said 
Aaron. 

“ Senora Tomassa Candalaria de 
los Dolores Gonzales y Vailejo,” 
blubbered out little Reefy. 

“ What a complicated piece of 
machinery she must be!” gravely 
rejoined Bang. 

The meal was protracted to a very 
unusual length, but time and tide 
wait for no man. Werose. Aaron 
Bang advanced to make his bow to 
our kind hostess; he held out his 
hand, but she, to Aaron’s great sur- 
prise apparently, pushed it on one 
side, and regularly closing with our 
friend, hugged him in right earnest. 
I have before mentioned, that she 
Was a very small woman; so, as the 
devil would have it, the golden pin 
in her hair was thrust into Aaron’s 
eye, which made him jump back, 
wherein he lost his balance, and 
away he went, dragging Madama 
Campana down on the top of him. 
However, none of us could laugh 
now ; we patted, jumped into our 
boat, and proceeded straight to the 
anchorage, where three British mer- 
chantmen were by this time ridin 
all ready for sea. We got on board, 
* Mr Yerk,” said the Captain, “ fire 
a gun, and hoist blue Peter at the 
fore. Loosé the foretopsail.”” The 
masters came on board for their in- 
structions; we passed but a melan- 
choly evening of it, and next morn- 
ing I took my last look ef Santiago 
de Cuba. 
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Cuaprter III, 


’ e 
ke e 1) t Q We a, Ciavupivs, AnD Nero. 


Tue three next Emperors, Caligu- 
la, Claudius, and Nero, were the last 
princes who had any connexion by 
blood* with the Julian house. In 
Nero, the sixth Emperor, expired the 
last of the Ceesars, who was such in 
reality. These three were also the 
first in that long line of monsters, 
who, at different times, under the 
title of Czsars, dishonoured huma- 
nity more memorably than was pos- 
sible, except in the cases of those (if 
any such can be named) who have 
abused the same enormous powers 
in times of the same civility, and in 
defiance of the same general illumi- 
nation. But for them it is a fact, 
that some crimes, which now stain 
the page of history, would have been 
accounted fabulous dreams of im- 
pure romancers, taxing their extra« 
vagant imaginations to create com- 
binations of wickedness more hide- 


rate, and more unnatural than the 
human heart could conceive. Let 
us, by way of example, take a short 
chapter from the diabolic life of Ca« 
ligula: In what way did he treat his 
nearest and tenderest female con- 
nexions ? His mother had been tor- 
tured and murdered by another ty- 
rant almost as fiendish as himself. 
She was happily removed from his 
cruelty. Disdaining, however, to ac« 
knowledge any connexion with the 
blood of so obscure a man as Agrip- 
pa, he publicly gave out that his mo- 
ther was indeed the daughter of Ju- 
lia, but by an incestuous commerce 
with her father Augustus. His three 
sisters he debauched. One died, 
and her he canonized; the other 
two he prostituted to the basest of 
his own attendants. Of his wives, it 
would be hard to say whether they 
were first sought and won with more 





ous than civilized men would tole- circumstances of injury ‘and outrage, 





@ And this was entirely by the female side. The family descent of the first six 
Cesars is so intricate, that it is rarely understood accurately ; so that it may be well 
to state it briefly. Augustus was grand-nephew to Julius César, being the son of 
his sister’s daughter. He was also, by adoption, the son of Julius. He himself had 
one child only, viz. the infamous Julia, who was brought him by his second wife 
Scribonia; and through this Julia it was that the three princes, who succeeded to 
Tiberius, claimed relationship to Augustus. On that Emperor’s last marriage with 
Livia, he adopted the two sons whom she had borne to her divorced husband. These 
two noblemen, who stood in no degree of consanguinity whatever to Augustus, were 
Tiberius and Drusus. Tiberius left no children; but Drusus, the younger of the 
two brothers, by his marriage with the younger Antonia (daughter of Mark An- 
thony), had the celebrated Germanicus, and Claudius, (afterwards Emperor), Ger~ 
manicus, though adopted by his uncle Tiberius, and destined to the empire, died pre« 
maturely. But, like Banquo, though he wore no crown, he left descendants who did. 
For, by his marriage with Agrippina, a daughter of Julia’s by Agrippa, (and theres 
fore grand-daughter of Augustus), he had a large family, of whom one son became 
the Emperor Caligula; and one of the daughters, Agrippina the younger, by her 
marriage with a Roman nobleman, became the mother of the Emperor Nero. Hence 
it appears that Tiberius was uncle to Claudius, Claudius was uncle to Caligula, Cali- 
gula was uncle to Nero. But it is observable, that Nero and Caligula stood in an- 
other degree of consanguinity to each other through their grandmothers, who were 
both daughters of Mark Anthony the Triumvir; for the elder Antonia married the 
grandfather of Neto; the younger Antonia (as we have stated above) married Dru- 
sus, the grandfather of Caligula; and again, by these two ladies, they were connect- 
ed not only with each other, but also with the Julian house, for the two Antonias 
were daughters of Mark Anthony by Octavia, sister to Augustus. : 
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or dismissed with more insult and 
levity. The one whom he treated 
best, and with most profession of 
love, and who commonly rode by his 
side, equipped with spear and shield, 
to his military inspections and re- 
views of the soldiery, though not 
particularly beautiful, was exhibited 
to his friends at banquets in a state 
of absolute nudity. His motive for 
treating her with so much kindness, 
was probably that she brought him 
a daughter; and her he acknowledg- 
ed as his own child, from the early 
brutality with which she attacked the 
eyes and cheeks of other infants who 
were presented to her as play-fel- 
lows.—Hence it would appear that 
he was aware of his own ferocity, 
and treated it as a jest. The levity, 
indeed, which he mingled with his 
worst and most inhuman acts, and 
the slightness of the occasions upon 
which he delighted to hang his most 
memorable atrocities, aggravated 
their impression at the time, and 
must have contributed greatly to 
sharpen the sword of vengeance. His 
palace happened to be contiguous to 
the circus. Some seats, it seems, 
were open indiscriminately to the 
ublic ; consequently, the only way 
in which they could be appropriated, 
was by taking possession of them as 
early as the midnight preceding any 
eat exhibitions. Once, when it 
appened that his sleep was disturb- 
ed by such an occasion, he sent in 
soldiers to eject them; and with or- 
ders so rigorous, as it appeared by 
the event, that in this single tumult 
twenty Roman knights, and as many 
mothers of families, were cudgelled 
to death upon the spot, to say no- 
thing of what the reporter calls “ in- 
numeram turbam ceteram.” 

But this is a trifle to another anec- 
dote reported by the same autho- 
rity :—On some occasion it happened 
that a dearth prevailed either gene- 
rally of cattle, or of such cattle as 
were used for feeding the wild 
beasts reserved for the bloody exhi- 
bitions of the amphitheatre. Food 
could be had, and perhaps at no very 
exorbitant price, but on terms 
somewhat higher than the ordinary 
market price. A slight excuse ser- 
ved with Caligula for acts the most 
monstrous. Instantly repairing to 
the public jails, and causing all the 
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mae to pass in review before 
im (custodiarum seriem recognos- 
cens), he pointed to two bald-head- 
ed men, and ordered that the whole 
file of intermediate persons should 
be marched off to the dens of the 
wild beasts: “ Tell them off,” said 
he, “ from the bald man to the bald 
man.” Yet_these were prisoners 
committed, not for punishment, but 
trial. Nor, had it been otherwise, 
were the charges against them equal 
—but running through every grada- 
tion of guilt. But the elogia, or 
records of their commitment, he 
would not so much as look at.. With 
such inordinate capacities for cruel- 
ty, we cannot wonder that he should 
in his common conversation have 
deplored the tameness and insipi- 
dity of his own times and reign, as 
likely to be marked by no wide- 
spreading calamity. “ Augustus,” 
said he, “ was happy; for in his 
reign occurred the slaughter of Va- 
rus and his legions. Tiberius was 
happy ; for in his occurred that glo- 
rious fall of the great amphitlfeatre 
at Fidene. But for me—alas! alas!” 
And then he would pray earnestly 
for fire or slaughter—pestilence or 
famine. Famine indeed was to some 
extentin his own power ; andaccord- 
ingly, as far as his courage would 
carry him, he did occasionally try 
that mode of tragedy upon the people 
of Rome, by shutting up the public 
granaries against them. As he blend- 
ed his mirth and a truculent sense of 
the humorous with his cruelties, 
we cannot wonder that he should 
soon blend his cruelties with his or- 
dinary festivities, and that his daily 
banquets would soon become insi- 
pid without them. Hence he requi- 
red a daily supply of executions in 
his own halls and banqueting rooms ; 
nor was a dinner held to be com- 
plete without such a dessert. Artists 
were sought out who had dexterity 
and strength enough to do what Lu- 
can somewhere calls ensem rotare, 
that is, to cut off a human head 
with one whirl of the sword. Even 
this became insipid, as wanting one 
main element of misery to the suf- 
ferer, and an indispensable condi- 
ment to the jaded palate of the con- 
noisseur, viz. a lingering duration. 
As a pleasant variety, therefore, the 
tormentors were introduced with 
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their various instruments of torture ; 
and many a dismal tragedy in that 
mode of human suffering was con- 
ducted in the sacred presence during 
the Emperor’s hours of amiable re- 
laxation. 

The result of these horrid indul- 
gences was exactly what we might 
suppose, that even such scenes cea- 
sed to irritate the languid appetite, 
and yet that without them life was 
not endurable. Jaded and exhausted 
as the sense of pleasure had become 
in Caligula, still it could be roused 
into any activity by nothing short of 
these murderous luxuries. Hence, 
it seems, that he was continually 
tampering and dallying with the 
thought of murder ; and like the old 
Parisian jeweller Cardillac, in Louis 
XIV.’s time, who was stung witha 
perpetual lust for murdering the 
possessors of fine diamonds—not so 
much for the value of the prize (of 
which he never hoped to make any 
use) as from an unconquerable de- 
sire of precipitating himself into the 
difficulties and hazards of the mur- 
der,—Caligula never failed to expe- 
rience (and sometimes even to ac- 
knowledge) a secret temptation to 
any murder which seemed either 
more than usually abominable, or 
more than usually difficult. Thus, 
when the two Consuls were seated 
at his table, he burst out into sudden 
and profuse laughter ; and, upon their 
courteously requesting to know 
what witty and admirable conceit 
might be the occasion of the impe- 
rial mirth, he frankly owned to them, 
and doubtless he did not improve 
their appetites by this confession, 
that in fact he was laughing, and 
that he could not but laugh (and 
then the monster laughed immode- 
rately again) at the pleasant thought 
of seeing them both headless, and 
that with so little trouble to himself, 
(uno suo nutu,) he could have both 
their throats cut. No doubt he was 
continually eee the arguments 
for and against such little escapades ; 
nor had any person a reason for 
security in the extraordinary obliga- 
tions, whether of hospitality or of 
religious vows, which seemed to lay 
him under some peculiar restraints 
in that case above all others; for 
such ‘circumstances of peculiarity, 
by which the murder would be 
stamped with unusual atrocity, were 
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but the more likely to make its fas- 
cinations irresistible. Hence he dal- 
lied with the thoughts of murderin 
her whom he loved best, and indee 
exclusively—his wife Cesonia; and 
whilst fondling her, and toying play- 
fully with her polished throat, he 
was distracted (as he half insinuated 
to her) between the desire of caress- 
ing it, which ge be often repeat- 
ed, and that of cutting it, which 
could be gratified but once. 

Nero (for as to Claudius he came 
too late to the throne to indulge any 
propensities of this nature with so 
little discretion) was but a variety 
of the same species. He also was an 
amateur, and an enthusiastic amateur 
of murder. But as this taste, in the 
most ingenious hands, is limited and 
monotonous in its modes of manifes- 
tation, it would be tedious to run 
through the long Suetonian roll-call 
of his peccadilloes in this way. One 
only we shall cite, to illustrate the 
amorous delight with which he pur- 
sued any murder which happened to 
be seasoned highly to his taste by 
enormous atrocity, and by almost 
unconquerable difficulty. It would 
really be pleasant, were it not for the 
revolting consideration of the per- 
sons concerned, and their relation to 
each other, to watch the tortuous 
peveen of the hunter, and the dou- 

les of the game in this obstinate 
chase. For certain reasons of state, 
as Nero attempted to persuade him- 
self, but in reality because no other 
crime had the same attractions of un- 
natural horror about it, he resolved 
to murder his mother Agrippina. 
This being settled, the next thing 
was to arrange the mode and the 
tools. Naturally enough,-according 
to the custom then prevalent in 
Rome, he first attempted the thing 
by poison. The poison failed: for 
Agrippina, anticipating tricks of this 
kind, had armed her constitution 
against them, like Mithridates ; and 
daily tock potent antidotes and pro- 

hylactics. Or else (which is more 
probable) the Emperor’s agent in 
such purposes, fearing his sudden 
repentance and remorse on first 
hearing of his mother’s death, or 
possibly even witnessing her ago- 
nies, had composed a poison of in- 
ferior strength. This had certainly 
occurred in the case of Britannicus, 
who had thrown off with ease the 
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first dose administered to him by 
Nero. Upon which he had summon- 
ed to his presence the woman em- 

loyed in the affair, and compelling 
Lad by threats to mingle a more 

owerful potion in his own presence, 

ad tried it successively upon differ- 
ent animals, until he was satisfied 
with its effects; after which, imme- 
diately inviting Britannicus to a ban- 
quet, he had finally dispatched him. 
On Agrippina, however, no changes 
in the poison whether of kind or 
strength had any effect; so that, 
after various trials, this mode of 
murder was abandoned, and the Em- 
peror addressed himself to other 
plans. The first of these was some 
curious mechanical device by which 
a false ceiling was to have been sus- 

ended by bolts above her bed; and 
in the middle of the night the bolt 
being suddenly drawn, a vast weight 
would have descended with a ruin- 
ous destruction to all below. This 
scheme, however, taking air from 
the indiscretion of some amongst 
the accomplices, reached the ears of 
Agrippina; upon which the old lady 
looked about her too sharply to leave 
much hope in that scheme: So that 
also was abandoned. Next he con- 
ceived the idea of an artificial ship, 
which, at the touch of a few springs, 
might fall to pieces in deep water. 
Such a ship was prepared, and sta- 
tioned ata suitable pvint. But the 
main difficulty remained — which 
was to persuade the old lady to go 
on board. Not that she knew in 
this case who had been the ship- 
builder, for that would have ruined 
all; but it seems that she took it ill 
to be hunted in this murderous spi- 
rit, and was out of humour with her 
son; besides, that any proposal 
coming from him, though previously 
indifferent to her, would have in- 
stantly become suspected. To meet 
this difficulty, a sort of reconciliation 
was proposed, and a very affection- 
ate message sent, which had the ef- 
fect of throwing Agrippina off her 
guard, and seduced her to Baiz for 
the purpose of joining the Empe- 
ror’s party at a great banquet held in 
commemoration of a solemn festival. 
She came by water in a sort of light 
frigate, and was to return in the 
same way. Meantime Nero tam- 


pered with the commander of her 
vessel, and prevailed upon him to 
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wreck it. What was to be done? 
The great lady was anxious to return 
to Rome, and no proper conveyance 
was at hand. Suddenly it was sug- 
gested, as if by chance, that a ship 
of the Emperor’s—new and proper- 
ly equipped—was moored at a neigh- 
bouring station. This was readily 
accepted by Agrippina : the Emperor 
accompanied her to the place of 
embarkation, took a most tender 
leave of her, and saw her set sail. It 
was necessary that the vessel should 
get into deep water before the ex- 
periment could be made; and with 
the utmost agitation this pious son 
awaited news of the result. Sudden- 
ly a messenger rushed breathless 
into his presence, and horrified him 
by the joyful information that his 
august mother had met with an 
alarming accident, but by the bless- 
ing of heaven had escaped safe and 
sound, and was now on her road to 
mingle congratulations with her af- 
fectionate son. The ship, it seems, 
had done its office: the mechanism 
had played admirably: but who can 
provide for every thing? The old 
lady, it turned out, could swim like a 
duck; and the whole result had 
been to refresh her with a little sea- 
bathing. Here was worshipful in- 
telligence. Could any man’s temper 
be expected to stand such continued 
sieges ? Money, and trouble, and infi- 
nite contrivance, wasted upon one 
old woman, who absolutely would 
not upon any terms be murdered! 
—Provoking it certainly was; and 
of a man like Nero it could not be 
expected that he should any longer 
dissemble his disgust, or put up with 
such repeated affronts. He rushed 
upon hig simple congratulating 
friend, swore that he had come to 
murder him, and, as nobody could 
have suborned him but Agrippina, 
he ordered her off to instant execu- 
tion. And unquestionably, if people 
will not be murdered quietly and in 
a civil way, they must expect that 
such forbearance is not to continue 
for ever; and obviously have them- 
selves only to blame for any harsh- 
ness or violetice which they may 
have rendered necessary. 

It is singular, and shocking at the 
same time, to mention, that for this 
atrocity Nero did absolutely receive 
solemn congratulations from all or- 
ders of men, With such evidences of 
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base servility in the public mind, and 
of the utter corruption which they 
had sustained in their elementary 
feelings, it is the less astonishing that 
he should have made other experi- 
ments upon the public patience,which 
seem expressly designed to try how 
much it would support, Whether 
he were really the author of the de- 
solating fire which consumed Rome 
for six* days and seven nights, and 
drove the mass of the people into the 
tombs and sepulchres for shelter, is 
yet a matter of some doubt. But one 
great presumption against it, faund- 
ed on its desperate imprudence, as 
attacking the people in their primary 
comforts, is considerably weakened 
by the enormous servility of the Ro- 
mans in the case just stated: they 
who could volunteer congratulations 
to a son for butchering his mother 
(no matter on what pretended sus- 
picions), might reasonably be suppo- 
sed incapable of any resistance which 
required courage even in a case of 
self-defence, or of just revenge. The 
direct reasons, however, for implica- 
ting him in this affair seem at pre- 
sent insufficient. He was displeased, 
it seems, with the irregularity and 
unsightliness of the antique build- 
ings, and also with the streets as too 
narrow and winding (angustiis flexu- 
risque vicorum.) But in this he did 
but express what was no doubt the 
common judgment of all his contem- 
poraries, who had seen the beautiful 
cities of Greece and Asia Minor. 
The Rome of that time was in many 
parts built of wood; and there is 
much probability that it must have 
been a picturesque city, and in parts 
almost grotesque. But it is remark- 
able, and a fact which we have no- 
where seen noticed, that the ancients, 
whether Greeks or Romans, had no 
eye for the Picturesque; nay, that it 
was a sense utterly unawakened 
amongst them; and that the very con- 
ception of the Picturesque, as of a 
thing distinct from the Beautiful, is 
not once alluded to through the whole 
course of ancient literature,—nor 
would it have been intelligible to any 
ancient critic; so that, whatever at- 
traction for the eye might exist in 
the Rome of that day, there is little 
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doubt that it was of akind to be fel’ 
only by modern spectators. Mere 
dissatisfaction with its external ap- 
pearance, which must have been a 
pretty general sentiment, argued, 
therefore, no necessary purpose of 
destroying it, Certainly it would be 
a weightier ground of suspicion, if it 
were really true, that some of his 
agents were detected on the premi- 
ses of different senators in the act of 
applying combustibles to their man- 
sions. But this story wears a very 
fabulous air. For why resort to the 
private dwellings of great men, where 
any intruder was sure of attractin 
notice, when the same effect, po | 
with the same deadly results, might 
have been attained quietly and se- 
cretly in so many of the humble Ro- 
man cenacula ? 

The great loss on this memorable 
occasion was in the heraldic and an- 
cestral honours of the city. Historic 
Rome then went to wreck for ever. 
Then perished the domus priscorum 
ducum hostilibus adhuc spoliis ador- 
nate; the “rostral” palace ; the man- 
sion of the Pompeys; the Blenheims 
and the Strathfieldsays of the Scipios, 
the Marcelli, the Paulli, and the Ca- 
sars ; then perished the aged trophies 
from Carthage and from Gaul; and, 
in short, as the historian sums up 
the lamentable desolation, “ guidguid 
visendum atque memorabile ex anti- 
quitate duraverat.” And this of itself 
might lead one to suspect the Em- 
peror’s hand as the original agent ; 
for by no one act was it possible so 
entirely and so suddenly to wean the 
people from their old republican re- 
collections, and in one week to obli- 
terate the memorials of their popu- 
lar forces, and the trophies of many 
ages. The old people of Rome were 
gone; their characteristic dress even 
was gone; for already in the time of 
Augustus they had laid aside the toga, 
and assumed the cheaper and scan- 
tier penula, so that the eye sought in 
vain for Virgil’s 
“ Romanos rerum dominos gentemque 

togatam.” 


Why, then, after all the constitu- 
ents of Roman grandeur had passed 
away, should their historical trophies 





* But a memorial stone, in its inscription, makes the time longer: 


Quando 


urbs per novem dies arsit Neronianis temporibus,”” 
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survive, recalling to them the scenes 
of departed heroism, in which they 
had no personal property, and sug- 
esting to them vain hopes, which 
for them were never to be other than 
chimeras? Even in that sense, there- 
fore, and as a great depository of 
heart-stirring historical remembran- 
ces, Rome was profitably destroyed ; 
and in any other sense, whether for 
health or for the conveniences of po- 
lished life, or for architectural mag- 
nificence, there never was a doubt 
that the Roman yews gained infi- 
nitely by this conflagration. For, like 
London, it arose from its ashes with 
a splendour proportioned to its vast 
expansion of wealth and population ; 
and marble took the place of wood. 
For the moment, however, this event 
must have been felt by the people as 
an overwhelming calamity. And it 
serves to illustrate the passive en- 
durance and timidity of the popular 
temper, and to what extent it might 
be provoked with impunity, that in 
this state of general irritation and 
effervescence, Nero absolutely for- 
bade them to meddle with the ruins 
of their own dwellings—taking that 
charge upon himself, with a view to 
the vast wealth which he anticipated 
from sifting the rubbish. And, as if 
that mode of plunder were not sufli- 
cient, he exacted compulsory contri- 
butions to the rebuilding of the city 
so indiscriminately, as to press hea- 
vily upon all men’s finances; and 
thus, in the public account which 
universally imputed the fire to him, 
he was viewed as a two-fold robber, 
whosought to healone calamity by the 
infliction of another and a greater. 
The monotony of wickedness and 
outrage becomes at length fatiguing 
to the coarsest and most callous sen- 
ses ; and the historian, even, who ca- 
ters professedly for the taste which 
feeds upon the monstrous and the 
hyperbolical, is glad at length. to 
escape from the long evolution of his 
insane atrocities, to the striking and 
truly scenical catastrophe of retribu- 
tion which overtook them, and aven- 
ed the wrongs of an insulted world. 
Daihepe history containsno more im- 
pressive scenes than those in which 
the justice of Providence at length 
arrested the monstrous career of 
Nero. 
It was at Naples, and, by a remark- 
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able fatality, on the very anniversary 
of his mother’s murder, that he re- 
ceived the first intelligence of the.re- 
volt in Gaul under the Propretor 
Vindex. This news for about a week 
he treated with levity; and, like Hen- 
ry VIL. of England, who was nettled, 
not so much at being proclaimed a 
rebel, as because he was described 
under the slightiog denomination of 
“one Henry Tidder or Tudor,” he 
complained bitterly that Vindex had 
mentioned him by his family name of 
Enobarbus, rather than his assumed 
one of Nero. But much more keenly 
he resented the insulting description 
of himself as a “ miserable harper,” 
appealing to all about him whether 
they had ever known a better, and 
offering to stake the truth of all the 
other charges anet himself upon 
the accuracy of this in particular. 
So little even in this instance was he 
alive to the true point of the insult; 
not thinking it any disgrace that a 
Roman emperor should be chiefly 
known to the world in the character 
of a harper, but only if he should 
happen to be a bad one. Even in 
those days, however, imperfect as 
were the means of travelling, rebel- 
lion moved somewhat too rapidly to 
allow any long interval of security 
so light-minded as this. One cou- 
rier followed upon the heels of an- 
other, until he felt the necessity for 
leaving Naples; and he returned to 
Rome, as the historian says, pretre- 
pidus ; by which word, however, ac- 
cording to its genuine classical ac- 
ceptation, we apprehend is not meant 
that he was highly alarmed, but only 
that he was in a great hurry. That 
he was not yet under any real alarm 
(for he trusted in certain prophecies, 
which, like those made to the Scot- 
tish tyrant, “kept the promise to the 
ear, but broke it to the sense,”) is 
pretty evident, from his conduct on 
reaching the capitol. For, without 
any appeal to the Senate or the peo- 
ple, but sending out a few sum- 
monses to some men of rank, he held 
a hasty council, which he speedily 
dismissed, and occupied the rest of 
the day with experiments on certain 
musical instruments of recent inven- 
tion, in which the keys were moved 
by hydraulic contrivances. He had 
come to Rome, it appeared, merely 
from a sense of decorum, 
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Suddenly, however, arrived news, 
which fell upon him with the force 
of a thunderbolt, that the revolt had 
extended to the Spanish provinces, 
and was headed by Galba. He faint- 
ed upon hearing this; and, falling to 
the ground, lay for a long time life- 
less, as it seemed, and speechless. 
Upon coming to himself again, he 
tore his robe, struck his forehead, 
and exclaimed aloud—that for him 
all was over. In this agony of mind, 
it strikes across the utter darkness 
of the scene with the sense of a sud- 
den and cheering flash, recalling to 
us the possible goodness and fidelity 
of human nature—when we read that 
one humble creature adhered to him, 
and according to her slender means, 
gave him consolation during these 
trying moments; this was the wo- 
man who had tended his infant years ; 
and she now recalled to his remem- 
brance such instances of former 
[ves ye in adversity, as appeared 

tted to sustain his drooping spirits. 
It seems, however, that, according 
to the general course of violent emo- 
tions, the rebound of high spirits was 
in proportion to his first desponden- 
cy. He omitted nothing of his usual 
luxury or self-indulgence, and he 
even found spirits for going incognito 
to the theatre, where he took suffi- 
cient interest in the public perform- 
ances, to send a message to a favour- 
ite actor. At times, even in this hope- 
less situation, his native ferocity re- 
turned upon him, and he was belie- 
ved to have framed plans for remo- 
ving all his enemies at once—the 
leaders of the rebellion, by appoint- 
ing successors to their offices, and 
secretly sending assassins to despatch 
their persons ; the Senate, by poison 
at a great banquet; the Gaulish 
provinces, by delivering them up for 
pillage to the army ; the city, by again 
setting it on fire, whilst, at the same 
time, a vast number of wild beasts 
was to have been turned loose upon 
the unarmed populace—for the dou- 
ble purpose of destroying them, and 
of distracting their attention from 
the fire. But, as the mood of his 
_ frenzy changed, these sanguinary 

schemes were abandoned, (not, how- 
ever, under any feelings of remorse, 
but from mere despair of effecting 
them,) and on the same day, but 
after a luxurious dinner, the imperial 
monster grew bland and pathetic in 
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his ideas; he would proceed to the 
rebellious army; he would present 
himself unarmed to their view; and 
would recall them to their duty by 
the mere spectacle of his tears. Upon 
the pathos with which he would weep 
he was resolved to rely entirely. 
And epi received the guilty to his 
mercy without distinction, upon the 
following day he would unite his 
joy with their joy, and would chant 
hymns of victory (epinicia)—* which 
by the way,” said he, suddenly, break- 
ing off to his favourite pursuits, “ it 
is necessary that I should immedi- 
ately compose.” This caprice va- 
nished like the rest; and he made 
an effort to enlist the slaves and citi- 
zens into his service, and to raise by 
extortion a large military chest. But 
in the midst of these vacillating pur- 
poses fresh tidings surprised him— 
other armies had revolted; and the 
rebellion was spreading contagious- 
ly. This consummation of his alarms 
reached him at dinner; and the ex- 
pressions of his angry fears took 
even a scenical air; he tore the dis- 
patches, upset the table, and dashed 
to pieces upon the ground two crys- 
tal beakers—which had a high value 
as works of art, even in the Aurea 
Domus, from the sculptures which 
adorned them. 

He now prepared for flight; and, 
sending forward commissioners to 
prepare the fleet at Ostia for his re- 
ception, he tampered with such offi- 
cers of the army as were at hand to 
prevail upon them to accompany his 
retreat. But all shewed themselves 
indisposed to such schemes, and 
some flatly refused. Upon which he 
turned to other counsels ; sometimes 
meditating a flight to the King of 
Parthia, or even to throw himself on 
the mercy of Galba; sometimes in- 
clining rather to the plan of ventu- 
ring into the Forum in mourning ap- 
parel, begging pardon for his past 
offences, and, as a last resource, en- 
treating that he might receive the 
appointment of Egyptian prefect. 

his plan, however, he hesitated to 
adopt, from some apprehension that 
he should be torn to pieces in his 
road to the Forum ; and, at all events, 
he concluded to postpone it to the 
following day. Meantime events 
were now hurrying to their catas- 
trophe, which for ever anticipated 
that intention. His hours were num- 
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bered; and the closing scene was at 


hand. 

In the middle of the night he was 
aroused from slumber with the in- 
telligence that the military guard, 
who did duty at the aa had all 
quitted their posts. Upon this the 
unhappy prince leaped from his 
couch, never again to taste the lux- 
ury of sleep,and despatched messen- 
gers to his friends. No answers were 
returned; and upon that he went 
personally with a small retinue to 
their hotels. But he found their doors 
every where closed ; and all his im- 
portunities could not avail to extort 
an answer. Sadly and slowly he re- 
turned to his own bed-chamber ; but 
there again he found fresh instances 
of desertion, which had occurred du- 
ring his short absence ; the pages of 
his bed-chamber had fled, carrying 
with them the coverlids of the impe- 
rial bed, which were probably in- 
wrought with gold, and evena golden 
box, in which Nero had on the pre- 
ceding day deposited poison pre- 
yeree against the last extremity. 

ounded to the heart by this gene- 
ral desertion, and perhaps by some 
special case of ingratitude, such as 
would probably enough be signali- 
zed in the flight of his personal fa- 
vourites, he called for a gladiator of 
the household to come and despatch 
him. Butnone appearing,—“ What!” 
said he, “ have Tnelther friend nor 
foe?” And so saying, he ran towards 
the Tiber, with the purpose of drown- 
ing himself. But that paroxysm, like 
all the rest, proved transient ; and he 
expressed a wish for some hiding- 

lace, or momentary asylum, in whic 

e. might collect his unsettled spirits, 
and fortify his wandering resolution. 
Such a retreat was offered to him by 
his libertus Phaon, in his own rural 
villa, about four miles distant from 
Rome. The offer was accepted ; and 
the Emperor, without further prepa- 
ration than that of throwing over his 
piroon a short mantle of a dusky 

ue, and enveloping his head and 
face in a handkerchief, mounted his 
horse, and left Rome with four at- 
tendants. It was still night—but 
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probably verging towards the early 
dawn; and even at that hour the im- 
perial party met some travellers on 
their way to Rome (coming up, no 
doubt, * on law business )—who said, 
as they passed, “ These men are cer- 
tainly in chase of Nero.” Two other 
incidents, of an interesting nature, 
are recorded of this short but me- 
morable ride: at one point of the 
road, the shouts of the soldiery as- 
sailed their ears from the neighbour- 
ing encampment of Galba. They 
were probably then getting under 
arms for their final march to take 
possession of the palace. At another 
point an accident occurred of a more 
unfortunate kind, but so natural and 
so well circumstantiated, that it 
serves to verify the whole narrative; 
a dead body was lying on the road, 
at which the Emperor’s horse started 
so violently as nearly to dismount 
his rider, and under the difficulty of 
the moment compelled him to with- 
draw the hand which held up the 
handkerchief, and suddenly to ex- 
pose his features. Precisely at this 
critical moment it happened that an 
old half-pay officer passed, recogni- 
sed the Emperor, and saluted him. 
Perhaps it was with some purpose 
of applying a remedy to this unfor- 
tunate rencontre, that the party dis- 
mounted at a point where several 
roads met, and turned their horses 
adrift to graze at will amongst the 
furze and brambles. Their own pur- 
poee was—to make their way to the 

ack of the villa; but, to accomplish 
that, it was necessary that they 
should first cross a plantation of 
reeds, from the peculiar state of 
which they found themselves obliged 
to cover successively each space 
upon which they trode with parts of 
their dress, in order to gain any sup- 
portable footing. In this way, and 
contending with such hardships, they 
reached at length the postern side of 
the villa. Here we must suppose 
that there was no regular ingress ; 
for, after waiting until an entrance 
was pierced, it seems that the Empe- 
ror could avail himself of it in no 
more dignified posture, than by 





* At this early hour, witnesses, sureties, &c., and all concerned in the law courts, 


came up to Rome from villas, country towns, &c. 


But no ordinary call existed to 


summon travellers in the opposite direction; which accounts for the comment of the 
travellers on the errand of Nero and his attendants. 
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creeping through the hole on his 
hands and feet (quadrupes per an- 
gustias receptus. ) 

Now, then, after such anxiety, 
alarm, and hardship, Nero had reach- 
ed a a rural asylum. But for 


the unfortunate concurrence of his 
horse’s alarm with the passing of the 
soldier, he might perhapshave count- 
ed on arespite of a day or two in 
this noiseless and obscure abode. 
But what a habitation for him who 
was yet ruler of the world in the eye 
of law, and even de facto was so, had 
any fatal accident befallen his aged 
competitor! The room in which (as 
the one most removed from notice 
and suspicion) he had secreted him- 
self, was a cella, or little sleeping 
closet of a slave, furnished only with 
a miserable pallet and a coarse rug. 
Here lay the founder and possessor 
of the Golden House, too happy if 
he might hope for the peaceable pos- 
session even of this miserable crypt. 
But that, he knew too well, was im- 
possible. A rival pretender to the 
empire was like the plague of fire— 
as dangerous in the shape of a single 
spark left unextinguished, as in that 
of a prosperous conflagration. Buta 
few brief sands yet remained to run 
in the Emperor’s hour-glass ; much 
variety of degradation or sufferin 

seemed scarcely within the possibi- 
lities of his situation, or within the 
compass of thetime. Yet, as though 
Providence had decreed that his hu- 
miliation should pass through every 
shape, and speak by every expres- 
sion which came home to his un- 
derstanding, or was intelligible to 
his senses, even in these few mo- 
ments, he was attacked by hunger 
and thirst. No other bread could be 
obtained, (or, perhaps, if the Empe- 
ror’s presence were concealed from 
the household, it was not safe to raise 
suspicion by calling for better) than 
that which was ordinarily given to 
slaves, coarse, black, and, to a palate 
so luxurious, doubtless disgusting. 
This accordingly he rejected; but a 
little tepid water he drank. After 
which, with the haste of one who 
fears that he may be prematurely in- 
terrupted, but otherwise, with all the 
reluctance which we may imagine, 
and which his streaming tears pro- 
claimed, he addressed himself to the 
last labour in which he supposed 
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himself to have any interest on this 
earth—that of digging a grave. Mea- 
suring a space adjusted to the pro- 
portions of his person, he enquired 
anxiously for any loose fragments 
of marble, such as might suffice to 
line it. He requested also to be fur- 
nished with wood and water, as the 
materials for the last sepulchral rites, 
And these labours were accompa- 
nied, or continually interrupted by 
tears and lamentations, or by 
sionate ejaculations on the blindness 
of fortune, in suffering so divine an 
artist to be thus violently snatched 
away, and on the calamitous fate of 
musical science, which then stood on 
the brink of so dire an eclipse, In 
these moments he was most truly in 
an agony, according to the original 
meaning of that word; for the con- 
flict was great between two master- 
rinciples of his nature; on the one 
and, he clung with the weakness of 
a girl to life, even in that miserable 
shape to which it had now sunk; 
and like the poor malefactor, with 
whose last struggles Prior has so 
atrociously amused himself, “ he of- 
ten took leave, but was loath to de- 
part.” Yet, on the other hand, to 
resign his life very speedily, seemed 
his only chance for escaping the con- 
tumelies—perhaps the tortures—of- 
his enemies, and, above all other con- 
siderations, for panting. sure of a 
burial, and possibly of burial rites; 
to want which, in the judgment of 
the ancients, was the last consumma- 
tion of misery. Thus occupied, and 
thus distracted—sternly attracted to 
the grave by his creed, hideously re- 
pelled by infirmity of nature—he 
was suddenly interrupted by a cou< 
rier with letters for the master of 
the house; letters, and from Rome! 
What was their import? That was 
soon told—briefly, that Nero was 
adjudged to be a public enemy by 
the Senate, and that official orders 
were issued for apprehending him, 
in order that he might be brought 'to 
condign punishment according to 
the method of ancient precedent. 
Ancient precedent! more majorum ! 
And how was that ? eagerly demand- 
ed the Emperor. He was answered 
—that the state-criminal in such 
cases was first stripped naked, then 
impaled as it were between the 
prongs of apitchfork, and in that con; 
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dition scourged to death. Horror- 
struck with this account, he drew 
forth two poniards, or short swords, 
tried their edges, and then in utter 
imbecility of purpose, returned them 
to their scabbards, alleging that the 
destined moment had not yet arri- 
ved. Then he called upon Sporus, 
the infamous partner in his former 
excesses, to commence the funeral 
anthem. Others, again, he besought 
to lead the way in dying, and to sus- 
tain him by the spectacle of their 
example. But this purpose also he 
dismissed in the very moment of 
utterance ; and turning away ee 
ingly, he apostrophized himself in 
words reproachful or animating, now 
taxing his nature with infirmity of 
purpose, now calling on himself by 
name, with adjurations to remember 
his dignity, and to act worthy of his 
supreme station : # weirs: Neen, cried 
he, Po aretares wide Os: bv rots rostross* 
als, Efsses ccavrov—t. e. “ Fie, fie, then, 
Nero ;—such a season calls for per- 
fect self-possession. Up then, and 
rouse thyself to action.” 

Thus, and in similar efforts to mas- 
ter the weakness of his reluctant 
nature—weakness which would ex- 
tort pity from the severest minds, 
were it not from the odious connex- 
ion which in him it had with cruelty 
the most merciless—did this unhap- 
py prince, jam non salutis spem sed 
exitii solatium querens, consume the 
flying moments, until at length his 
ears caught the fatal sounds or echoes 
from a body of horsemen riding up 
to the villa. These were the officers 
ch d with his arrest; and if he 

d fall into their hands alive, he 
knew that his last chance was over 
for liberating himself, by a Roman 
death, from the burthen of ignomi- 
nious life, and from a lingering tor- 
ture. He paused from his restless 
motions, listened attentively, then 
repeated a line from Homer— 


‘lawov wa wxvredwy aud: xluaos earn 
Barras 


(The resounding tread of swift- 
~ footed horses reverberates upon my 
ears) ;—then under some momentary 
impulse of courage, gained perhaps 
by figuring to himself the bloody 
populace rioting upon his mangled 

y; — en needing the aux- 
iliary hand and vicarious courage of 
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his private secretary, the feeble- 
hearted prince stabbed himself in 
the throat. The wound, however, 
was not such as to cause instant 
death. He was still breathing, and 
not quite speechless, when the cen- 
turion who commanded tle party 
entered the closet ; and to this adage. 
who uttered a few hollow words of 
encouragement, he was still able to 
make a brief reply. But in the very 
effort of speaking he expired, and 
with an expression of horror im- 
pressed upon his stiffening features, 
which communicated a sympathetic 
horror to all beholders. 

Such was the too memorable tra- 
gedy which closed for ever the bril- 
liant line of the Julian family, and 
translated the august title of Cesar 
from its original purpose as a proper 
name to that of an official designa- 
tion. It is the most striking instance 
upon record of a dramatic and ex- 
treme vengeance overtaking extreme 
guilt; for, as Nero had exhausted 
the utmost possibilities of crime, so 
it may be affirmed that he drank off 
the cup of suffering to the very ex- 
tremity of what his peculiar nature 
allowed. And in no life of so short 
a duration, have there ever been 
crowded equal extremities of gor- 

eous prosperity and abject infamy. 

t may be added, as another striking 
illustration of the rapid mutability 
and revolutionary excesses which 
belonged to what has been properly 
called the Roman stratocracy then 
disposing of the world, that within no 
very great succession of weeks that 
same victorious rebel, the Emperor 
Galba, at whose feet Nero had been 
self-immolated, was laid a murdered 
corpse in thesame identical cell which 
had witnessed the lingering agonies of 
his unhappy victim. This was the act 
of an emancipated slave, anxious, by 
a vindictive insult to the remains of 
one prince, to place on record his 
gratitude to another. “ So runs the 
world away !”—And in this striking 
way is retribution sometimes dis- 
pensed. 

In the sixth Czesar terminated the 
Julian line. The three next Princes 
in the succession were personally 
uninteresting ; and, with a slight re- 
serve in favour of Otho, whose mo- 
tives for committing suicide (if truly 
reported) argue great nobility of 
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mind,* were even brutal in the tenor 
of their lives and monstrous; be- 
sides that the extreme brevity of 
their several reigns (all three, taken 
conjunctly, having held the supreme 
power for no more than twelve 
months and twenty days) dismisses 
them from all effectual station or 
right to a separate notice in the line 
of Cesars. Coming to the tenth in 
the succession, Vespasian, and his 
two sons Titus and Domitian, who 
make up the list of the twelve Ce- 
sars, as they are usually called, we 
find matter for deeper political me- 
ditation and subjects of curious 
research. But these Emperors would 
be more properly classed with the 
five who succeed them—Nerva, 
Trajan, Hadrian, and the two Anto- 
nines ; after whom comes the young 
ruffian Commodus, another Caligu- 
la or Nero, from whose short and 
infamous reign Gibbon takes up his 
tale of the Sedies of the empire. 
And this classification would pro- 
bably have prevailed, had not the 
very curious work of Suetonius, 
whose own life and period of obser- 
vation determined the series and 
cycle of his subjects, led to a differ- 
ent distribution. But as it is evi- 
dent that, in the succession of the 
first twelve Cesars, the six latter 
have no connexion whatever by de- 
scent, collaterally, or otherwise, with 
the six first, it would be a more 
logical distribution to combine 
them according to the fortunes of 
the state itself, and the succession 
of its prosperity through the several 
stages of splendour, declension, re- 
vival, and final decay. Under this ar- 
rangement, the first seventeen would 
belong to the first stage; Commo- 
dus would open the second; Aure- 
lian down to Constantine or Julian 
would fill the third; and Jovian to 
Augustulus would bring up the me- 
lancholy rear. Meantime it will be 
proper, after thus briefly throwing 
our eyes over the monstrous atroci- 
ties of the early Czesars, to spend a 
few lines in examining their origin, 
and the circumstances which favour- 
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ed their gromts. For a mere hunter 
after hidden or forgotten singulari- 
ties ; a lover on their own account ef 
all strange perversities and freaks of 
nature, whether in action, taste, or 
opinion ; for a collector and amateur 
of misgrowths and abortions; for a 
Suetonius, in short, it may be quite 
enough to state and to arrange his 
cabinet of specimens from the mar- 
vellous in human nature. But cer- 
tainly in modern times, any histo- 
rian, however little affecting the 
praise of a philosophic investigator, 
would feel himself called upon to 
remove a little the taint of the mira- 
culous and preternatural which ad- 
heres to such anecdotes, by entering 
into the psychological grounds of 
their possibility; whether lying in 
any peculiarly vicious education, 
early familiarity with bad models, 
— associations, or other 
plausible key to effects, which, taken 
separately, and out of their natural 
connexion with their explanatory 
causes, are apt rather to startle and 
revolt the feelings of sober thinkers. 
Except, perhaps, in some chapters 
of Italian history, as, for example, 
among the most profligate of the 
Papal houses, and amongst some of 
the Florentine princes, we find hard- 
ly any parallel to the atrocities of 
Caligula and Nero; nor indeed was 
Tiberius much (if at all) behind 
them, though otherwise so wary and 
cautious in his conduct. The same 
tenor of licentiousness beyond the 
needs of the individual, the same 
craving after the marvellous and the 
stupendous in guilt, is continually 
emerging in succeeding Emperors 
in Vitellius, in Domitian, in Commo- 
dus, in Caracalla—every where, in 
short, where it was not overruled by 
one of two causes, either by —_— 

oodness of nature too powerful to 
a mastered by ordinary seductions, 
(and in some cases removed from 
their influence by an early appren- 
ticeship to camps,) or by the terrors 
of an exemplary ruin immediately 
preceding. For such a determinate 
tendency to the enormous and the 





* We may add that the unexampled public grief which followed the death of 
Otho, exceeding even that which followed the death of Germanicus, and causing 
several officers to commit suicide, implies some remarkable goodness in this Prince, 
and a very unusual power of conciliating attachment, 
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anomalous, sufficient causes must 
exist :—what were they ? 

In the first place, we may observe 
that the people of Rome in that age 


were generally more corrupt by 
many egress than has been usually 
supposed possible. The effect of 
revolutionary times, to relax all 
modes of moral obligation, and to 
unsettle the moral sense, has been 
well and philosophically stated by 
Mr Coleridge ; but that would hardly 
account for the utter licentiousness 
and depravity of Imperia! Rome. 
Looking back to Republican Rome, 
and considering the state of public 
morals but fifty years before the 
Emperors, we can with difficulty 
believe that the descendants of a 
people so severe in their habits could 
thus rapidly degenerate, and that 
a populace, once so hardy and mas- 
culine, should assume the man- 
ners which we might expect in the 
debauchees of Daphne (the infa- 
mous suburb of Antioch) or of 
Canopus, into which settled the 
very lees and dregs of the vicious 
Alexandria. Such extreme changes 
would falsify all that we know of hu- 
man nature; we might a priori pro- 
nounce them impossible; and in 
fact, upon searching history, we find 
other modes of solving the difficulty. 
In reality, the citizens of Rome were 
at this time a new race, brought to- 
gether from every quarter of the 
world, but especially from Asia. So 
vast a proportion of the ancient citi- 
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zens had been cut off by the sword, 
and partly to conceal this waste of 
population, but much more by way 
of cheaply requiting services, or of 
shewing favour, or of acquiring in- 
fluence, slaves had been emancipated 
in such great multitudes, and after- 
wards invested with all the rights of 
citizens, that, in a single generation, 
Rome became almost transmuted 
into a baser metal; the progeny of 
those whom the last generation had 

urchased from the slave-merchants. 

hese people derived their stock 
chiefly jee Cappadocia,Pontus, &c., 
and the other populous regions of 
Asia Minor; and hence the taint of 
Asiatic luxury and depravity, which 
was so conspicuous to all the Ro- 
mans of the old Republican severity. 
Juvenal is to be understood more 
literally than is sometimes supposed, 
when he complains that long before 
his time the Orontes (that river 
which washed the infamous capital 
of Syria) had mingled its impure 
waters with those of the Tiber. And 
a little before him, Lucan speaks 
with mere historic gravity when he 
says— 


** Vivant Galateque Syrique 

Cappadoces, Gallique, extremique orbis 
Iberi, 

Armenii, Cilices : nam post civilia bella 

Hic Populus Romanus erit.”* 








Probably in the time of Nero, not 
one man in six was of pure Roman 
descent.t And the consequences 











. Blackwell, in his Court of Augustus, vol. i. p. 382, when noticing these lines, 
-upon occasion of the murder of Cicero, in the final proscription under the last Triumvi- 
rate, comments thus: “Those of the greatest and truly Roman spirit had been murdered 
in the field by Julius Caesar; the rest were now massacred in the City by his son 
and successors ; in their room came Syrians, Cappadocians, Phrygians, and other 
enfranchised slaves from the conquered nations ;”—‘ these in half a century had 
sunk so low, that Tiberius pronounced her very senators to be homines ad servitutem 
natos, men born to be slaves.” 

+ Suetonius indeed pretends that Augustus, personally at least, struggled against 
this ruinous practice—thinking it a matter of the highest moment, “ sincerum 
atque ab omni colluvione peregrini et servilis sanguinis incorruptum servare popu- 
lum.” And Horace is ready with his flatteries on the same topic, lib. 3, Od. 6. 
But the facts are against them; for the question is not what Augustus did in his 
own person, (which at most could not operate very widely except by the example,) 
but what he permitted to be done. Now there was a practice familiar to those 


times ; that when a congiary or any other popular liberality was announced, multi- 
tudes were enfranchised by avaricious masters in order to make them capable of the 
bounty, (as citizens,) and yet under the condition of transferring to their emancipa- 
tors whatsoever they should receive ; iva rov dnuorims didousvoy cirov AauCavorres 
HATH UnvimmPeowos Tos dsdwxaes env bAsvseguay, says Dionysius of Halicarnassus, in order 
that after receiving the corn given publicly in every month, they might carry it to 
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were suitable. Scarcely a family 
has come down to cur knowledge 
that could not in one generation 
enumerate a long catalogue of di- 
vorces within its own contracted 
circle. Every man had married a 
series of wives; every woman a se- 
ries of husbands. Even in the palace 
of Augustus, who wished to be view- 
ed as an exemplar or ideal model 
of domestic purity, every principal 
member of his family was tainted in 
that way; himself in a manner and 
a degree infamous even at thet time.* 
For the first 400 years of Rome, not 
one divorce had been granted or 
asked, although the statute which 
allowed of this indulgence had al- 
ways been in force. But in the age 
succeeding to the civil wars men 
and women “ married,” says one au- 
thor, “ with a view to divorce, and 
divorced in order to marry. Many 
of these changes happened within 
the year, especially if the lady had 
a large fortune, which always went 
with her, and procured her choice of 
transient husbands.” And, “can one 
imagine,” asks the same writer, 
“ that the fair one, who changed her 
husband every quarter, strictly kept 
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months?” Thus the very fountain 
of all the “ household charities” and 
household virtues was polluted. And 
after that we need little wonder at 
the assassinations, poisonings, and for- 
ing of wills, which then Taid waste 
the domestic life of the Romans. 

2. A second source of the univer- 
sal depravity was the growing in- 
efficacy of the public religion ; and 
this arose from its disproportion and 
inadequacy to the intellectual ad- 
vances of the nation. Religion, in 
its very etymology, has been held to 
imply a religatio, that is, a reiterated 
or secondary obligation of morals; a 
sanction supplementary to that of 
the conscience. Now, for a rude 
and uncultivated people, the Pagan 
mythology might not be too gross to 
discharge the main functions of a 
useful religion. So long as the un- 
derstanding could submit to the fa- 
bles of the Pagan creed, so long it 
was possible that the hopes and fears 
built upon that creed might be prac- 
tically efficient on men’s lives and 
intentions. But when the founda- 
tion gave way, the whole superstruc- 
ture of necessity fell to the ground, 
Those who were obliged to reject 





her matrimonial faith all the three theridiculouslegends which invested 





those who had bestowed upon them their freedom. In a case, then, where an extensive 
practice of this kind was exposed to Augustus, and publicly reproved by him, how 
did he proceed? Did he feject the new-made citizens? No; he contented himself 
with diminishing the proportion originally destined for each, so that the same abso- 
lute sum being distributed among a number increased by the whole amount of the 
new inrolments, of necessity the relative sum for each separately was so much less, 
But this was'a remedy applied only to the pecuniary fraud as it would have affected 
himself. The permanent mischief to the state went unredressed. 

* Part of the story is well known, but not the whole. Tiberius Nero, a pro- 
mising young nobleman, had recently married a very splendid beauty. Unfortunately 
for him, at the marriage of Octavia (sister to Augustus) with Mark Anthony, he 
allowed his young wife, then about eighteen, to attend upon the bride. Augustus 
was deeply and suddenly fascinated by her charms, and without further scruple sent 
a message to Nero—intimating that he was in love with his wife, and would thank 
him to resign her. The other, thinking it vain, in those days of lawless proscrips 
tion, to contest a point of this nature with one who commanded twelve legions, 
obeyed the requisition. Upon some motive, now unknown, he was persuaded even 
to degrade himself farther; for he actually officiated at the marriage in character of 
father, and gave away the young beauty to his rival, although at that time six months 
advanced in pregnancy by himself. These humiliating concessions were extorted 
from him, and yielded (probably at the instigation of friends) in order to save his lifes 
In the sequel they had the very opposite result; for he died soon after, and it is 
reasonably supposed of grief and mortification. At the marriage-feast, an incident 
occurred which threw the whole company into confusion: A little boy, roving from 
couch to couch among the guests, came at length to that in which Livia (the bride) 
was lying by the side of Augustus, on which he cried out aloud,“ Lady, what are 
you doing here? You are mistaken—this is not your husband—he is there,” (points 
ing to Tiberius, ) “ go, go—rise, lady, and recline beside him.” 
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the whole of theirPantheon, together 
withthe fabulous adjudgers of future 
punishments, could not but dismiss 
the punishments, which were, in fact, 
as laughable, and as obviously the 
fictions of human ingenuity, as their 
dispensers. In short, the civilized 

art of the world in those days lay 
in this dreadful condition; their in- 
tellect had far outgrown their reli- 
gion; the disproportions between 
the two were at length become mon- 
strous; and as yet no purer or more 
elevated faith was prepared for their 
acceptance. The case was as shock- 
ing as if, with our present intellec- 
tual needs, we should be unhappy 
enough to have no creed on which 
to rest the burden of our final hopes 
and fears, of our moral obligations, 
and of our consolations in misery, 
except the fairy mythology of our 
nurses. The condition of a people 
so situated, of a people under the 
calamity of having outgrown its re- 
ligious faith, has never been suffi- 
ciently considered. It is probable 
that such a condition has never ex- 
isted before or since that era of the 
world. The consequences to Rome 
were—that the reasoning and dispu- 
tatious part of her population took 
refuge from the painful state of doubt 
in Atheism ; amongst the thoughtless 
and irreflective the consequences 
were chiefly felt in their morals, 
which were thus sapped in their 
foundation. 

3. A third cause, which from the 
first had exercised a most baleful in- 
fluence upon the arts and upon lite- 
rature in Rome, had by this time 
matured its disastrous tendencies to- 
wards the extinction of the moral 
sensibilities. This was the Circus, 
and the whole machinery, form and 
substance, of the Circensian shows. 
Why had tragedy no existence as a 
part of the Roman literature? Be- 
cause—and that was a reason which 
would have sufficed to stifle all the 
dramatic genius of Greece and Eng- 
land—there was too much tragedy 
in the shape of gross reality, almost 
daily before their eyes. The amphi- 
theatre extinguished the theatre. 
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How was it possible that the fine and 
intellectual griefs of the dramashould 
win their way to hearts seared and 
rendered callous by the continual 
exhibition of scenes the most hide- 
ous, in which human blood was pour- 
ed out like water, and a human life 
sacrificed at any moment either to 
caprice in the populace, or to a strife 
of rivalry between the ayes and the 
noes, or as the penalty for any trifling 
instance of awkwardness in the per- 
former himself? Even the more in- 
nocent exhibitions, in which brutes 
only were the sufferers, could not 
but be mortal to all the finer sensi- 
bilities. Five thousand wild animals, 
torn from their native abodes in the 
wilderness or forest, were often turn- 
ed out to be hunted, or for mutual 
slaughter, in the course of a single 
exhibition of this nature; and it 
sometimes happened (a fact which 
of itself proclaims the course of the 
public propensities,) that the person 
at whose expense the shows were 
exhibited, by way of paying special 
court to the people and meriting 
their favour, in the. way most con- 
spicuously open to him, issued orders 
that all, without a solitary exception, 
should be slaughtered. He made it 
known, as the very highest gratifica- 
tion which the case allowed, that (in 
the language of our modern auction- 
eers) the whole, “ without reserve,” 
should perish before their eyes. Even 
such spectacles must have hardened 
the heart, and blunted the more de- 
licate sensibilities ; but these would 
soon cease to stimulate the pamper- 
ed and exhausted sense. From the 
combats of tigers or leopards, in 
which the passions could only be 
gathered indirectly, and by way of 
inference from the motions, the tran- 
sition must have been almost inevi- 
table to those of men, whose nobler 
and more varied passions spoke di- 
rectly, and by the intelligible lan- 
guage of the eye, to human specta- 
tors; and from the frequent con- 
templation ofthese authorized mur- 
ders, in which a whole people, wo- 
men* as much as men, and children 
intermingled with both, looked on 





* Augustus, indeed, strove to exclude the women from one part of the Circensian 
spectacles; and what was that? Simply from the sight of the athlete, as being naked. 
But that they should witness the pangs of the dying gladiators, he deemed quite 
allowable. The smooth barbarian considered, that a license of the first sort offended 
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with leisurely indifference, with anxi- 
ous expectation, or with rapturous 
delight, whilst below them were 
passing the direct sufferings of hu- 
manity, and not seldom its dying 
pangs, it was impossible to expect a 
result different from that which did 
in fact take place,—universal hard- 
ness of heart, obdurate depravity, 
and a twofold degradation of human 
nature, which acted simultaneously 
upon the two pillars of morality, 
(which are otherwise not often as- 
sailed together,) of natural sensibi- 
lity in the first place, and,,in the se- 
cond, of conscientious principle. 

4. But these were circumstances 
which applied to the whole popula- 
tion indiscriminately. Superadded 
to these, in the case of the Emperor, 
and affecting him exclusively, was 
this prodigious disadvantage—that 
ancient reverence for the immediate 
witnesses of his actions, and forthe 
people and Senate who would under 
other circumstances have exercised 
the old functions of the censor, was, 
as to the Emperor, pretty nearly ob- 
literated. The very title of Impera- 
tor, from which we have derived our 
modern one of Emperor, proclaims 
the nature of the government, and 
the tenure of that office. It was 
purely a government by the sword, 
or permanent stratocracy having a 
movable head. Never was there a 

eople who enquired so impertinent- 
y as the Romans into the domestic 
conduct of each private citizen. No 
rank escaped this jealous vigilance ; 
and private liberty, even in the most 
indifferent circumstances of taste or 
expense, was sacrificed to this in- 
quisitorial rigour of surveillance ex- 
ercised on behalf of the state, some- 
times by erroneous patriotism, too 
often by malice in disguise. To this 
spirit the highest public officers 
were obliged to bow; the Consuls, 
not less than others. And even the 
occasional Dictator, if by law irre- 
sponsible, acted nevertheless as one 
who knew that any change which 
depressed his party, might eventu- 
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ally abrogate his privilege. For the 
first time in the person of an Impe- 
rator was seen a supreme autocrat, 
who had virtually and effectively all 
the irresponsibility which the law 
assigned, and the origin of his office 
pare Satisfied to know that 
e possessed such power, Augustus, 
as much from natural taste as policy, 
was glad to dissemble it, and by 
every means to withdraw it from 
_ notice. But he had passed 
is youth as citizen of a republic; 
and in the state of transition to auto- 
cracy, in his office of Triumvir, had 
experimentally known the perils of 
rivalship, and the pains of foreign 
control, too feelingly to provoke un- 
necessarily any sleeping embers of 
the republican spirit. Tiberius, 
though familiar from his infancy 
with the servile homage of a court, 
was yet modified by the popular 
temper of Augustus; and he came 
late to the throne. Caligula was the 
first prince on whom the entire effect 
of his. political situation was allowed 
to operate ; and the natural results 
were seen—he was the first absolute 
monster. He must early have seen 
the realities of his position, and from 
what quarter it was that any cloud 
could arise to menace his security. 
To the Senate or people any respect 
which he might think proper to pay, 
must have been imputed by all par- 
ties to the lingering superstitions of 
custom, to involuntary habit, to 
court dissimulation, or to the decen- 
cies of external form, and the pre- 
scriptive reverence of ancient names. 
But neither Senate nor people could 
enforce their claims—whatever they 
ro happen to be. Their sanction 
and ratifying vote might be worth 
having, as consecrating what was 
already secure, and conciliating the 
scruples of the weak to the absolute 
decision of the strong. But their 
resistance, as an original movement, 
was so wholly without hope, that 
they were never weak enough to 
threaten it. 
The army was the true successor 





against decorum, whilst the other violated only the sanctities of the human heart, 
and the whole sexual character of women. It is our opinion, that to the brutalizing 
effect of these exhibitions we are to ascribe not only the early extinction of the Ro- 
man drama, but generally the inferiority of Rome to Greece in every department of 


the fine arts. 


The fine temper of Roman sensibility, which no culture could have 


brought to the level of the Grecian, was thus dulled for every application, 
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to their places, being the ultimate 
depository of power. Yet, as the 
army was necessarily subdivided, as 
the shifting circumstances upon 
every frontier were continually vary- 
ing the strength of the several divi- 
sions as to numbers and state of dis- 
cipline, one part might be balanced 
against the other by an Imperator 
standing in the centre of the whole. 
The rigour of the military sacramen- 
tum, or oath of allegiance, made it 
dangerous to offer the first over- 
tures to rebellion; and the money, 
which the soldiers were continually 
depositing in the bank, placed at the 
foot of their military standards, if 
sometimes turned against the Em- 
peror, was also liable to be seques- 
trated in his favour. There were 
then, in fact, two great forces in the 
government acting in and by each 
other—the Stratocracy, and the Au- 
tocracy. Each needed the other; 
each stood in awe of each. But, as 
regarded all other forces in the em- 
pire, constitutional or irregular, po- 
pular or senatorial, neither had any 
thing to fear. Under any ordinary 
circumstances, therefore, consider- 
ing the hazards of a rebellion, the 
Emperor was substantially liberated 
from all control. Vexations or out- 
rages upon the populace were not 
such to the army. It was but rarely 
that the soldier participated in the 
emotions of the citizen. And thus, 
being effectually without check, the 
most vicious of the Czsars went on 
without fear, presuming upon the 
weakness of one part of his subjects, 
and the indifference of the other, 
until he was tempted onwards to 
atrocities which armed against him 
the common feelings of human na- 
ture, and all mankind, as it were, 
rose in a body with one voice, and 
apparently with one heart, united by 
mere force of indignant sympathy, 
to put him down, and “ abate” him 
as a monster. But, until he brought 
matters to this extremity, Czesar had 
no cause to fear. Nor was it at all 
certain, in any one instance, where 
this exemplary chastisement over- 
took him, that the apparent unani- 
mity of the actors went further than 
the practical conclusion of “ abating” 
the imperial nuisance, or that their 
indignation had settled upon the 
same offences. In general the army 
measured -the guilt by the public 
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scandal, rather than by its moral atro- 
city; and Cesar suffered perhaps in 
every case, not so much because he 
had violated his duties, as because 
he had disbonoured his office. 

It is, therefore, in the total absence 
of the checks which have almost 
universally existed to control other 
despots, under some indirect shape, 
even where none was provided by 
the laws, that we must seek for the 
main peculiarity affecting the condi- 
tion of the Roman Cesar, which pe- 
culiarity it was, superadded to the 
other three, that finally made those 
three operative in their fullest ex- 
tent. It is in the perfection of the 
stratocracy that we must look for 
the key to the excesses of the auto- 
crat. Even in the bloody despotisms 
of the Barbary states, there has al- 
ways existed in the religious preju- 
dices of the people, which could not 
be violated with safety, one check 
more upon the caprices of the des- 
pot than was found at Rome. Upon 
the whole, therefore, what affects us 
on the first reading as a prodigy or 
anomaly in-the frantic outrages of 
the early Cesars—falls within the 
natural bounds of intelligible human 
nature, when we state the case con- 
siderately. Surrounded by a popu- 
lation which had not only gone 
through a most vicious and corrupt- 
ing discipline, and had been utterly 
ruined by the license of revolution- 
ary times, and the bloodiest proscrip- 
tions, but had even been extensively 
changed in its very elements, and 
from the descendants of Romulus 
had been transmuted into an Asiatic 
mob ;—starting from this point, and 
considering as the second feature of 
the case, that this transfigured people, 
morally so degenerate, were carried, 
however, by the progress of civilisa- 
tion toa certain intellectual altitude, 
which the popular religion had not 
strength to ascend—but from inhe- 
rent disproportion remained at the 
base of the general civilisation, inca- 
pable of accompanying the other 
elements in their advance ;—thirdly, 
that this polished condition of so- 
ciety, which should naturally with 
the evils of a luxurious repose have 
counted upon its pacific benefits, had 
yet, by means of its circus and its 
gladiatorial contests, applied a con- 
stant irritation, and a system of pro- 
vocations to the appetites for blood, 
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such as in all other nations are con- 
nected with the rudest stages of so- 
ciety, and with the most barbarous 
modes of warfare, nor evenin such cir- 
cumstances without many palliatives 
wanting to the spectators of the Cir- 
cus ;—combining these considera- 
tions, we have already a key to the 
enormities and hideous excesses of 
the Roman Imperator. The hot blood 
which excites, and the adventurous 
courage which accompanies, the ex- 
cesses of sanguinary warfare, presup- 
pose a condition of the moral nature 
not to be compared for malignity and 
baleful tendency to the cool and cow- 
ardly spirit of amateurship in which 
the Roman (perhaps an effeminate 
Asiatic) sat looking down upon the 
bravest of men (Thracians, or other 
Europeans) mangling each other for 
his recreation. Wher, lastly, from 
such a population, and thus disci- 
plined from his nursery days, we 
suppose the case of one individual 
selected, privileged, and raised to a 
conscious irresponsibility, except at 
the bar of one extrajudicial tribunal, 
not easily irritated, and notoriously 
to be propitiated by other means 
than those of upright or impartial 
conduct, we lay together the ele- 
ments of a situation too trying for 
poor human nature, and fitted only 
to the faculties of an angel or a de- 
mon; of an angel, if we suppose him 
to resist its full temptations ; of a de- 
mon, if we suppose him to use its 
total opportunities. Thus interpret- 
ed and solved, Caligula and Nero be- 
come ordinary men. 

But, finally, what if, after all, the 
worst of the Cesars, and these in 
particular, were entitled to the be- 
nefit of a still shorter and more con- 
clusive apology ? What if, in a true 
medical sense, they were insane? It 
is certain that a vein of madness ran 
in the family ; and anecdotes are re- 
corded of the three worst, which go 
far to establish it as a fact, and others 
which would imply it as symptoms 
—preceding or accompanying. As 
belonging to the former class, take 
the following story: At midnight an 
elderly gentleman suddenly sends 
round a message to a select party of 
noblemen, rouses them out of bed, 
and summons them instantly to his 
palace. Trembling for their lives from 
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the suddenness of the summons, and 
from the unseasonable hour, and 
scarcely doubting that by some ano- 
nymous delator they have been im- 
plicated as parties to a conspiracy, 
they hurry to the palace—are recei- 
ved in portentous silence by the ush- 
ers and pages in attendance—are con- 
ducted to asaloon, where rs in every 
where else) the silence of night pre- 
vails, united with the silence of fear 
and whispering expectation. All aré 
seated—all look at each other in omi- 
nous anxiety. Which is accuser? 
Which is the accused? On whom 
shall their suspicion settle—on whom 
their pity ?—All are silent—almost 
speechless—and even the current of 
their thoughts is frost-bound by fear. 
Suddenly the sound of a fiddle ora 
viol is caught from a distance—it 
swells upon the ear—steps approach 
—and in another moment in rushes 
the elderly gentleman, grave and 
gloomy as his audience, but caper- 
ing about in a frenzy of excitement. 
For half an hour he continues to 
perform all possible evolutions of 
caprioles, pirouettes, and other ex- 
travagant feats of activity, accom- 
panying himself on the fiddle ; and, 
at length, not having once looked at 
his guests, the elderly gentleman 
whirls out of the room in the same 
transport of emotion with which he 
entered it; the panic-struck visitors 
are requested by a slave to consider © 
themselves as dismissed: they re- 
tire; resume their couches :—the 
nocturnal pageant has “ dislimned” 
and vanished ; and on the following 
morning, were it not for their con- 
curting testimonies, all would be 
disposed to take this interruption of 
their sleep for one of its most fantas- 
tic dreams. The elderly gentleman, 
who figured in this delirious pas seul— 
who was he? He was Tiberius Cesar, 
king of kings, and lord of the terra- 
queous globe. Would a British jury 
demand better evidence than this of a 
disturbed intellect in any formal pro- 
cess de lunatico inquirendo? For 
Caligula, again, the evidence of symp- 
toms is still plainer. He knew his 
own defect; and purposed going 
through a course of hellebore. Sleep- 
lessness, one of the commonest indi- 
cations of Junacy, haunted him in an 
excess rarely recorded.* The same, 





* No fiction of romance presents so awful a picture of the ideal tyrant as that of 


Caligula by Suetonius, 


His palace—radiant with purple and gold, but murder 
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or similar facts, might be brought 
forward on behalf of Nero. And 
thus these unfortunate princes, who 
have so long (and with so little in- 
vestigation of their cases) passed for 
monsters or for demoniac counter- 
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brought back within the fold of hu- 
manity, as objects rather of pity than 
of abhorrence, would be reconciled 
to our indulgent feelings, and, at the 
same time, made intelligible to our 
understandings. 


feits of men, would at length be 





every where lurking beneath flowers ;—his smiles and echoing laughter—masking (yet 
hardly meant to mask) his foul treachery of heart ;—his hideous and tumultuousdreams 
—his baffied sleep—and his sleepless nights—compose the picture of an Zschylus. 
What a master’s sketch lies in these few lines :—* Incitabatur insomnio maxime; 
neque enim plus tribus horis nocturnis quiescebat ; ac ne his placida quiete, at pavida 
miris rerum imaginibus: ut qui inter ceteras pelagi quondam speciem colloquentem 
secum videre visus sit. Ideoque magna parte noctis, vigiliz cubandique tedio, nunc 
toro residens, nunc per Jongissimas porticus vagus, invocare identidem atque exspec- 
tare lucem consueverat ;”—i. e. But, above all, he was tormented with nervous irri- 
tation, by sleeplessness; for he enjoyed not more than three hours of nocturnal re- 
pose; nor these even in pure untroubled rest, but agitated by phantasmata of por- 
tentous avgury; as, for example, upon one occasion he fancied that he saw the sea, 
under some definite impersonation, conversing with himself. Hence it was, and 
from this incapacity of sleeping, and from weariness of lying awake, that he had fall- 
en into habits of ranging all the night long through the palace, sometimes throwing 
himself on a couch, sometimes wandering along the vast corridors—watching for the 
earliest dawn, and anxiously invoking its approach. 





TO THE MEMORY OF THE DEEPLY-LAMENTED ENSIGN GEORGE HOLFORD 
WALKER, WHO WAS SHOT THROUGH THE HEART IN AN AFFAIR WITH THE 
MALAYS, ON THE 3D OF MAY 1832, AND DIED INSTANTANEOUSLY, IN HIS 
19TH YEAR. 


Ou, fare-thee-well! our beautiful and brave! 
Our lovely, gentle, generous, gallant boy ! 
Oh! what a sum of ardent hope and joy 
Lies crush’d and wither’d in thy distant grave ! 


Thy cheek in its first down,—thy dark blue eye, 
Bright flashing with an ardent spirit’s fire, 

Shone like the sunbeam of yon torrid sky,— 
While fame precocious fed thy young desire. 


Happy and hopeful wert thou! Whosoe’er 
Look’d on thine open, manly forehead, smiled ; 

For there was written many a promise fair,— 
But, oh, how fate such promise has beguiled! 


Yet there was mercy in thine early doom, 

For thy career, bless’d youth, though brief, was bright ; 
And thou wert stricken pangless to the tomb, 

In the first transport of thy conscious might. 


Why dwell we on the praise thou might’st have won, 
Had thy young promise ripen’d! Had the man, 
Maturing in the beam of Glory’s sun, 
Been spared to finish as the boy began! 


Let us not think! Such thought is anguish now ! 
Oh, may His will be done who call’d thee hence! 
And this sore chastening wisely did bestow 
On hearts too proud, affections too intense! 


MARGT. HODSONS 














LITTLE LEONARD’s LAST “ GOOD-NIGH'TT.” 


“ Goop-night! good-night! I go to sleep,” * 
Murmur’d the little child ;— 

And oh! the ray of heaven that broke 

On the sweet lips that faintly spoke 
That soft “ Good-night,” and smiled. 


That angel smile! that loving look 

From the dim closing eyes ! 
The peace of that pure brow! But there— 
Aye—on that brow, so young! so fair! 

An awful shadow lies. 


The gloom of evening—of the boughs 
That o’er yon window wave— 
oo nay—within these silent walls, 
A deeper, darker, shadow falls, 
The twilight of the Grave— 


The twilight of the Grave—for still 
_ Fast comes the fluttering breath— 
One fading smile—one look of love— 
A murmur—as from brooding dove— 
“ Good-night.”——And this is Death! 


Oh! who hath called thee “ Terrible!” 
Mild Angel! most ane oo 

Could mother’s fondest lullaby 

Have laid to rest more blissfully 
That sleeping babe, than thine! 
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Yet this is Death—the doom for all 
Of Adam’s race decreed— 
“ But this poor lamb! this little one !— 
What had the guiltless creature done ?”—. 
Unhappy heart! take heed ; 
Though He is merciful as just 
Who hears that fond appeal— 
He will not break the bruised reed, 
He will not search the wounds that bleed— 
He only wounds to heal. 


“ Let little children come to me,” 
He cried, and to his breast 
Folded them tenderly—To-day 
He calls thine unshorn lamb away 
To that securest rest ! = 





* These were the dying words of a little child, related to the author, uttered at 
the moment of its departure. 
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ORIGINAL LETTER FROM SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
MR BIRD’S PICTURE—CHEVY CHASE. 
TO THE EDITOR OF BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


Dear Sir,—The following letters explain the purport for which they were 
written. In themselves they are interesting ; and as one is from the pen of 
Sir Walter Scott, it would be perhaps a selfish injustice to withhold its - 
lication. I would fain think they may be read not without interest, from 
another cause. They relate to a Picture, painted by poor Bird, R.A., who 
died when he had just attained that eminence inhis profession from which 
he might have expected to reap a golden harvest; but “aliter visum est.” 
That picture was Chevy Chase ; it is in the collection of the Marquis of Staf- 
ford, and I believe obtained the prize from the British Institution. It is en- 
graved in mezzotinto by Mr byes, The original sketch in oils was in gra- 
titude presented by the painter to Sir Walter Scott, and is, I presume, now 
at Abbotsford ; and there may it long remain,a memorial of the kindness of 
that great and excellent man, and of the genius and grateful feelings of the 
artist. Among the Lives of the Painters, by Allan Cunningham, (notwith- 
standing I am disposed to find many faults with it) a delightful work, may 
be found that of poor Bird. I am unwilling to call in question the judg- 
ment of so good and amusing a writer; but there are sundry matters in 
those Lives, upon which I have sometimes intended to offer a few words of 
remonstrance. His Life of Sir Joshua Reynolds is certainly written with 
a prejudice ; too much hearsay evidence, and that too picked up from ser- 
vants, is admitted, and inferences of character drawn therefrom. He does 
not appear to have justly appreciated the mind of that great man, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. But the Life of Bird, on whose account these letters were writ- 
ten, gives no idea whatever of the man. I knew him well—perhaps no one 
better—and from his commencing as an artist, to the day of his death, was 
in almost daily-intercourse with him; and I must say the life of him writ- 
ten by Allan Cunningham, may be as well the life of any one as of my old 
friend Bird. It is in little, or nothing, correct. There were many friends 
of the painter who knew him well, and loved him for his many virtues and 
his genius, to whom it is surprising the author did not apply. Should he 
meditate another edition, and sn to revise that portion of his valuable 
work, he may, without difficulty, obtain more correct, as well as more in- 
teresting information. 

The writer of the Letter to Sir Walter Scott (No. I.) was a very near 
relative of mine, and that and the Reply (No. II.) came into my pos- 
session at his decease in 1812.—I need not say I shall carefully preserve 
the originals. 

I am, dear Sir, yours very truly, ae 

Dec. 3, 1832. 


No. I. 





L——n Court, Dec. 3, 1811. 

Str,—I am much at a loss how to 
apologize to you for intruding my- 
self, a perfect stranger, upon your 
notice; but the truth is, 1 wish for 
some information respecting the cos- 
tume of your countrymen towards 
the latter end of the 14th century. I 
know that you are better able to give 
me this information than any other 
person, and I throw myself upon 
your liberality, in the hope that you 


will wave the ceremony of a formal 
introduction; and do me the favour 
to answer my enquiries on the sub- 
ject. Mr Murray of Fleet Street, 
who has favoured me with your ad- 
dress, will, I have no doubt, make 
such a report of me, as may in some’ 
degree qualify the presumption of 
this abrupt application. It is but fair 
to acknowledge that my enquiries 
have no reference to any underta- 
king of my own, but are solely intend- 
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ed for the benefit of a very ingenious 
friend, who has formed the design 
of a picture, taken from the follow- 
ing stanza of the old ballad of Chevy 
Chase, 


“* Next day did many widows come,” &c. 


Though this ballad is not strictly his- 
torical, yet time has given it a sanc- 
tion almost equal to such authority ; 
and as we are to look to the battle of 
Otterbourne for many of its events, 
it assumes a somewhat higher rank 
than a completely fictitious subject 
would be permitted to claim. In the 
action passed on the Borders between 
the retainers of the great houses of 
Douglas and Percy, in some degree 
the manners and dress of the two 
countries are to be preserved; not 
only the military, but the common 
and ordinary habiliments of the 
higher, middle, and lower classes, 
of such as might be likely to visit 
the field the day after the battle, in 
search of their friends and relatives. 
I recollect, in the first sketch of this 
object, the friends of Douglas are 
bearing his body from the field in a 
kind oF, solemn procession, the whole 
in shadow. The perspective of this 
retiring train produces a melancholy 

et sublime effect. The form of the 

ody is scarcely perceptible ; the 
bearers, and they who precede the 
corpse, grow indistinct from the in- 
creasing distance; and the few who 
follow appear to have their heads 
and bodies covered with something 
like mourning cloaks. This last divi- 
sion of the attendants of the decea- 
sed hero, I have taken the liberty to 
criticise as bearing too near a resem- 
blance to a funeral provided by an 
undertaker, and may probably in- 
troduce ludicrous ideas, where all 
should be serious and solemn. I 
rather think this group should prin- 
cipally consist of military persons 
not completely armed de pied au cap, 
but rather negligently, as their con- 

ition might require under the ex- 
isting circumstances, but still in such 
manner as to distinguish them as 
retainers or friends of the house of 
Douglas. Having stated thus much of 
the subject, the following questions 
will naturally arise, to enable the 

ainter to execute his task with fide- 

ity and propriety. Was there any 
difference in the defensive armour 
of the contending parties ; and if so, 
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in what did it consist? Were the 
offensive weapons the same? or in 
what did they differ? Should the 
followers of the body of Douglas 
have their helmets on their heads, 
or in their hands; and was there any 
peculiar mode of carrying their 
arms on such an occasion ? Was the 
plaid in use at this period; and if so, 
how was it worn? Was there any 
distinction or difference in dress 
amongst persons of the higher, mid- 
die, or lower ranks, except that of 
fineness or quality—I mean such as 
were profemoriy not military ? Sup- 
pose Lady Percy should be introdu- 
ced lamenting over the body of her 
husband, as she would form part of 
the principal group, how might she 
be properly drest as to colour and 
fashion of her clothes? Was there 
any prevailing colour in the dresses 
of middle and lower classes? Was 
the bonnet, or what else, worn on the 
head at this price, and of what form 
and colour? I take it for granted 
that the inhabitants of the low coun- 
try of Scotland differed but little in 
their dress from the French and 
English, with whom they had con- 
stant intercourse. The armour of the 
military retainers might be similar 
likewise, but that the great distinc- 
tion was the badge or crest of the 
great leaders which was worn by the 
common soldiers, either painted or 
embossed upon their armour before 
and behind, such as I have observed 
on the plate of the siege of Boulogne, 
published by 
the Society of Antiquaries. This 
seems confirmed by an historical 
event at a subsequent period. At 
the battle of Barnett, in 1471, the 
similarity of a sun and a star on the 
liveries of Edward and Warwick, 
produced a mistake fatal to the Lan- 
castrians. I wish my friend had ta- 
ken the battle of Otterbourne for his 
subject, in which Douglas was slain, 
and Hotspur taken prisoner; this 
would, I think, have given greater 
variety and interest to the picture; 
but 1 do not interpose my fallible 
judgment to obliterate the impres- 
sions which genus may have formed 
in the mind of the painter, and 
which thorough knowledge of his art 
may enable him to execute beyond 
my feeble conception. I love the sis- 
ter arts; and when I am writing to 
the first Poet of the age, I scarcely. 
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know how to restrain my pen from 
offering that tribute which is due 
from those who love and honour vir- 
tue and genius to those who possess 
them. 


“ O let your spirit still my bosom soothe, 

Inspire my dreams, and my wild wander- 
ings guide ! 

Your voice each rugged path of life can 
smooth ; 

For well I know wherever you reside, 

There harmony, and peace, and innocence 
abide.” 


I must end, as I began, with an apo- 
logy for troubling you with this long 


No. 


Sir, 

I am favoured with your letter, 
and without pretending to touch up- 
on the complimentary part of it, I 
can only assure you that I am much 
flattered by your thinking it worth 
while to appeal to me on a point of 
national antiquities. I am very 
partial to Chevy Chase, although 
perhaps Otterbourne might have 
afforded a more varied subject for 
the pencil. But the imagination of 
the artist being once(deeply impress- 
ed with a favourite idea, he will 
be certain to make more of it than 
of any other that can be suggested 
to him. In attempting to answer 
your queries, I hope you will allow 
for the difficulty in describing what 
can only be accurately expressed by 
drawing, &c. &c. I shall at least 
have one good thick cloak under 
which to shelter my ignorance. I 

eatly doubt the propriety of mourn- 
fn cloaks—but a group of friars 
might with great propriety be intro- 
duced, and their garb would have 
almost the same effect. I am not 
aware there was any difference be- 
tween the defensive armour of the 
Scots and English, at least as worn 
by the knights and men-at-arms ; yet 
it would seem that the English ar- 
mour was more gorgeous andshewy : 
they had crests upon the helmet be- 
fore they were used in Scotland; 
and at the battle of Pinkie, Patten 
expresses his surprise at the plain- 
ness of the Scottish nobility’s ar- 
mour. I conceive something like 
this may be gained by looking at 
Grose’s ancient armour, and select- 
ing the more elaborate forms for the 
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letter. If you shall think it worth 
answering, my friend will be proud 
to benefit by your instructions ; if 
not, I shall at least have made an ef- 
fort to serve him extremely gratify- 
ing to myself, as it gives me the op- 
portunity of expressing the high re- 
spect I feel for your character, and 
of thanking you for the gratification 
Ihave received from the repeated 
perusal of your charming produc- 
tions.—Believe me to be, with most 
sincere respect and regard, 
Sir, your very obedt. servt., 


II. 


English—the plate-armour for ex- 
ample; while the Scots might be 
supposed to have longer retained 
the ring or mail-armour. There 
should not be a strict discrimination 
in this respect, but only the painter 
may have this circumstance in his 
recollection. There are at New- 
battle two very old pictures on wood, 
said to be heroes of the Douglas fa- 
mily, and one of them averred to be 
the chief of Otterbourne. The dress 
is very singular—a sort of loose buff 
jerkin, with sleeves enveloping the 
whole person up to the throat, very 
curiously slashed and pinked, and 
covering apparently a coat of mail. 
The figure has his hand on his dagger, 
a black bonnet with a feather on his 
head, a very commanding cast of 
features, and a beard of great length. 
The pictures certainly are extremely 
ancient, and belong to the Douglas 
family. 

Query 2. Theknights and men-at- 
arms on each side wore the sword 
and lance, but the English infantry 
were armed with bows—the Scots 
with long spears, mallets, and two- 
handed swords; battle-axes of vari- 
ous forms were in great use among 
the Scots. The English also retain- 
ed the brown bill, so formidable at 
the battle of Hastings; a weapon 
very picturesque, because affording 
a great variety of forms, for which, 
as well as for the defensive armour 
worn by the infantry of the period, 
see Grose, and the prints to Johnes’s 
Froissart. 

Query 3. Those of the followers 
of Douglas that are knights and 
men-at-arms, may have their hel- 
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met at the saddle-bow, or borne 
by their pages—in no case in their 
hands. The infantry may wear their 
steel-caps or morions ; the target or 
buckler of the archers, when not in 
use, was slung at their back like 
those of the Highlanders in 1745. I 
am not aware there was any parti- 
cular mode of carrying their arms at 
funerals, but they would naturally 
point them downwards with an air 
of depression. 

Query 4. The plaid never was in 
use among the Borderers, i.e. the 
Highland or tartan plaid; but there 
was, and is still used, a plaid with 
a very small cheque of black and 
grey, which we call a maud, and 
which, I believe, was very ancient ; 
it is the constant dress of a shepherd, 
worn over one shoulder, and then 
drawn round the person, leaving 
one arm free. 

Query 5. In peace the nobility 
and gentry wore cloaks, or robes 
richly furred, over their close doub- 
lets. The inferior ranks seem to 
have worn the doublet only; look 
at Johnes’s Froissart, which I think 
you may also consult for the fashion 
of Lady Percy’s garments. Stoddart 
some years ago painted a picture of 
Chaucer's Pilgrims, which displayed 
much knowledge of costume. 

Query 6. I am not aware there 
was any prevailing colour among 
the peasantry of each nation; the 
silvan green will of course predo- 
minate among Percy’s bowmen. 

Query 7. The bonnet, the shape 
of that of Henry VIIL, (but of 
various colours,) was the univer- 
sal covering in this age. The follow- 
ing points of costume occur to my 
recollection in a border ballad, (mo- 
dern, but in which most particulars 
are taken from tradition.) Scott of 
Harden, an ancient marauding bor- 
derer, is described thus : 


** His cloak was of the forest green, 
Wi’ buttons like the moon ; 

His trews were of the gude buckskin, 
Wi’ a’ the hair aboon.” 


The goat-skin or deer-skin panta- 
loons, with the hair outermost, would 
equip one wild figure well enough, 
who might be supposed a Border 
outlaw. You are quite right re- 
specting the badges, but besides those 
of their masters, the soldiers usually 
wore St George’s or St Andrew’s 
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6b 
cross, red and white, as national 
badges. The dogs of the chase, huge 
dun greyhounds, might with proprie- 
ty, and I think good effect, be intro- 
duced; suppose one mourning over 
his master, and licking his face. A 
slaughtered deer or two might also 
appear to mark the history of the 
fight, and the cause of quarrel. 

I have often thought a fine sub- 
ject for a Border painting occurs in 
the old ballad called the Raid of the 
Reidswire, where the wardens on 
either side having met on a day of 
truce, their armed followers and the 
various tribes mingled in a friendly 
manner on each side, till, from some 
accidental dispute, words grew high 
between the wardens. Mutual insult 
followed. The English chief ad- 
dressing the Scottish, 


** Rose and raxed him where he stood, 
And bid him match him with his marrows. 
Then Tynedale heard them reason rude, 
And they let fly a flight of arrows.” 


The two angry chieftains, espe- 
cially Forster, drawing himself up in 
his pride and scorn, would make a 
good group, backed by the Tyne- 

ale men, bending and drawing their 
bows; on the sides you might have 
a group busied on their game, whom 
the alarm had not yet reached; ano- 
ther half disturbed; another, where 
they were mounting their horses, 
and taking to their weapons, with the 
wild character peculiar to the coun- 


try. 

This is, Sir, all, and I think more 
than you bargained for. I would 
strongly recommend to your friend, 
should he wish to continue such 
subjects, to visit the armouries in 
the Tower of London, where there 
are various ancient, picturesque, and 
curious weapons, and to fill his 
sketch-book with them for future 
use. I shall be happy to hear that 
these hints have, been of the least 
service to him, or to explain myself 
where I may have been obscure, 
And Iam, Sir, your very humble 
servant, ' 

WatterR Scortr. 
Edin, 8th Dec. 1811. 


If Douglas’s face is shewn, the 
artist should not forget the leading 
features of his family, which were 
an open high forehead, a long face, 
with a very dark complexion, 

E 
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IRELAND. 


No. I. 


Tue situation of Ireland has long 
demanded the anxious consideration 
of every well-wisher to his country. 
If we have not lately adverted to it, 
it is not because its convulsions and 
its sufferings have failed to excite 
our warmest sympathy, and the he- 
roism of a large portion of its inha- 
bitants our highest admiration; not 
because we are not fully alive to the 
imminent hazard to which it is ex- 
posed, and the indissoluble bond 
which has united its fortunes to that 
of this country; but because the 
— of danger and of overwhelm- 

ng interests at home, has been such 

as to absorb our exclusive attention. 
With the dagger at our own throats, 
we had no leisure to attend, and no 
space to devote, to any thing but our 
own misfortunes; not even to the 
concerns of the sister island, bound 
to us by every tie of kindred inte- 
rest, and national sympathy. 

The crisis of the moment, how- 
ever, calls for instant attention; and 
the short intermission which it has 
afforded in the work of destruc- 
tion, has — us some breathing 
time, of which we gladly avail our- 
selves to turn our eyes to the con- 
dition of this unhappy country, so 
richly gifted by nature, so fully fill- 
ed with inhabitants, so deplorably 
pregnant with misery. he sur- 
vey, while it is melancholy, is yet 
instructive ; it points with unerring 
hand to the evils of popular insubor- 
dination, and affords an example of 
the effects of democratic misrule, so 
awful, so glaring, that i; the people 
of this country are not as blind and 
perverted as their flatterers tell them 
they are enlightened, they must per- 
ceive the fatal gulf, to the brink of 
which they are so madly hastening. 
The consideration of Irish history, 
and of the present condition of that 
island, is better calculated than any 
other topic to illustrate the princi- 
ples for which we have so long and 
so strenuously contended ; to point 
out the admirable effects of real free- 
dom, as contradistinguished from po- 
pular licentiousness and democratic 
tyranny; and to demonstrate the en- 
ormous evils arising not merely to 


the higher but the lower orders, from 

those principles of anarchy and in- 

subordination, which our rulers have 

spread with so unsparing and reck- 

less a hand, for the last two years, 

through this once united and pros- 
erous land. 

That Ireland, though blessed witha 
rich soil and a temperate climate, 
though abounding in men, and over- 
flowing with agricultural riches, is a 
distracted and unhappy country, is 
universally known. That it is over- 
whelmed with a beggarly and redun- 
dant population ; that its millions are 
starving in the midst of plenty, and 
seem'to live only to bring into the 
world millions as miserable and dis- 
tracted as themselves, is matter of 
common observation, not only to all 
who have visited the country itself, 
but to all who have compared it with 
other states, even in the lowest stage 
of civilisation, and under circum- 
stances generally supposed the most 
adverse to human improvement. 
That its population is redundant, as 
well as miserable to the very great- 
est degree, is demonstrated, not 
merely by the immense tide of emi- 

ation which annually flows over 
the Atlantic, but the enormous mul- 
titudes who are daily transported 
across the channel to overwhelm the 
already overpeopled shores of Bri- 
tain. From Mr Cleland’s admirable 
statistical work on Glasgow, it ap- 
pears that there are no less than 
35,000 Irish in that city, almost all 
in the very lowestrank, and humblest 
employments of life ; and the propor- 
tion in the other great cities of the 
empire, Manchester, Bristol, Liver- 
pool, Birmingham, and Edinburgh, is 
probably at least as great. Humboldt 
was the first who took notice of the 
extraordinary, and, but for his accu- 
racy, almost incredible fact, that be- 
tween the years 1801 and 1821, there 
was a difference of a million of souls 
between the increase of the popula« 
tion of Great Britain, as demonstra- 
ted by a comparison of the births 
and the deaths, and the actual in- 
crease of its inhabitants ; a difference 
which he justly considers as chiefl 
owing to the immense influx of Iris 
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during that period. There is no 
instance on record of so great an 
inundation of inhabitants breaking 
into any country, barbarous or civi- 
lized, not even when the Goths and 
Vandals overwhelmed the Roman 
Empire. 

Itis in vain, therefore, to attempt to 
shake ourselves loose of Ireland, or 
consider its misery as a foreign and 
extraneous consideration with which 
the people of this country have lit- 
tle concern. The starvation and 
anarchy of that kingdom is a leprosy, 
which will soon spread over the 
whole empire. The redundance of 
our own population, the misery of 
our own poor, the weight of our 
own poor-rates, are all chiefly owing 
to the multitudes who are perpe- 
tually pressing upon them from the 
Irish shores. During the periods of 
the greatest depression of industry 
in this country since the peace, if the 
Irish labourers could have been re- 
moved, the native poor would have 
found ample employment ; and more 
than one committee of the House of 
Commons have reported, after the 
most patient investigation and mi- 
nute examination of evidence from 
all parts of the country, that there 
is no tendency to undue increase 
among the people of Great Britain, 
and that the whole existing distress 
was owing to the immigration from 
the slitar kingdom. 

Nature has forbidden us to sever 
the connexion which subsists be- 
tween the two countries. We must 
swim or sink together, It is utterly 
impossible to effect that disjunction 
of British from Irish interests, for 
which the demagogues of that coun- 
try sostrenuously contend,and which 
many persons in this island, from the 
well founded jealousy of Catholic 
ascendency in the House of Com- 
mons, and the apparent hopelessness 
of all attempts to improve its condi- 
tion, are gradually becoming incli- 
ned to support. The legislature may 
be separated by act of Parliament ; 
the government may be severed b 
Catholic revolts; but Ireland will 
not the less hang like a dead weight 
round the neck of England ; its star- 
ving multitudes will not the less 
overwhelm our labourers; its pas- 
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sions and its jealousies will not the 
less paralyse the exertions of our 
overnment. Let a Catholic Repub- 
ic be established in Ireland ; let 
O’Connell be its President; let the 
English landholders be rooted out, 
anil Ireland, with its priests and its 
poverty, be left to shift for itself; and 
the weight, the insupportable weight 
of its misery will be more severely 
felt in this country than ever. 
prived of the wealth and the capital 
of the English landholders, or of the 
proprietors of English descent; a 
prey to its own furious and ungo- 
vernable passions ; ruled = an igno- 
rant and ambitious priesthood ; se- 
duced by frantic and unprincipled 
demagogues, it would speedily fall 
into an abyss of misery far greater 
than that which already overwhelms 
it. For every thousand of the Irish 
oor who now approach the shores of 
Britain, ten thousand would then 
arrive, from the experienced impos- 
sibility of finding subsistence at 
home ; universal distress would pro- 
duce such anarchy as would neces- 
sarily lead the better classes to throw 
themselves into the arms of any go. 
vernment who would interfere for 
their protection. France would find 
the golden opportunity, so pre Price 
ed for, at length arrived, of striking at 
the power of England through the 
neighbouring island; the tri-color 
flag would speedily wave from the 
Giant’s Causeway to Cape Clear; 
and even if England submitted to the 
usurpation, and relinquished its re- 
bellious subjects to the great parent 
democracy, the cost of men and ships 
pi artes to guard the western shore 
of Britain, and avert the pestilence 
from our own homes, would be 
greater than are now employed in 
maintaining a precarious and doubt- 
ful authority in that distracted island. 
Whence is all this misery and these 
furious passions, in a country so 
richly endowed by nature, and sub- 
jected toa government whose sway 
has, in other states, established so 
large a portion of general felicity ? 
The Irish democrats answer, that it 
is the oppression of the English go- 
vernment which has done all these 
things; the editors of the Whig jour- 
nals and reviews repeat the same 
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cry ; and every Whig, following, on 
this as on every other subject, their 
leaders, like a flock of sheep, re-echo 
the same sentiment, until it has ob- 
tained general belief, even among 
those whose education and good 
sense might have led them to see 
through the fallacy. Yet, in truth, 
there is no opinion more erroneous ; 
and there is none the dissemination 
of which has done so much to per- 
petuate the very evils which are the 
subject of such general and well 
founded lamentation. Ireland, in 
reality, is not miserable because she 
has, but because she has not, been 
conquered ; she is suffering under a 
redundant population, not because 
the tyranny of England, but the ty- 
ranny of her own demagogues, pre- 
vents their getting bread ; and she is 
torn with discordant passions, not 
because British oppression has call- 
ed them into existence, but because 
Irish licentiousness has kept them 
alive for centuries after, under a 
more rigorous government, they 
would have been buried for ever. 
It is the more extraordinary that 
the pepater party in both islands 
should so heedlessly and blindly 
have adopted this doctrine, when it 
is so directly contrary to what they 
at the same time maintain in regard 
to the causes of the simultaneous 
rise and prosperity of Scotland. That 
poor and barren land, they see, has 
made unexampled strides in wealth 
and greatness during the last eighty 
years ; its income during that period 
has been quadrupled, its numbers 
nearly doubled, its prosperity aug- 
mented tenfold ; they behold its cities 
crowded with palaces, its fields smi- 
ling with plenty, its mountains cover- 
ed with herds, its harbours crowded 
with masts, the Atlantic studded 
with its sails; and yet all this has 
grown up under an aristocratic rule, 
and with a representative system 
from which the lower classes were 
in a great measure excluded. In de- 
spair at beholding a nation whose con- 
dition was so utterly at variance 
with all their dogmas of the neces- 
sity of democratic representation to 
temper the frame of government, 
they have recourse to the salutary 
influence of English ascendency, 
and ascribe all this improvement to 
the beneficial influence of English 
freedom. Scotland, they tell us, has 
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prospered, not because she has, but 
because she has not, been governed 
by her own institutions; and she is 
now rich and opulent, because the 
narrow and jealous spirit of her own 
ae ee has beentempered bythe 
eneficial influence of English free- 
dom. Whether this is really the case, 
we shall examine in a succeeding 
Number; and many curious and un- 
known facts as to the native institu- 
tions of Scotland, we promise to un- 
fold; but,in the meantime, let it be 
conceded that this observation is 
well founded, and that all the pro- 
sperity of Scotland has been owing 
to English influence. How has it 
happened that the same influence at 
the same time has been the cause of 
all the misery of Ireland? The com- 
mon answer that Scotland wasalways 
an independent country, and that 
Ireland was won and ruled by the 
sword, is utterly unsatisfactory, and 
betrays an inattention to the most 
notorious historical facts. For how 
has it happened that Ireland was 
conquered with so much facility, 
while Scotland so long and stre- 
nuously resisted the spoiler ? How 
did it happen that Henry IL, with 
eleven hundred men, achieved with 
ease the conquest of the one coun- 
try, while Edward IL, at the head of 
80,000 men, was unable to effect the 
subjugation of the other ? How was 
it that Scotland, not once, but twenty 
times, expelled vast English armies 
from her territory, while Ireland has 
never thrown them off since the 
Norman standard first approached 
her shores ? And without going back 
to remote periods, how has it hap- 
ened that the same influence of 
nglish legislation, which, according 
to them, has been utterly ruinous ‘to 
Ireland, has been the sole cause of 
the unexampled prosperity of Scot- 
land? that the same gale which has 
been the zephyr of spring to the one 
state, has been the blast of desolation 
to the other? It is evident that there 
is a fundamental difference between 
the two states; and that if we would 
discover the cause of the different 
modes in which the same legislation 
of the dominant state has operated 
in the two countries, we must look 
to the different condition of the peo- 
ple to whom it was applied. 
One fact is very remarkable, and 


throws a great light on this difficult 
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subject; and that is, that at different 
periods, opposite systems have been 
tried in Ireland, and that invariably 
the system of concession and indul- 
gence has been immediately fol- 
lowed by an ebullition of more than 


- usual atrocity and violence. 


The first of these instances is the 
eat induigence shewed to them by 
ames I. That monarch justly boast- 
ed that Ireland was the scene of his 
beneficent legislation; and that he 
had done more to its inhabitants than 
all the monarchs who had sat on the 
English throne since the time of 
Henry Il. He established the bo- 
roughs; gave them a right of send- 
ing representatives to Parliament ; 
and first spread over its savage and 
unknown provinces the institutions 
and the liberties of England. What 
was the consequence ? Did the peo- 
ple testify gratitude to their benefac- 
tors? Did they prove themselves 
worthy of British freedom, and capa- 
ble of withstanding the passions 
arising from a representative govern- 
ment? We shall give the answer in 
the words of Mr Hume. 


“‘ The Irish, every where intermingled 
with the English, needed but a hint from 
their leaders and priests to begin hostili- 
ties against a people whom they hated on 
account of their religion, and envied for 
their riches and prosperity. The houses, 
cattle, goods, of the unwary English were 
first seizéd. Those who heard of the 
commotions in their neighbourhood, in- 
stead of deserting their habitations, and 
assembling for mutual protection, remain- 
ed at home, in hopes of defending their 
property, and fell thus separately into the 
hands of their enemies. After rapacity 
had fully exerted itself, cruelty, and the 
most barbarous that ever, in any nation, 
was known or heard of, began its opera- 


- tions. A universal massacre commenced 


of the English, now defenceless, and pas- 
sively resigned to their inhuman foes. 
No age, no sex, no condition, was spared. 
The wife weeping for her butchered hus- 
band, and embracing her helpless chil- 
dren, was pierced with them, and perished 
by the same stroke. The old, the young, 
the vigorous, the infirm, underwent a like 
fate, and were confounded in one com- 
mon ruin. In vain did flight save from 
the first assault: destruction was every 
where let loose, and met the hunted vic- 
tims at every turn. In vain was recourse 
had to relations, to companions, to friends: 
and connexions were dissolved, and death 
was dealt by that hand, from which pro- 


tection wasimplored and expected. With- 
out provocation, without opposition, the 
astonished English, living in profound 
peace, and full security, were massacred 
by their nearest neighbours, with whom 
they had long upheld a continual inter- 
course of kindness and good offices. 

** But death was the slightest punish- 
ment inflicted by those rebels: all the 
tortures which wanton cruelty could de- 
vise, all the lingering pains of body, the 
anguish of mind, the agonies of despair, 
could not satiate revenge excited without 
injury, and cruelty derived from no cause. 
To enter into particulars would shock the 
least delicate humanity. Such enormi- 
ties, though attested by undoubted evi- 
dence, appear almost incredible. De- 
praved nature, even perverted religion, 
encouraged by the utmost license, reach 
not to such a pitch of ferocity; unless 
the pity inherent in human breasts be de- 
stroyed by that contagion of example, 
which transports men beyond all the usual 
motives of conduct and behaviour. 

*‘ The weaker sex themselves, natu- 
rally tender to their own sufferings, and 
compassionate to those of others, here 
emulated their more robust companions 
in the practice of every cruelty. Even 
children, taught by the example, and en- - 
couraged by the exhortation of their pa- 
rents, essayed their feeble blows on the 
dead carcasses or defenceless children of 
the English. The very avarice of the 
Irish was not a sufficient restraint of their 
cruelty. Such was their frenzy, that the 
cattle which they had seized, and by ra- 
pine made their own, yet, because they 
bore the name of English, were wanton- 
ly slaughtered, or, when covered with 
wounds, turned loose into the woods and 
deserts. 

“* The stately buildings or commodious 
habitations of the planters, as if upbraid- 
ing the sloth and ignorance of the natives, 
were consumed with fire, or laid level 
with the ground. . And where the miser- 
able owners, shut up in their houses and 
preparing for defence, perished in the 
flames, together with their wives and 
children, a double triumph was afforded 
to their insulting foes. 

. “If anywhere a number assembled 
together, and, assuming courage from de- 
spair, were resolved to sweeten death by 
revenge on their assassins, they were 
disarmed ‘by capitulations and promises 
of safety, confirmed by the most solemn 
oaths. But no sooner had they surren- 
dered, than the rebels, with perfidy equal 
to their cruelty, made them share the fate 
of th¢ir unhappy countrymen. 

“ Others, more. ingenious still in theit 
barbarity, tempted their prisoners by the 








fond love of life, to imbrue their hands 
in the blood of friends, brothers, parents ; 
and having thus rendered them accom- 
plices in guilt, gave them that death, 
which they sought to shun by deserving it. 

* Amidst all these enormities, the sa- 
cred name of RELIGION resounded on 
every side ; not to stop the hands of these 
murderers, but to enforce their blows, 
and to steel their hearts against every 
movement of human or social sympathy. 
The English, as heretics, abhorred of 
God, and detestable to all holy men, were 
marked out by the priests for slaughter ; 
and, of all actions, to rid the world of 
these declared enemies +o Catholic faith 
and piety, was represented as the most 
Meritorious. Nature, which, in that rude 
people, was sufficiently inclined to atro- 
cious deeds, was farther stimulated by 
precept; and national prejudices im- 
poisoned by those aversions, more deadly 
and incurable, which arose from an en- 
raged superstition. While death finished 
the sufferings of each victim, the bigoted 
agsassins, with joy and exultation, still 
echoed in his expiring ears, that these 
agonies were but the commencement of 
* torments infinite and eternal.” 

' This dreadful rebellion left conse- 
a in Irish government, 
romwell, the iron leader of English 
vengeance, treated them with terrible 
severity: at the storming of a single 
city, 12,000 men were put to the 
sword; and such was the terror in- 
spired by his merciless sword, that 
all the revolted cities opened their 
gates, and the people submitted 
trembling to the law of the conquer- 
or. The recollection of the horrors 
of the Tyrone rebellion was long en- 
ven in the English legislature: 
and it produced, along with the ter- 
rors of religious dissension, the severe 
code of laws which were imposed on 
the savage population of the country, 
before the close of the seventeenth 
century. An hundred years of peace 
and vw followed the promul- 
tion of these oppressive laws. That 
they were severeand cruel is obvious 
from their tenor ; that they were in 
many respects not worse than was 
called for by the horrors which pre- 
ceded their enactment and followed 
their repeal, isnow unhappily proved 
by the result. 

The next great period of conces- 
sion commenced about the year 1772, 
soon after the accession of George 
Ill. The severe code under which 
Ireland had so long lain chained, but 
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quiet, was relaxed: the Catholics 
were admitted to a full share of the 
representation ; the more selfish and 
unnecessary parts of the restric- 
tions were removed; and, before 
1796, hardly any part of the old fet- 
tersremained excepting the exclusion 
of Catholics from the Houses of Lords 
and Commons, and the higher situ- 
ations in the army. Did tranquillity, 
satisfaction, and peace, follow these 
immense concessions, continued 
through a period of thirty years ? 
On the contrary, they were immedi- 
ately followed by the same result as 
had attended the concessions of 
James I. A new rebellion broke out ; 
the horrors of 1798 rivalled those of 
1641; and the dreadful recollection 
of the Tyrone massacre was drown- 
ed in the more recent suffering of the 
same unhappy country. 

The perilous state in which Ire- 
land then stood, imperfectly known 
at the time even to the government, 
is now fully developed. From the 
Memoirs of Wolfe Tone, recently 
published, it appears that 250,000 
men were sworn in, organized, drill- 
ed, and regimented; that colonels 
and officers for this immense force 
were all appointed ; and the whole 
under the direction of the central 
committee at Dublin, only waited the 
arrival of Hoche and the French fleet 
to hoist the tricolor flag, and pro- 
claim the Hibernian Republic in close 
alliance with the Republic of France. 
With truth it may be said, that the 
fate of England then hung upon a 
thread. Napoleon, and the uncon- 

uered army of Italy, were still in 

urope ; a successful descent of the 
advanced guard, 15,000 strong, under 
Hoche, would immediately have been 
followed up by the invasion of the 
main body under that great leader; 
and the facility with which the French 
fleet reached Bantry Bay in February 
1797, where they were only prevent- 
ed from landing by tempestuous 
gales, proves that the command of 
the seas cannot always be relied on 
as a security against foreign invasion. 
Had 40,000 French soldiers landed 
at that time in Ireland, to organize 
200,000 hot-headed Catholic demo- 
crats, and lend the hand of fraternity 
to their numerous coadjutors on the 
other side of St George’s Channel, 
it is difficult to say what would have 
been the present fate of England. 
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The rebellion of 1798 threw back 
for ten years the progress of the in- 
dulgent measures so long practised 
towards Ireland; but at length the 
spirit of clemency again resumed its 
sway ; the system of concession was 
again adopted, and the last remnants 


’ of the Irish fetters removed by the 


liberal Tory administration of Eng- 
land. First, the Catholics were de- 
clared eligible to any situations in 
the army and navy, and at length, by 
the famous relief bill, the remainin 
distinctions between Catholic an 
Protestant were done away, and an 
equal share of political influence ex- 
tended to them as their Protestant 
brethren. What has been the conse- 
quence? Has Ireland increased in 
tranquillity since this memorable 
change? Have the prophecies of its 
advocates been verified as to the 
stilling of the waves of dissension 
and rebellion ? Has it proved true, 
as Earl Grey prophesied it would in 
his place in the House of Lords, 


Defluit saxis agitatus humor ; 

Concedunt venti, fugiuntque nubes ; 

Et minax quod sic voluere ponto 
Unda recumbit ? 


The reverse of all this has notori- 
ously been the case. Since this last 
and great concession, Ireland has 
become worse than ever. Midnight 
conflagration,dastardly assassination, 
have spread with fearful rapidity ; 
thesources of justice have been dried 
up, and the most atrocious criminals 
repeatedly suffered to escape, from 
the impossibility of bringing them to 
justice. An universal insurrection 
against the payment of tithes has de- 
fied all the authority of government, 
in open violation of the solemn pro- 
mises of the Catholics that no inva- 
sion on the rights of the Protestant 
church was intended ; and the starving 
clergy of Ireland have been thrown 
as a burden upon the consolidated 
fund of England. At this moment the 
authority of England is merely nomi- 
nal over the neighbouring island; the 
Lord Lieutenant is less generally 
obeyed than the great Agitator, and 
the dictates of the Catholic leaders 
looked up to in preference to the acts 
of the British Parliament. In despair 
at so desperate a state of things, so 
entirely the reverse of all they had 
hoped from the long train of concili- 
atory measures, the English are gi- 


ving up the cause in deepelr, while 
the great and gallant body of Irish 
Protestants are firmly looking the 
danger in the face, and silently pre- 
paring for the struggle which they 
war now has now become inevita- 

e. 

The result of experience, there- 
fore, is complete in all its 
Thrice during the last two hundred 
years have conciliatory measures 
been tried on the largest scale, and 
with the most beneficent intention ; 
and thrice have the concessions to 
the Catholics been followed by a 
violent and intelereble opibeeai” of 
savage ferocity. @ two first re- 
bellions were followed by a firm and 
severe system of coercive govern- 
ment; as long. as they continued in 
force, Ireland\ was comparatively 
tranquil, and their relaxation was the 
signal for the commencement of a 
state of insubordination which rapid- 
ly led to anarchy and revolt. The 
present revolutionary spirit has been 
met by a different system. Every 
thing has been conceded to the de- 
magogues ; their demands have been 
granted, their assemblies allowed, 
their advice followed, their leaders 
promoted ; and the country in con- 
sequence has arrived at a state of 
anarchy unparalleled in any Chris- 
tian state. 

What makes the present state of 
Ireland and the democratic spirit of 
its inhabitants altogether unpardon- 
able, is the extreme indulgence and 
liberality with which for the last fifty 
years they have been treated by this 
country. During the whole war, Ire- 
land paid neither income-taz nor as- 
sessed taxes ; and the sum thus made 
a present of by England to her peo- 
ple, amounted at the very lowest cal- 


culation to L.50,000,000 sterling. She 


shared in the full benefit of the war 
in consequence of the immense ex- 
tent of the demand for agricultural 
produce which its expenditure oc- 
casioned, without feeling any of the 
burdens which neutralized its exten- 
sion in this country. No poor’s rates 
are levied on her landholders; in 
other words, they are levied on 
England and Scotland instead, and 
this island is in consequence over- 
whelmed by a mass of indigence 
created in the neighbouring kingdom, 
but which British indulgence has re- 


lieved them from the necessity of 
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maintaining. The amount of the sums 
annually paid by the Parliament of 
Great Britain to objects of charity 
and utility in Ireland almost exceeds 
belief, and is at least five times great- 
er than all directed to the same ob- 
jects in both the other parts of the 
empire taken together.* Yet with 
all their good deeds, past, present, 
and to come, Ireland is the most dis- 
contented part of the United King- 
dom. She is incessantly crying out 
against her benefactor, and recurring 
to old oppression rendered necessary 
by her passions, instead of present 
benefactions, of which her democra- 
tic population have proved them- 
selves unworthy by their ingratitude. 
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Notwithstanding all the efforts of 
her demagogues to distract the coun- 
try, and counteract all the liberality 
and beneficence of the English go- 
vernment, Ireland has advanced with 
greater rapidity in industry, wealth, 
and all the real sources of happiness, 
during the last thirty years, than any 
other part of the empire. Since the 
Union, she has made a start both in 
agricultural and manufacturing in- 
dustry, quite unparalleled, and much 
greater than Scotland had made du- 
ring the first hundred years after 
her incorporation with the English 
dominions.¢ It is quite evident, that 
if the demagogues would let Ireland 
alone—if the wounds in her political 





* The following is a statement of the principal sums annually paid by Government 


to the Charities in Dublin :— 


Protestant Schools, L.38,300 
Foundling Hospital, . 32,500 
House of Industry, ° 36,640 
Lunatic Asylum, . 7,084 
Fever Board, - 12,000 


Carry forward, L.126,524 


Brought forward, L.126,524 





+ Imports into Ireland from all parts, in 1801 and 1825. 


Cotton manufactures, entered by the yard, 


Cotton yarn, ° ° . ° ‘ 
Cotton wool, ‘ ° 


Flax seed, ° * ‘ ° 
Tallow, . P ‘ ° ‘ ° 
Iron, unwrought, e e P ° 
Coals, ° ° P ° ‘ ° 


Dublin Police, 4 26,600 
Lock Hospital, ° 8,000 
Dublin Society, ° 9,230 
Education Society, . 5,538 
L.175,292 
In 1801. Tn 1825. 
44,314 yards. 4,996,885 yards. 

375,000 lbs. 2,702,000 Ibs. 


1,200,000 Ibs. 
376,000 bushels. 
16,000 ewts. 
7,454 tons. 
315,000 tons. 


4,065,000 lbs. 
535,000 bushels, 
131,000 cwts. 

17,902 tons. 
738,000 tons. 


Exports out of Ireland to all parts. 


Cotton manufactures, entered by the yard 


Linen manufactures, ‘ ° ° 
Flax, undressed, . ‘ ° 
Trish spirits, ° . . 


37,911,000 yards. 


In 1901. In 1825. 
1,256 yards} 10,567,000 yards. 
55,114,000 yards, 
54,898 cwts. 
629,000 gallons, 


1,639 ewts. 
178,000 gallons. 


Aggregate Official Value of Imports from all parts. 


In 1801, L.4,621,000. 


In 1825, L.8,596,00 


Aggregate Official Value of Exports to all parts. 


In 1801, L.4,064,000. 


In 1825, L.9,243,000. 


Aggregate value of produce or manufactures of the United Kingdom, as distin- 
guished from Foreign or Colonial merchandise, exported from Ireland :—In !80], 


1L.3,778,000. In 1825, L.9,102,000. 


Tea entered for Home Consumption in Ireland. 


- In 1792 ° 1,844,000 Ibs. 
1793 ° 2,148,000 
1794 2,041,000 
1795 ° 2,970,000 
1796 ° 2,326,000 
1797 ° 2,492,000 


In 1822 ° 3,816,000)bs. 
1823 . 3,367,000 
1824 . 3,387,000 
1825 ° 3,889,000 
1826 ° 3,807,000 
1827 e 3,888,000 


It is important to keep in mind, that during the first of these two periods, the 
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system were not continually kept 
open, and the passions of the people 
incessantly inflamed, by her popular 
Jeaders, she would become as rich 
and prosperous as she is populous 
—that, instead of a source of weak- 
ness, she would become a pillar of 
strength to the united empire—arid 
instead of being overspread with the 
most wretched and squalid popula- 
tion in Europe, she might eventually 
boast of the most contented and 
‘happy. 

‘he revenues of the Church, against 
which so violent an outcry has re- 
cently been raised, have for long been 
collected with unexampled forbear- 
ance by the Irish Protestant clergy. 
From the papers laid before Parlia- 
ment, it appears, that while the tithe, 
as collected by the English clergy, 
on an average, amounts to a twen- 
tieth, that drawn by the Irish hardly 
amounts to a fortieth of the produce. 
Recently the proportion has daily 
been growing smaller ; and at last it 
has, in many parts of the country, 
been totally destroyed. Individual 
cases of harshness may have occur- 
red, which are not surprising, consi- 
dering the long continued vexations 
to which the clergy have been expo- 
sed by the Catholic tenantry; but, 
upon the whole, their dues have been 
levied with a degree of moderation 
of which the Christian church affords 
few examples. 

We are decidedly friendly to a 
Commutation of Tithes, and their 
imposition as a burden on the land- 
lord directly ; but we are so, because 
we are convinced it would amelior- 
ate the condition of the clergy, not 
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because there is the slightest chance 
of its relieving the distresses or 
lightening the burdens of the culti- 
vators. We would avoid the un- 
seemly spectacle of the parochial 
clergyman contending with his flock ; 
and relieve both parties from the 
extremities to which they are now 
reduced—the one of starving, or 
levying their dues in kind—the other, 
of suffering their cattle to be dis- 
trained, or incurring the spiritual 
censure of their Catholic director. 
We would put an end to the dis- 
graceful sale of distrained cattle, in 
which an insulated clergyman, sup- 
ported by the armed police and the 
mnilitary, is to be seen on one side, 
and 50,000 infuriated Catholics on 
the other. But while, for the sake 
of peace, and to avoid the painful 
collision which now exists, we would 
strongly advocate a commutation of 
tithes, nothing can be clearer, than 
that the condition of the tenantry 
will by such a change be rendered 
much worse than before. Extrava- 
gantly high as rents now are in most 
parts of lreland, they would become 
still higher if the tithes were laid on 
the landlord, and no deduction from 
his demands were permitted on the 
score of tithe to the rector. The 
Irish landlords, or middlemen, who 
exact four, five, and six guineas an 
acre for potato-land, will soon let 
the farmers feel the difference be- 
tween a lay and an ecclesiastical 
holder of the tithe. They will no 
longer get off with a fortieth part of 
the produce in that payment—a tenth 
will in general be rigidly exacted. 
Whatever is done with the tithe— 





duty on black tea was only 443d., and on green tea 6}d., while in the second it was 
cent per cent. Hence, the increased consumption is indicative of much more than a 


proportionate increase of wealth. 


Coffee entered for Home Consumption in Ireland. 


In 1792 ‘ 40,000 Ibs. In 1822 ‘ 265,000 Ibs. 
1793 . 52,000 1823 * 245,000 
1794 - 100,000 1824 . 269,000 
1795 e 91,000 1825 > 316,000 
1796 ° 61,000 1826 P 475,000 
1797 e 132,000 1827 e 585,000 

Sugar entered for Home Consumption in Ireland. 

In 1792 ‘ 161,000 cwt. In 1822 . 370,000 ewt. 
1793 ° 196,000 1823 ® 386,000 
1794 ° 209,000 1824 é 410,000 
1795 e 227,000 1825 ‘ 423,000 
1796 e 182,000 1826 ‘ 318,000 
1797 e 231,000 1827 é 319,000 
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whether it is given to the landlord, 
and he is bound to pay the clergy- 
man—or the state, and they under- 
take the maintenance of the church 
—the existing burden on the cultiva- 
tor will be greatly augmented. The 
owner of the soil may be benefited 
by the change; but the farmer who 
holds of him unquestionably will 
not. The example of Scotland is 
decisive on this point. Two hun- 
dred years ago, the tithes of that 
country were commuted with admi- 
rable wisdom by Charles I.; and the 
consequence has been, that although 
the vexation of collecting tithes in 
kind, and the animosity between the 
clergyman and the tenantry have 
thus ceased, the burdens on the lat- 
ter have been considerably augment- 
ed. The Scotch farmer now pays 
much more for rent alone, than the 
English does for rent and tithe toge- 
ther. 

The overwhelming mendicity and 
redundant population of Ireland, is 
by no means an insurmountable evil. 
Scotland, at the close of the seven- 
teenth century, was overrun by 
200,000 beggars, who set all law at 
defiance, and lived at free quarters 
on the industrious poor in every 
quarter; but this immense mass of 
mendicity, amounting to about a fifth 
of the whole population of the coun- 
try at that time, has long since dis- 
appeared, and the condition of her 
labouring classes become the object 
of envy to the surrounding states. 
The resources, both agricultural and 
commercial, of Ireland, are immense. 
Her soil contains above] 2,000,000 ara- 
ble acres, exclusive of 5,000,000 that 
might be rendered arable. Now, sup- 
posing that of this quantity 3,000,000 
of acres are annually devoted to 
potatoes, 3,000,000 to wheat, and 
6,000,000 to grass, oats, or barley, 
we shall find, that from this arable 
portion alone there might be raised 
the following quantity of food. 

3 millions acres in wheat, at 2 quar- 
ters per acre, 6,000,000 quarters. 

8 millions acres potatoes, at 50 bolls 
per acre, 150,000,000 bolls. 

Now, six millions of quarters of 
wheat will maintain six millions of 
souls, and 150,000,000 bolls of pota- 
toes will at the very least maintain 
15,000,000 more; so that the wheat 
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and potatoes growing on these six 
millions of acres alone, would main- 
tain twenty-one millions of souls, 
This is supposing the waste lands 
in the island to yield nothing, the 
mountain pasture to yield nothing, 
and six millions of the arable acres 
to be devoted to the production of 
grass, oats, or barley, for the conve- 
nience and luxuries of life. It is 
evident, therefore, that there is 
ample room in the soil of Ireland to 
maintain at least three times its pre- 
sent population, in the highest state 
of affluence and comfort. 

The manufacturing and commer- 
cial advantages of Ireland also are 
immense. From the cheapness of 
labour, which, at an average, is little 
more than half that in Great Britain, 
the linen manufactures of the North 
have of late years made the most 
rapid progress,* and a considerable 
part of the commercial capital of 
Glasgow has already emigrated to 
that more favourable seat of manu- 
facturing industry. The numerous 
natural harbours and deeply indent- 
ed bays of the Irish coast, give it 
facilities for the formation of sea- 
ports, and a coastways commerce, 
unknown to any other part of the 
empire. All along the west coast 
the shore is so precipitous, that al- 
most every bay may be formed at 
little expense into a harbour; and 
Valentia, the nearest point of. Eu- 
rope to America, is evidently desti- 
ned, if the intentions of nature are not 
thwarted by her own demagogues, 
to become the great emporium of 
British export to the countless mil- 
lions of the New World, and render 
the West of Ireland the scene of as 
great commercial activity as the 
Severn or the Mersey. 

In her fisheries, too, Ireland enjoys 
amine of wealth hitherto almost un- 
explored, the extent of which is in- 
calculable. The rivers on its western 
coast all abound with salmon; its 
herring and deep-sea fisheries are 
equal in extent, and superior in qua- 
lity, to those of the whole of Great 
Britain. Little expense is required 
to render every bay on the north 
and west coast a fishing station, 
which may rival the activity of Wick 
or Thurso. 


The Dutch have long monopo- . 





* See Ante, p. 72, note, 
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lized the herring-fishery of the Shet- 
land Isles; and in Adam Smith’s 
time, it was calculated that it yielded 
to them annually a clear profit of 
two millions a-year; it may safely 
be affirmed, that the coast and deep- 
sea fisheries of Ireland are capable 
of yielding a clear profit to the na- 
tion of at least double that sum. The 
religion of the great bulk of the in- 
habitants is as great an advantage in 
this, as in every other it is a disad- 
vantage to their industry : — the 
Catholics, by consuming fish only 
on fast-days and Lent, afford the 
great market for fisheries all over 
the world. There is no reason why 
the peasantry of Ireland should not 
generally consume salt herrings with 
their daily meal of potatoes; and if 
80, no limit can be assigned to the 
extent of their fisheries, or the de- 
gree of comfort which they may 
spread through their labouring popu- 
lation. 

What is it, then, which retains in 
such an abject state of misery a 
country so prodigally gifted by na- 
ture, and so indulgently treated by 
government ? How has it happened 
that Ireland, so kindly cherished by 
Great Britain for the last half cen- 
tury, almost without taxation, cer- 
tainly without any of the burdens 
which at the same period have over- 
whelmed British industry, is in so 
deplorable a state; that, abounding 
in agricultural riches, its people 
should so often be starving; enjoy- 
ing every advantage for manufac- 
tures, its industry should in so many 
quarters be languishing ; and begirt 
with the finest fisheries in Europe, 
it should derive comparatively no- 
thing from that inexhaustible source 
of wealth ? The Irish have an answer 
ready ; they say it is misgovernment. 
We agree with them; it is misgo- 
vernment; but it is not the misgo- 
vernment of England, but of their 
own factious demagogues, which has 
occasioned all the misery ; and if it is 
ina worse state than ever now, it is 
not because, under our Whig rulers, 
they have been too harshly, but too 
leniently treated; it is not because 
government has been too rigorous, 
but because it has, by undue conces- 
sion, been dissolved. 


Ireland. 
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In truth, if the matter be consider- 
ed dispassionately, it must occur to 
every man of historical information, 
that the vulgar theory which ascribes 
all the miseries of lreland to English 
conquest, is totally unfounded. Ire- 
land is no doubt a province of a great 
empire; but so also is Scotland, Ha- 
nover, and Canada ; and yet all these 
countries, so far from being in a 
miserable condition, are in the very 
highest state of prosperity. Ireland 
was conquered six centuries ago; 
but so was England by the Normans, 
Gaul by the Franks, and the North 
of ltaly by the Lombards; and yet 
from the mixed population of the 
victors and vanquished, has arisen 
all the wealth, prosperity, and gran- 
deur of those great countries. A 
living historian of philosophic ability 
has justly traced to the severities 
and misery consequent for centu- 
ries on the Norman conquest, the 
remote seeds of British freedom ; 
and observed, that those ages of na- 
tional suffering were the most valua- 
ble ages which England has ever 
known.* There must have been 
something more, therefore, than the 
mere fact of early subjugation, which 
is to be looked to as the origin of 
Irish misery, something which has 
counteracted in this alone, of all 
other European states, the healing 
powers of nature, and rendered the 
intermixture of different races, con- 


. sequent on foreign conquest, the 


source of so much benefit to other 
states, the predecessor of so much 
wretchedness to that unhappy land. 

This fundamental cause is to be 
found in the annexation of Ireland to 
a country possessing free institu- 
tions; and the consequent and not 
unnatural extension to her popula- 
tion of privileges which they were 
not capable of bearing, and of pas- 
sions whose excitation they could 
not withstand. 

For nearly two hundred years, 
ever since the beneficent labours of 
James I., Ireland has enjoyed the 
forms, and been delivered over to 
the passions, of a free state. She has 
had county elections, Parliaments, 
grand juries, trial by jury, and all the 
other machinery which bas grown 
up in England during eight centu- 
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_ vies from the seeds of Saxon liberty. 
What has been the consequence ? 
During all that time she has been 
divided, distracted, and unhappy. 
Justice has been ill administered, or 
totally denied ; property unprotect- 
ed, and insecure ; industry without 
encouragement ; wealth without em- 
loyment; the higher orders indo- 
ent, and in many cases corrupted ; 
the lower, violent, and too often aban- 
doned. The long continuance and 
present extent of these disorders 
can be traced only to one source,— 
practical weakness, and inefficiency 
of government; no strict or regular 
execution of justice; a general dis- 
solution of authority ; in other words, 
the abandonment of the virtuous and 
pacific to the profligate and the da- 
ring. This is exactly the present 
state of Ireland ; and it is under these 
evils that it has been labouring for 
three hundred years. What remedy 
is a to theevil? Is itto be 
found in increasing the democratic 
spirit of the people; throwing into 
an already ardent and excited popu- 
lation the additional firebrand of po- 
litical animosity ; and applying to a 
nation, three-fourths of whom are lit- 
tle better than savages, the passions 
and the desires of popular ambition ? 
Or is it to be found in a regular and 
severe administration of justice ; a 
coercion of the lawless spirit and 
extravagant passions of the lower 
classes; a steady and unflinching 
repression of popular excitation ; 
and a gradual preparation of the na- 
tion, by the habits of industry, and 
the acquisition of property, for the 
moderation and self-control indispen- 
sable for the safe discharge of the 
duties of a popular government. 
The great misfortune of the Eng- 
lish always has been, that they think 
that whatever is found to work well 
among themselves, must necessarily 
work well in all other countries; 
and that to secure the happiness of 
all the nations in alliance or subjec- 
tion to them, it is quite sufficient to 
transplant into their soil the English 
institutions. Ireland has been the 


victim of this natural and well-mean- 
ing, but most mistaken and ruinous 
policy. Scotland is so prosperous, 
chiefly because her ancestors first so 
bravely with their swords resisted 
English invasion, and so long af- 
terwards steadily withstood the al- 
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lurements of English innovation. In 
making these observations, we mean 
nothing disrespectful to England ; 
on the contrary, they are founded on 
the highest perception of its political 
superiority to the other parts of the 


empire. England is greatly farther 
advanced in social civilisation ; much 
better able to bear the excitation of 
democratic institutions, than Scot- 
land ; and incalculably more so than 
Ireland. The progress of Scotland in 
wealth, industry, and prosperity, for 
the last eighty years, has been unex- 
ampled; butit is not in eighty years 
that a nation becomes capable of 
bearing the excitements of popular 
power. The English apprenticeship 
to it has lasted for eight centuries ; 
the Irish has not yet begun. The 
ruin of Ireland throughout has been, 
that the English, instead of the steady 
sway adapted to their infant civilisa- 
tion, have given them at once the 
institutions fitted for the last stage of 
free existence ; and which centuries 
of pacific industry would alone en- 
able them to bear. 

Examine the institutions of Ireland; 
what are they ? All those adapted 
for a sober, rational, phlegmatic peo- 
ple, such as might suit the modera- 
tion of the Gothic or German race 
of mankind. You see popular elec- 
tions where two or three thousand 
electors are brought forward for the 
larger ceunties, and as many for the 
greater cities; public meetings, where 
the demagogues of the day thunder 
in vehement and impassioned strains 
to an ignorant and excited multitude; 
grand juries, where the prosecution 
of crimes is subjected to the influence 
of party zeal or religious rancour ; 
jury trials, where the accused are al- 
ternately convicted on the doubtful 
testimony of traitors, or acquitted 
from the force of prejudice or popu- 
Jar intimidation; the people every 
where combined, under skilful lead- 
ers, in one vast and systematic oppo- 
sition to authority of every sort, civil 
or religious ; a hidden unseen eccle- 


siastical authority, universally and , 


implicitly obeyed; an open andavow- 
ed government, insulted and defied 
at the head of 30,000 men. What can 
be expected from such institutions, 
existing amongst a semibarbarous 
and impassioned people? Just such 
a result as would instantly ensue if 
they were established at once in Hun- 
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gary, Bohemia, Poland, or Russia ; 
such a result as the revolutionists 
over all the world are constantly la- 
bouring to effect—universal confu- 
sion, anarchy, and misery; the rich 
divided against the poor; violence, 
intimidation, and ferocity among the 
labouring classes; the despotic au- 
thority of frantic demagogues ; the 
prostration and ruin of industry in 
every quarter of the country; the 
growth of habits which render the 
enjoyment of freedom utterly im- 
practicable for ages to come. Such 
is the state of Ireland; such it will 
continue to be while the present 
feeble and inefficient government, or 
rather total absence of government, 
— among its impassioned peo- 

e. 

We are far from being insensible 
to the other evils of Ireland, on which 
the revolutionary party lay so much 
stress, and to which they ascribe all 
the wretchedness which so remark- 
ably distinguishes it. We know well 
the extent and injustice of the con- 
fiscations of land consequent on 
Cromwell’s suppression of the Ty- 
rone rebellion; the rancour and 
heartburnings which it has left in 
the descendants of the dispossessed 
proprietors; and the wretched con- 
sequences which have resulted, and 
do result, from the adoption of one 
faith by the dominant landlords, and 
another by the insurgent peasantry. 
All that we know well. But what 
we rest upon is this: All these evils 
have existed to an equal or greater 
extent in other countries, who have 
nevertheless rapidiy recovered from 
them, and shortly after exhibited un- 
equivocal symptoms of the most re- 
markable prosperity. For example, 
the confiscation of property during 
the French Revolution was carried 
to a much greater length than it ever 
was in Ireland, and the old proprietors 
were in most places almost entirely 
rooted out; yet the revolutionists 
are the first to tell us, that France 
has been immensely benefited by 
the revolution ; and there can be no 
doubt that, under the rule of the 
Bourbons, from 1815 to 1830, it ex- 
hibited a degree of prosperity unpre- 
cedented in any former period of its 
history. In like manner, in Scotland 
the religion of the owners of the soil 
is in a great degree different from 
that of the peasantry—two-thirds of 
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the former belonging to the Episco- 
pal communion; yet religious ran- 
cour is unknown in that country. 
And if it be said, that this is because 
the Presbyterian religion, as the re- 
ligion of the majority, is established 
to the north of the Tweed, what is 
to be said of England, where, ac- 
cording to the constant boast of the 
democratic party, the Dissenters are 
as numerous as the members of the 
Establishment, and yet no religious 
animosity prevails? Difference of 
religion is very common in the con- 
tinental states. One-half of the po- 
pulation of France is said to be Pro- 
testant, but, nevertheless, religious 
rancour has never been added to its 
numerous causes of discord. All re- 
ligions exist in Russia. When the Em- 
peror Alexander took the field against 
Bonaparte, he went with a Greek pa- 
triarch at the head of the Church, a 
Catholic chancellor of the empire, 
and a Protestant general-in-chief of 
all the armies; and yet tranquilli- 
ty, industry, and prosperity, prevail 
through the wide extent of the Czar’s 
dominions. In the East, our em- 
pire is inhabited by persons profess- 
ing such discordant religions, that 
they would rather perish than eat 
together; and in Canada, upon an 
old and stationary Catholic popula- 
tion, a new and rapidly increasing 
Protestant race has been superindu- 
ced; yet in no part of the world are 
the seeds of prosperity more rapidly 
germinating. The Whigs told us, 
that Ireland was an exception to the 
general rule, because the Catholics 
were not emancipated ; but that as- 
sertion, like most of the others which 
they advanced, is now disproved; 
the Catholics have been emancipa- 
ted, and Ireland ever since has been 
in an unprecedented state of misery 
—the whole country is in a state of 
virtual insurrection, and the passions 
of the people are more furious than 
ever. 

It is now proved by experience, 
that the causes to which the Whigs 
ascribed the misery of Ireland, and 
which long misled so large a portion 
of the British public, are not the real 
sources of the evil. The system they 
recommended has been tried — it 
has not only totally failed, but made 
the country much worse than be- 
fore. 

What, then, should a government 
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have done, called upon to legislate 
for this distracted and divided coun- 
try? We answer, without hesita- 
tion, done every thing, on the one 
hand, to protect its industry, deve- 
lope its resources, relieve its poor, 
assuage its i and on the 
other, crushed its demagogues, re- 
strained its excesses, rendered hope- 
less its violence. The task was a 
difficult one; it could be accom. 
plished only slowly and gradually— 
and more than one generation must 
have descended to the grave, before 
the whole fruits of those really heal- 
ing measures could have been seen; 
but still it was the only path which 
promised a chance even of safety, 
and it was the only one on which 
political wisdom would have cared 
to enter. 

Many measures might have been 
adopted, which would already have 
had a great effect on the sufferings 
of Ireland: many avoided, which 
would have prevented the terrible 
increase of its discord which has 
lately taken place. 

1. The first measure which is in- 
dispensable to the revival of Irish 
prosperity, is the adoption of the 
most vigorous measures torestore the 
administration of justice, and give 
to life and property somewhat of that 
protection which is now afforded 
only to rapine and outrage. This is 
a matter of first-rate importance ; so 
much so, indeed, that without it all 
. attempts to tranquillize or improve 
Ireland will, as they hitherto have 
done, prove completely nugatory. 
As long as the south of Ireland is 
illuminated by midnight conflagra- 
tions, or disgraced by assassinations 
at noon-day—as long as families are 
roasted alive in their houses, and 
witnesses murdered for speaking the 
truth—as long as legal payments 
are resisted by organized multitudes, 
and the power of government set at 
nought by Catholic authority—so 
long will Ireland remain in its pre- 
sent distracted and unhappy state, 
miserable itself, a source of misery 
to others, a dead weight about the 
neck of the empire. 

The intimidation of — and 
witnesses has been carried to a length 
in [reland, of which, on this side of 
the Channel, we can form no con- 
ception ; and it is one of the many 
evils which it owes to the democra- 
tic spirit, organized, as it has been, 
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by the skill and influence of the 
priesthood. This is an evil of the 
utmost magnitude, corrupting, as it 
does, the sources of justice, and se- 
curing impunity to rapine and ven- 
geance. Government can never com- 
bat too vigorously this terrible evil. 
The mode of doing so must be deve- 
loped by the local authorities; but 
we venture to prophecy, the evil will 
never be eradicated till justice is 
administered as in Scotland, by pub- 
lic authorities appointed and paid by 
the Crown; and till the Government 
are authorized, upon a report from 
the Judges, that the conviction of 
offenders has become impossible, 
from the effects of intimidation, to 
suspend jury trial for a time in the 
turbulent districts, and try the of- 
fenders, as in courts martial, by the 
Judges alone. Many estimable men 
will hesitate as to this: let them re- 
collect what is the other alternative, 
namely, impunity to assassins, in- 
cendiaries, and robbers, and cease- 
less anarchy to the country. 

On this subject it is sufficient to 
quote the testimony of a gentleman 
of acknowledged talent, intimately 
acquainted with Ireland, and cer- 
tainly any thing rather than favour- 
able to the Conservative cause. Sir 
Henry Parnell has said in his place 
in the House of Commons, “ that 
as member for Queen’s County, he 
could not help adverting to the state 
of that part of Ireland. He had re- 
ceived information thata confederacy 
prevailed among the lower orders of 
that county, which enabled them to 
exercise a complete control over the 
higher orders, and to set at defiance 
the laws which were passed for the 
general protection of the commu- 
nity. e was further informed 
that houses were frequently attack- 
ed by armed parties in the open day, 
and that murders were sometimes 
committed during such attacks. He 
was likewise informed that the reign 
of terror made it impossible to ob- 
tain a conviction against these ma- 
rauders when brought to trial, and 
that thus peaceable persons, who 
disapproved of these violent pro- 
ceedings, were obliged, by a regard 
to their own safety, to give them an 
implied but involuntary sanction. 
He called the attention of the right 
hon. secretary for Ireland to this 
subject: he trusted that something 
would be done to restore peace and 
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security to that part of the country. 
The magistrates were of opinion 
that the insurrection act should 
be renewed, and that Government 
should be invested with additional 

owers to put down this system of 
fntimidation and outrage.” 

Provision also is indispensably re- 
quired for the protection of the wit- 
nesses, who bear testimony in unpo- 
pular causes. At present they aresent 
back after the trial to their homes 
to be assassinated, or roasted alive 
by the insurgent peasantry; and yet 
the English are astonished that 
justice cannot be obtained in Ire- 
land! In all such cases, where the 
witness desires it, and he appears 
to have given a true testimony, he 
should be furnished with the means 
of emigration, with his wife and fa- 
mily, and marched to the place of 
embarkation under a military guard. 
Nothing short of this will procure 
evidence against the worst criminals, 
or overcome the rooted determina- 
tion of the Irish peasantry to mur- 
der all those who have given evi- 
dence, as they conceive, against the 
people ; that is, who have sworn the 
truth against cut-throats and incen- 
diaries. ° 

2. The government is now com- 
mitted in a struggle with the Catho- 
lic priesthood as to the payment of 
tithes ; the authority of the law must 
be vindicated, or the semblance of 
order, which now exists in Ireland, 
will be annihilated. Let what mea- 
sures they choose follow for the 
commutation of tithes: the first thing 
to do is, to vindicate the authority 
of the law against an insurgent peo- 
ple. For this purpose, authority 
should be obtained from the legisla- 
ture, to levy from those who can pay 
and wont pay, the full value of the 
tithe in kind, with expenses, and 
to march the cattle distrained off to 
the nearest sea-port, to be sold in 
Bristol or Liverpool. A few exam- 
ples of the vigetons application of 
this law, would operate like a charm 
in dissolving the combination against 
tithes. The present system of ex- 
posing the cattle for sale, in a coun- 
try where no person ventures to buy 
them, and then marching them back 
to the owners, is a mere mockery, 
and tends to nothing but to bring 
government and the law into con- 
tempt, Why they never fell upon 
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the simple expedient of marching 
them to Cork, Waterford, or Dublin, 
there to be embarked for England, 
and sold there, is one of the unace 
countable parts of the conduct of the 
present Administration, which proves 
that they are ignorant of the first 
re a of the government of man- 
ind. The state of things in Ireland 
for the last year, is neither more nor 
less than a direct premium on rebel- 
lion, an encouragement to the ces- 
sation of payment of taxes, rent, or 
burdens of any description, and an 
invitation to the people to avail them- 
selves of the machinery now put in 
motion against the clergy for their 
deliverance from rent, taxes, and 
burdens of every description. 

3. Having vindicated the authority 
of the law, measures should next be 
taken to prevent the clergy from 
coming in contact with the cultiva- 
tors, by commuting the tithes, and 
laying them as a direct burden on 
the landlords. Let us not be mis- 
taken: we have not the least idea 
that this will improve the condition 
of the farmers, or satisfy the desires 
of the abolitionists—we know well 
what they wish; the resumption of 
the tithes to the Catholic clergy, of 
the estates to the Catholic landlords, 
and of the government to Catholic 
leaders, is what they desire, and will 
never cease to strive for. But ae 
this measure would do as little, in 
all probability, as Catholic Emanci- 
pation to tranquillize Ireland, yet it 
would remove the irritation which 
now exists between the clergy and 
their parishioners, and thus withdraw 
the Established Church from a poli- 
tical contest, of which it is now the 
victim. 

4. The next great object of Irish 
legislation, should be the establish- 
ment of a judicious and enlightened 
system of Poor’s Laws, for the re- 
lief of the sick, the aged, and those 
who, though willing, can find no em- 
ployment. It is needless to argue 
this question—the public mind is 
made up upon it. The English and 
Scotch will not much longer submit 
to have their poor’s rates doubled 
annually by the inundation of Irish 
beggars; or their scanty channels of 
employment choked by multitudes 
of lrish labourers. The time is come, 
when, in the general distress of the 
empire, consequent on the shock 
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given to credit and industry by the 
Reform Bill, each portion must be 
led to a maintenance of their own 
peer. We are persuaded that the 
rish themselves must be aware, that 
however burdensome such a mea- 
sure may be, it is unavoidable; and 
that the relief afforded to this coun- 
try by the absorption of its labour- 
ing poor, and their removal from a 
life of dissolute idleness, will be a 
greater public and private benefit, 
than the imposition of poor’s rates 
will be a burden. 

The hackneyed argument, that by 
so doing you will add fuel to the 
flame, and increase the already re- 
dundant numbers of the Irish poor, 
is generally known to be, what it 
really is, a complete delusion. A 
judicious system of poor’s rates in 
reality, instead of being an encou- 
ragement to undue increase, is the 
most effectual means for diminish- 
ing it; because it is a check to the 
propagation of those pauper and de- 
grading habits, which, more than any 
other circumstance, lead to the mul- 
tiplication of the poor. Without 
poor’s rates, Ireland has for a cen- 
tury been overwhelmed with a re- 
dundant poor: with them, England 
for two has retained hers within the 
bounds of general comfort and pros- 
perity. This example is decisive: 
further argument is like attempting 
to prove that two and two make four. 

5. The greatest possible facility 
should be given by Government to 
the emigration of the Irish poor. 
The number who emigrated in 1831 
to Canada was 18,000. No reason 
can be assigned why it should not 
be 180,000. ‘The expense of trans- 
porting settlers to the shores of Ca- 
nada, is about L.3 a-head: to furnish 
the means of emigration to this large 
body, therefore, would only cost 
L.540,000 ; and what an immense re- 
lief would it prove to every part of 
the empire! The expense of such a 
proceeding would, no doubt, be con- 
siderable; but what is that to the 
incalculable relief it would afford 
to a nation now labouring in every 
quarter from the immigration of Irish 
poor? We have spent much more 
than that sum already in fitting out 
a fleet to partition the dominions of 
our ancient ally, and give back Ant- 
werp the stronghold of revolution- 
ary France, to the power which 
openly aims at our subjugation. 
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The apprehension so commonly 
expressed, that if we furnish the 
Irish with the means of emigration, 
they will only people the faster at 
home, and speedily fill up the va- 
cuum produced by our exertions, is 
altogether chimerical. Even if it 
were true that this would follow, it 
would be no reason whatever for not 
giving this direction to the stream, 
if it cannot be checked. At present 
the Irish do not remain at home; 
they emigrate into England and 
Scotland, because the steam-boats 
bring them over the Channel for a 
sixpence, and they there find em- 
ployment in health, and a legal set- 
tlement in sickness and age. Sup- 
posing, therefore, that we could not 
stop the increase of the Irish poor, 
we do ourselves, as well as them, an 
immense service, by turning them 
into the regions of Transatlantic 
plenty, instead of the densely peo- 
pled shores of Britain. But, in truth, 
a judicious system of emigration 
largely carried into execution, would 
have just an opposite effect. By 
improving the condition of those 
who remain at home, and enlarging 
the sphere of their employment, it 
would contribute to diffuse better 
habits, encourage artificial wants, 
and gradually bring the increase of 
mankind into some degree of har- 
mony with the augmentation of the 
wages of labour. 

6. The fisheries, and neglected 
harbours, and waste lands of Ireland, 
furnish ample room for the com- 
mencement of government works on 


. @ great scale, to spread wealth, and 


industry, and orderly habits through 
its labouring poor. The mines of 
untouched wealth which there exist 
are incalculable; they might almost 
pave the Emerald Isle with gold. In 
other countries, such undertakings 
may be safely left to the exertions of 

rivate industry. In Ireland the case 
is otherwise. Unless they are begun 
and forced on by the capital and the 
vigour of Government,they never will 
be attempted. Ireland is in that stage 
of civilisation when such underta- 
kings must originate with Govern- 
ment, or not be carried on at all. In- 
dividual capital will never migrate to 
a country, where life and property is 
80 precarious as it isin that distract- 
ed island. If we would give the 


people in the south and west a taste 
for the enjoyments of wealth or the 
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acquisitions of industry, we must, in 
the first instance, force them on a 
reluctant people by government ex- 
penditure. 

Having done thus much for the 
welfare and happiness of Ireland— 
having strained every nerve for the 
real benefit and prosperity of its 
numerous inhabitants, Government 
would be entitled to come forward 
and deliver them from the worst 
curse which desolates their land,— 
that of their own priests and dema- 
gogues. The seditious harangues, 
the treasonable meetings, the incen- 
diary proclamations, which have so 
long kept up the flame of discontent 
in that unhappy country, to promote 
the ambition of a few restless dema- 
gogues, must be put down. The 
people must be delivered from the 
tyranny of their demagogues in spite 
of themselves. England, with its 
centuries of freedom ; Scotland, with 
its cautious character, could not 
withstand such incendiary applica- 
tion. How then can it be expected 
that Ireland is to be tranquil under 
their influence, destitute as she is of 
the free habits of the one, or the 
cautious temperament of the other. 
Naturally brave, impassioned and 
ardent, the Irish have never felt in 
the slightest degree the counteract- 
ing influence of the causes which 
moderate popular excesses in this 
country, and so long prevented liber- 
ty from degenerating into licentious- 
ness. Yet it is into their inflamma- 
ble bosom that Government has so 
long allowed the fury of political 
and religious rancour to be poured 
without alloy. And still the English 
express surprise at the ceaseless dis- 
quietude and suffering of Ireland ! 

The consideration of what a wise 
and beneficent government might 
have done, and should have done, for 
Ireland, forms the best introduction 
to the examination of what the 
Whigs have actually effected, 

In entering on this subject, we 
know not in what terms to express 
our astonishment at the mixture of 
vacillation, recklessness, and igno- 
rance, which the conduct of admini- 
stration towards Ireland has afforded 
for the last two years. Indeed, we 
doubt whether there is on record in 
European history, such an instance 
of weakness of judgment and vio- 
lence of party ambition, as their con- 
duct from first to last has exhibited. 
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These.are hard words ; let the reader 
judge from the facts, whether or not 
they are merited. 

When they first came into power, 
in November 1830, they declared 
their resolution, in the strongest 
terms, to | ag a period to the anarchy 
of Ireland. For three months, Dub- 
lin was the scene of the most vehe- 
ment contest between Mr O’Connell 
and the Irish Secretary ; and at last 
he was caught by the vigour and 
ability of the Attorney-General, and 
actually PLEADED GUILTY to a cri- 
minal indictment preferred against 
him. Their vigour on this occasion 
was attended with the best effects, 
and had a prodigious effect both in 
Ireland and England. O’Connell 
seemed to be gone; the anarchy of 
Ireland to be pierced to the heart in 
the person of the great Agitator; 
and tranquillity about to revisit its 
shores, from the experienced hope- 
lessness of agitating with impunity 
and success. In England, all good 
men beheld with satisfaction this 
incipient act of vigour, and antici- 
pated the happiest result from this 
signal advantage gained over the 
worst enemy his country had ever 
known. 

But immediately after this deci- 
sive success, commenced the ruinous 
system of weakness, vacillation, and 
subservience to the mob, which has 
ever since been pursued. The bud- 

et was brought in; Ministers were 

eaten, laughed at, and evidently 
falling; and to prop up their totter- 
ing power, they resolved to throw 
themselves, without reserve, into the 
arms of the revolutionary party, in 
the whole empire. This instantly 
revived their all but ruined fortunes; 
the danger was transferred from 
themselves to the nation; instead of 
the Whig Administration going down 
the gulf of perdition, Great Britain 
entered the jaws; and they had the 
satisfaction of prolonging a feverish 
existence for a few years, by a mea- 
sure which they now know, and do 
not scruple to avow, will prove the 
destruction of the empire. 

Towards the success of this alli- 
ance with the Revolutionists, it was 
indispensable that the great Agitator 
should be gained over to their side ; 
and the democrats of Ireland per- 
mitted to agitate and convulse the 
country under the colours of admi- 
nistration. With this view, he was 

F 
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never brought up to receive sentence. 
Month after month, the whole win- 
ter term of the Dublin courts expi- 
red, without his prosecution being 
moved in, although it might have 


- been finished in ten minutes ; and at 


last it was allowed to come to a na- 
tural termination by the dissolution 
of Parliament in April 1831. 

Not content with this immense 
boon to the great Agitator, Ministers, 
in the transports of their first love 
for the Revolutionists, went a step 
farther. They promoted him above 
all his brethren, placed him at the 
head of the Irish bar, and, if report 
be true, were only prevented by the 
firmness of the Irish Secretary, too 
able a man not to be a Conservative 
in heart, whatever he is in party, 
from making him Attorney-General ! 
This unprecedented and disgraceful 
step was equivalent to a general 
proclamation of anarchy through the 
country. The passions of its ardent 
people were let loose without re- 
straint. Sheltered under the wings 
of administration, secure from all 
danger at the hands of Government, 
the Catholics, democrats, and agita- 
tors of that distracted country uni- 
ted together ; and in the midst of vio- 
lence, intimidation, and bloodshed, 
a large majority of movement-men 
was returned to Parliament. 

Nor was this all. With the view 
apparently of still farther rousing the 
passions of the Catholics, Mr Stanley 
declared in his place in the House 
of Commons, that “ the extinction of 
tithes” was intended by Govern- 
ment; and the Catholic leaders, by 
this time become a powerful body in 
the House, instantly hailed the joy. 
ous intelligence, and said, without 
contradiction from the Treasury 
Benches, that they considered tithes 
as now at an end on the other side 
of St George’s Channel. This un- 
ps Pe intelligence spread like 
wildfire through Ireland ; faster than 
the fiery cross, it sped from chapel 
to chapel, from priest to priest; 
and the people, totally incapable of 
understanding what was intended, 
but relying on the words of Admini- 
stration in the: House of Commons, 
concluded that tithes; were: finally 
abolished ; and that all payments to 
the clergy were thenceforward to 
cease for ever. © * . 

In the tumults consequent on this 


unexpected and unhoped for ex- 
tinction of tithes, the combination 
against their payment was rapidly 
organized. he Catholic bishops 
and priests could not be persuaded 


that they were not forwarding the 


views of Administration, and of their 
favourite pupil and dignified ally, 
Mr O’Connell, by anticipating a little 
the work of “ Extinction,’ and refu- 
sing de facto to pay those burdens 
which were so soon de jure to be 
terminated. Thence arose the im- 
mense and unparalleled combination 
against tithes in Ireland, originating 
in the diocese of Dr Doyle. Orga- 
nized by the Catholic leaders in 
Dublin, it soon spread universally 
over the south and west; and in a 
short time two-thirds of the esta- 
blished clergy were in & ‘state of 
starvation, and the greater part of 
the country in a virtual insurrection 
against the authority of the law, The 
consequences are well known. A 
bill was brought into Parliament to 
Korn for the necessities of the 
rish Church out of the Consolida- 
ted Fund; the clergy of Ireland 
thrown upon the industry of Eng- 
land, and the Attorney-General, char- 
ged with the hopeless task, by the 
aid of the military, of recovering the 
dues of the church out. of several 
millions of an insurgent peasantry. 
Meanwhile the perilous state of 
the country roused the spirit, and 
called forth the patriotism of the 
Protestants of the North. Seeing 
themselves abandoned by the Go- 
vernment, and on the verge of de- 
struction ; anticipating .the horrors 
of the Tyrone Rebellion on ‘a still 
greater scale, this intrepid. band 
stood forth alone, but undismayed, 
in the midst of the general paralysis 
and defection of the empire. While 
England was quailing under the vio- 
lence of the Revolutionists, and be- 
holding in consternation the fires at 
Bristol ; while the noble example of 
the Conservative Meeting at Edin- 
baat failed to stimulate te Scotch 
to the discharge of pattiotic duty ; 
the Irish Protestants. boldly stood 
forth, and though menaced by dan- 
gers prey greater than any other 
part of the British dominions, held 
a language, and exhibited a deter- 
mination, which, if generally imita- 
ted through the empire, would have 
consigned the Reform Bill, with its 
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parent Administration, to an exe- 
crated grave, and delivered the em- 
pire from all the dangers which its 
authors are now sensible are thick- 
ening round its aged head. History 
has no more glorious example of 
courageous ability to refer to, than 
was exhibited by the brave and il- 
lustrious leaders of Irish patriotism ; 
the splendid eloquence of Mr Boy- 
ton, the dauntless intrepidity of the 
Ear! of Roden, captivated the brave 
and the enthusiastic in every part of 
the empire ; and the Protestants of 
the North, to whom Ireland had so 
often owed her deliverance, stood 
forth in such numbers, and with so 
heroic a spirit, as daunted as much 
as it astonished the servile crew of the 
Revolutionists, crouchiag, though 
they are under the wings of mini- 
sterial support. 

Meanwhile the ministerial project 
for tithes came forth. It was no 
longer “ an extinetion” of tithes, but 
only a “ commutation,” which by 
laying them on the landlord directly, 
still peves them, though not in 
so palpable a manner, as a burden on 
the soil. The wisdom of the change 
from the intention eh pume announ- 

we rejoice at 
being able to render our humble 
meed of praise to the Government 
for this return to Conservative prin- 
ciples, even at the eleventh hour; 
but what shall we say to the rash- 
ness which dictated the previous 
romise of “ extinction,” and set the 
atholic population every where on 
fire, at the prospect of a boon which 
Government never intended they 
should receive? Thence has arisen 
the universal, the unanimous detes- 
tation in which the Whigs are held 
in Ireland. The nation, For the last 
six months, has been every where 
conyulsed by contests for the pay- 
ment of tithes. Every other subject, 
how pressing soever, has been lost 
in the overwhelming interest of that 
one topic. The peasantry originally 
roused by the promises of Govern- 
ment for the * extinction” of ithe. 
organized and headed by the darlin 
favourite of Ministers, the Brest Agi- 
tator, find themselves assailed by the 
military, for ee we these recent 
allies, these highly rewarded, and 
dearly-beloved supporters of Go- 
vernment, urged them to do. Blood 
has flowed profusely in many places ; 
irritation been widely spread in all, 
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because the people persist in annex- 
ing to the word “ extinction” its na- 
tural and established meaning. The 
consequences of this deception, of 
the frustration of their hopes, and the 
blasting of these expectations, have 
been dreadful in the extreme, and 
so will Government and Parliament 
find at the next election. - 

To complete the work of revolu- 
tionary madness, the Government 
next proceeded to pass for Ireland 
the Reform Bill : a bill which at once 
swept away theincorporations which 
the wisdom of James I. had establish- 
ed as a barrier against Catholic in- 
vasion; and threw the elections of 
great part of the country at once in- 
to the hands of an infuriated Catholic 
rabble, acting under the dictation of 
ambitious and able leaders. Of all 
the infatuations of which party men 
were ever guilty, this is perhaps the 
greatest. For Ireland, great part of 
whose people are still almost in a 
savage state, and all of whom are 
actuated by the strongest political 
passions, they proposed the same 
electoral institutions as England for 
the neighbouring island. Into its 
inflammable, ardent, and penniless 
postanee they poured the same 

atal gift of political power which 

was hardly deemed safe amidst the 

old established freedom, sober ha-— 
bits, and extended property of Eng- 

land. One political constitution was 

carved out at a single heat for Eng- 

land, Scotland, and Ireland ; in other 

words, one measure taken for a man 

of forty, a youth of eighteen, and a 

boy of twelve; for in these propor- 

tions, or nearly so, is the capacity of 
the different portions of the empire 

to bear political excitation, or duly 

exercise the political rights of elect- 

ing citizens. The simple enuncia- 

tion of this fact is sufficient to con- 

vict the Ministry, not only of the 

most culpable rashness, but total 

ignorance of the first principles of 

representative governments. It is 

utterly impossible that the same | ps 

litical institutions can be adapted at 

the same time'to two nations, one of 

which {s in the infancy, and the other 

in the old age of its political educa- 

tion, If the L.10 franchise and the 

abolition of the close boroughs is . 
adapted for England, it cannot be 
suited for Ireland. 

What would we say to a legislator 
who should propose the same politi- - 
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cal institutions for the Bedouin Arabs, 
the degraded Chinese, and the yeo- 
manry of England? Could any thing 
but anarchy and wretchedness be 
anticipated from so total a departure 
from the lessons of experience; so 
blind a forgetfulness of the differ- 
ence between such different races 
and situations of mankind? Yet this 
is precisely what the Whigs have 
done. They have given the same 
sovereign powers to the impassioned 
Catholic cottar, guided by his priest, 
and execrating the Protestants, as to 
the sober English yeoman, inheriting 
from a long line of ancestors attach- 
ment to his King and country. They 
have swept away the old bulwarks 
equally in Popish Ireland as Protest- 
ant England. There never was such 
infatuation. Supposing it to be all 
true what they have so long and so 
strenuously maintained, as to the 
degradation in which the Irish were 
kept by the Catholic code, that only 
makes their conduct the more inex- 
cusable, insosuddenlyinvesting them 
with irresistible sway. If it be true, 
that they have only ceased within 
these few years to be slaves, it was 
surely the height of madness to in- 
vest them at once, while still burn- 
ing with servile passions, with the 
last and highest privileges of free- 
men. 

The consequences have already 
developed themselves, and they have 
struck with dismay the very authors 
of the Reform Bill. The Globe tells 
us that there are sizty-seven members 
a by O’ Connell, standing for 
the Irish cities and counties, and that 


a great majority of them will to. all 


rance be returned. Mr Sheil 
boasts that the repealers are already 
Sorty strong, and daily receiving ac- 
cessions of strength; a force quite 
sufficient, by throwing itself into the 
scale when nearly balanced, to sub- 
vert the empire. The Ministerial 
papers. are daily firing signal guns of 
distress for the, effects of their own 
healing measure. On their darling 
allies, the Radicals, they have opened 
with unexampled, fierceness: for 
them, in gratitude for their.past. ser- 
vices, they have invented the epithet 


malignity never yet thought of; and 
on these their leading journal has 
lately opened those floodgates of 
slang and abuse, which a few months. 
ago were bestowed exclusively on the 
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Conservative party. It is Ireland 
which has produced this consterna- 
tion in the Ministerial ranks. They 
were fully warned, a hundred times 
over, during the progress of the 
Reform Bill, that this consequence 
would infallibly result from sweep- 
ing away all the barriers of the con- 
stitution in Ireland ; but to all these 
warnings they were utterly deaf; 
with obstinate resolution they for- 
ced through the whole dangerous 
clauses of the revolutionary measure, 
and they now confess that the em- - 
pire in consequence is on the verge 
of dissolution. 

So absurd, vacillating, contradict- 
ory, and yet obstinate, has been tle 
conduct of Ministers in Ireland, that 
they have contrived to accomplish 
what would a priori have been deem- 
ed impossible, viz. the union of 
Catholics and Orangemen in one 
common opinion. That common opi- 
nion is detestation of them and their 
measures. The Protestants, with 
reason, look upon them as the worst 
enemies Ireland ever saw; as the 
original authors of the fatal admis- 
sion of Catholic influence into the 
House of Commons ; as the patrons 
and rewarders of the greatest enemy 
to the peace of Ireland that time has - 
ever produced. The Catholics’ re- 
gard them as men who have betray- 
ed them into measures which they 
now punish them for pursuing ; as 
having set the country on fire by the 
promised extinction of tithes, which 
they are now supporting with the 
whole military force of the empire. 
In the universal obloquy which they 
have acquired, the supporters of the 
Union itself have rapidly and alarm- 
ingly decreased, and a portentous 
union of Catholics and Protestants 
taken place, to support the severance 
of the island from British dominion. 

O’ Connell has treated the Govern- 
ment; as all men deserve to be treat- 
ed who, for patty purposes and the 
maintenance of power, surrender the 
independence and spirit of freemen 
—hé has tured upon them with in- 
dignation.’ “Loaded witli’ ‘their ho- 
nours, he has Spurned them with con- 


ape) ioe from their’ cat'ésses, 
of “the Destructives,’). which, Tory he rom 


he has turned them With Toath- 
ing. e English newspapers have 
been for the most part afraid to print, 
even in these days of general license, 
the volley of abuse with which.he has 
asgailed those who lately loaded him 
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with honours.. The leading feature, 
says he, of Lord Anglesey’s govern- 
ment, has been the immense quantity 
of blood which has been shed during 
its continuance; morelives have been - 
lost in one year of Whig rule, than in 
fifteen of Tory domination.* The pre- 
sent Ministers deserve to be -——No! 
we will not pollute our pages by the 
filthy abuse which the first-born of 
their revolutionary affections, the 
leader of the Irish bar, pours out up- 
on his loving benefactors. We have 
always opposed, and fearlessly op- 
posed, the present Ministers ; but we 
should deem ourselves disgraced if 
we applied to them the epithets which 
they have received from their revo- 
lutionary favourite. 

But the matter does not rest here. 
If their domestic dissensions led only 
to the exposure of the monstrous 
alliances which the present Ministry 
had formed to uphold their fortunes, 
they would be rather a subject of 
ridicule than lamentation. But, 
unfortunately, graver and weightier 
consequences have followed in the 
train of this monstrous alliance. All 
Ireland is disgusted ; the hatred at 
the Ministry is not only universal, but 
it has involved Great Britain in the 
obloquy.. There can be no doubt, 
that the union of England and Ire- 
land is more seriously endangered 
by the ‘unparalleled folly and reck- 
lessness of the present Ministry, than 
by any thing else that has ever oc- 
curred.—O’ Connell openly boasts of 
this, , Hear his own words: 


“Mr Sheil’s conviction, as to’ the'ne- 
cessity of repeal, was prodaced bythe 
conduet of the British Parliament ;: and 
‘the administration of - Lord Angtesea, 
Stanley, ‘and the Attorney-General, shew- 
edthat, svithout repeal, it was impossible 
todoinny servicé'to: dreland.' ( Tear,jand 
cheers.) Hé:was)proud to think that the 
enemi¢s of Ireland, were no longer.to. be 
distinguished, hy, their, religion, but, by 
their, servilitys..,,<Mear, , and.,,cheers. ) 
Orangemen, Methodists, ,Preshytexians, 
can nov, be/ranged. amongst the patriots 
of Ireland ; and ‘he. was most 
be hig pipers ae 

n. who, tend, vote. } son 

pera. rie et ¢ We preacher, of | 
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patriots were to be foutid men of every 
persuasion, while the vilest and most ser- 
vile, the veriest ‘lickspittle’—(it was an 
unpleasant word'to use, and which he 
should not pronounce in a public assem- 
bly, ifhe could find one equally expressive 
of the class lie was describing )—but that 
filthy word particularly applied to the 
Catholic portion of the herd of slaves who 
were the most bitter and malignant ene- 
mies of Ireland. (Hear, and cheers. )” 


In these circumstances, the salva- 
tion of the empire hangs upon a 
thread. If the Irish members gene- 
rally support the repeal of the Union, 
there is no concealing the fact, that 
in the present distracted and divided 
state of parties in this country, they 
may 80on be able to dictate it to any 
administration. 

One only resource remains to hold 
together the falling members of the 
empire. The great and noble Orange 
party of Ireland are still firm to their © 
duty, and the integrity of the British 
dominions. Calumniated, maltreat- 
ed, injared ‘as they have been by the 
liberal measures, both of the present 
and the preceding Cabinet, they are 
yet firm in their allegiance both to the 
British crown and the British legis- 
lature. But let us not throw away 
our last chance. This brave and pa- 
triotic body may be driven to des- 
peration ; a drop may make the cup 
overflow. They are assailed by a 
reckless and desperate Catholic fac- 
tion, strong in numbers, able in 
guidance, reckless in intention ; men 
whom no bloodshed or conflagration 
will intimidate;:no public suffering 
deter’; who will pursue their own 
ambition, careless though the ruins 
of tlie’ empire were to overwhelm 
them in'the attempt: This terrible 


‘body ‘lias been headed, patronised, 
‘and flattered. by-the government of 


England, during the’ whole struggle 
on the Reform Bill; andinothing but 
the triumph’ of that «measire has 
cooled ‘the’ alliance, or made them 


'génsible of the desperate danger 


which they rau in the attempt. Such 


» 4 Combination; ‘a little longer persist- 
‘ed it; Would have 


‘led tothe dis- 
thembermént of the empire But'let 


yr tbe knistaker;’ the Jeast remo- 


§¢ “vould ‘lead'to‘an union of 
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* ‘This! tyl6gnetly ‘What thé French say withorathof Louis) Philippe's government 
*g¢ compared ‘With the fifteen years of! the restorations’ dtiis curious to observe, how 
ja different countries similar systems produce similar effect, 
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all parties against the British union, 
and infallibly sever from England 
the right arm of her strength. -It is 
by supporting, with all the might of 
England, the Orange party of Ire- 
land, and by such a measure alone, 
that the crown of Ireland can be 
kept on the head of the British sove- 
reign, or the independence of the 
British empire maintained. The Ca- 
tholics will never cease to desire a 
severance, because it would lead, 
they hope, to a Catholic Prince and 
a Catholic government, and the re- 
sumption of the whole estates, both 
civil and ecclesiastical, to theCatholic 
proprietors. Her Revolutionists will 
never cease to desire it, because it will 
at once occasion'the formation of an 
Hibernian Republic, in close alliance 
with the great parent democracy, 
and place the agitators at the head 
of affairs. Her Protestants alone are 
prompted by every motive, human 
and divine, by kindred interest, reli- 
gion, and loyalty, to resist the con- 
vulsion ; and hitherto, through evil 
report and good report, through sup- 

ort and injury, they have stood firm 
n their faith. What madness if the 


affections of this great body, the sole 
remaining link which holds together 
the empire, is lost in the flattery of 


revolutionary passions! But that 
must be the consequence if the pre- 
sent vacillating system is persisted 
in, and the tried support of the Pro- 
testant union is lost in the vain at- 
tempt to conciliate its Catholic ene- 
mies. 

In a succeeding Number we shall 
pursue this subject, and lay before 
our readers, in support of the same 
views, some quotations from the 
splendid speeches, with which, in the 
midst of the vacillation and revo- 
lutionary measures of Government, 
the Protestant leaders have support- 
ed the common cause of the British 
empire and the Protestant religion. 
But we cannot resist the satisfaction 
of adorning our pages with one ex- 
tract from a brilliant speech lately 
delivered at Cork by Mr Cummins, 
at a great meeting .of Conserva- 
tive gentlemen; which places in a 
striking point of view the close 
analogy, on which we have often en- 
larged, between the proceedings of 
the Cabal Administration in the time 
of Charles IL, and our present in- 
fatuated rulers. “ My Lord, we 
have passed through most important 
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changes, and if I just allude to the 
passing of the Relief Bill—to the 
repeal of the Test Acts—to the re- 
modelling of the Constituency of the 
Country, believe me I do it not now 
to cast a needless censure on any of 
those who advocated these measures 
—which I consider full of danger to 
the country—but for the purpose of 
pointing out, soberly and advisedly, 
what I deem the only hope of safety 
for our much-loved country; namely, 
a union, on moderate principles, of 
all men of all parties who have really 
the welfare of the nation at heart; 
and I shall endeavour to illustrate 
this by a brief reference to a former 
~ of our history, respecting which 

cannot wonder that some of the 
wise and wily politicians of the day 
would fain have us to consider it an 
old almanack—I allude to the period 
when the Cabal of the Second Charles 
laid their schemes for the destruc- 
tion of the British constitution. It 
is not a little remarkable, that the 
measures they resolved upon to ef- 
fect this object, were, first, the re- 
lief of the Romanists from all disa- 
bilities—and, secondly, the levelling 
of all distinctions between religious 
sects and parties ; and the grand po- 
litical step they deemed necessary 
for that purpose, was, forming an 
alliance with France, and provoking 
a war with Holland—(hear.) Yes, 
Gentlemen, they were jealous of the 
existence of a consistent Protestant 
neighbour—(hear.) If, however, the 
inglorious issue of that war were the 
only result, we should not now refer 
to their disgrace; the poison of their 
principles worked at home—the seed 
sown by them sprang up, and in the 
—_ ny drove the unfortunate 
Stuart line from the throne of Eng- 
land—(hear, hear.) But, my Lord, 
what then saved the country? A 
union of Whig and Tory upon sound 
Conservative and Protestant princi- 
ples. To this re-acting power—to 
the Conservative society of that day, 
we owe the glorious settlement of 
1688—(hear, and loud cheers.) Let 
us then seek the same result now— 
let every man in the country, who 
loves our unrivalled constitution, 
unite to preserve its blessings—and 
while we are equally removed from 
indifference in our moderation, and 
from violence in our firmness, let 
our grand leading principle be, ‘ Hold 
fast that which is good’—and as far 
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as that principle will lead us, let our 
unflinching motto be, ‘ No surren- 
der’—(cheers.) ” 

We promise our readers ample 

atification from a continuance of 
these extracts, and a narrative of the 
able and vigorous proceedings of the 
Conservative Society of Ireland; 


and we rejoice at having an oppor- 
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tunity of drawing closer the bonds of 
union between the great Conserva- 
tive party in this country and their 
intrepid supporters on the other side 
of the Channel ; an union pregnant 
with the happiest effects to both, and 
by which aiene the maintenance of 
our religion or our independence 
can be secured. 





AN IBISH GARLAND, 


I. 
YE GENTLEMEN OF IRELAND. 


Ye gentlemen of Ireland, 
In country and in town, 

Whose honour’d flag in ninety-eight 
Put foul rebellion down; 

That glorious standard raise again 
To face the Tricolor, 

Where it waves on their graves 
Who put it down before— 

Oh, face it as your fathers did, 
*T will shame your skies no more. 


The glories of your fathers 
Shall start from every fold 
Of the fair and ample banner 
In orange and in gold: 
The British Lions rampant, 
And the golden Harp, shall soar 
Through the black stormy track 
Of treason gathering o’er 
The Isle of evil destiny, 
(To burst in rain of gore.) 


You need no frantic orators, 
No riots in the cause ; 

Your strength is in the sacred might 
Of Trath’s eternal laws : 

With lessons from God’s living Word, 
You need no other lore, 

Though lies should arise 
From traitors by the score ; 

When they yell their noonday blasphemies, 
And ruffians round them roar. 


Did not your flag of honour 
Around the welkin burn, 
Till the gathering storm be scared and. 
gone, 

And skies of blue return ! 
Then, then, ye true Conservatives, 
The wine-cup shall run o’er, 

When ye fill, as ye will,” 
To the manly hearts who bore 
The rampant Lion of the North 
First o’er the Tricolor. 


II. 
YE JACKASSES OF IRELAND, 


Ye jackasses of Ireland, 
In stable, shed, and lane, 
Whose ears, though cropp’d in ninety- 
eight, 
Now flout our skies again ; 
Prick up your hairy standards, 
Come, take a roll and fling, 
And bray, while ye may, 
While your dust is on the wing, 
‘* Ee-eeh, ee-ech, ee-eeh, ee-aw ! 
Down, down with State and King !” 


You need no College pedants 
To reason in the cause ; 
Your brains are in your free-born heels, 
Your strength, is in, your jaws :— 
With horrible noises loud and long, 
The steeples down, you'll bring, 
As ye bray, night and day, 
(And the chapel bells shall ring, ) 
“ Ke-eeh, ee-eeh, ee-eeh, ee-aw ! 
Down, down with Church and King !” 


The gibbets of your fathers 
Shall wave you to be free— 
(For worthily they played their parts 
On many a gallows-tree ;) 
Where Murphy and great Emmet swung, 
The Judges all shall swing ; 
As ye bray, night and day, 
(And the Newgate birds shall sing, ) 
“ Ke-eeh, ee-eeh, ee-eeh, ee-aw ! 
Down, down with Law and King !” 


The divine voice\of. Freedom 
From east to west shall sound, 
Till neither Parson, Judge, nor Lord, 
In Ireland shall be found :— 
Then, then, ye long-eared. lawgivers, 
How College Green shall ring, 
As ye bray, night and day, 
(And, Dan, shall be the King,) 


‘* Ke.eeh, ee-eeh, ee-eeh, ee-aw ! 


Down, down with every thing !” 
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SONG TO BE SUNG AT THE LIFTING OF THE CONSERVATIVE STANDARD. 


Come shake forth the. Banner, let loyal breath fan her ; 
She’s blazed over Erin three ages and more! 

Through danger. we’ll held her, the fewer the bolder, 
As constant, and true as our fathers before. 


See, see, where the rags of the Tricolor brave us; 
Behold what a crew ’neath its tatters advance— 

Fools, tyrants, and traitors,4in league to enslave us, 
A rabble well worthy the ensign of France! 


But up with the banner, let loyal breath fan her, 
She’ll blaze o’er the heads of our gentlemen still— 

Ho, Protestants, rally from mountain and valley, 
Around the old flagstaff on Liberty’s hill ! 


Through the Broad Stone of Honour, the flagstaff is founded 
Deep, deep, in the sure Rock of Ages below; 
It stood when rebellion’s wild tempest resounded, 
Twill stand, by God’s will, though again it should blow! 
Then up with the Banner! the ensign of honour ! 
Let loyal breath fan her! up, up, and away— 
To slave and to faitour, to tyrant and traitor, 
Shake forth the old Flag of defiance—hurrah ! 


IV. 
SONG TO BE SUNG AT THE LIFTING OF THE REVOLUTIONARY STANDARD. 


Bray, Asses, bray for the pride of the levellers ; 
Stretch your long jaws to the Tricolor’s praise— 


Oh for a chief of Parisian revellers 
*Mong us the standard in earnest to raise! 

Oh for a hangman bold, 
Worthy our flag to hold, 

Onward to lead us ’gainst order and law ! 
Loud would Clan Donkey then 
Ring from its deepest den, 

Glory and freedom for ever!—ee-aw ! 

a Ee-aw! 
Plunder and pillage for ever !—ee-aw ! 


Hang out your rags on the infidels’ Upas tree, 
Root and branch dripping with poison and blood— 
Blasphemy, treachery, treason, and sophistry, 
These are its fruits, and they prove the true good! 
Rooted in sin and lust, ° 
Deep in our hearts, it must 
Flourish, while strength from a vice it can draw ; 
Virtue shall all around 
Pine oe’r the poison’d ground, 
While we sing Reason for ever !—ee-aw. 
' . Ee-aw ! 
‘Reason and tapine for ever !—ee-aw ! 


When last to the banquet we gather’d around her, 
The Seine for three days, with our feasting was dyed; 
Blest Parjs,we left more,enslaved, than we found her, 
And Bristol in flames to our rével replied.— 
Up with hex, here, my sons, 
Silly and wicked. ones! 
Britain’s old Lion; who. yalues,a straw ? 
Haske ‘peor, brute.should roar, 
ray, round your Tricolor, 
Donkeys,o’er Lions for ever !—ee-aw ! 
Ee-aw! 





Zephyrs. 


ZEPHYRS. 


ALL around was dark in mist, 
But a star shone bright 
{In the lonely night, 
_ And the bosom of ocean kiss’d— 
A favour’d spot, and the Zephyrs there 
Came to sport in the waters fair, 


CHORUS, 
Spirits, away—your wings renew 
With healing balm in the briny dew. 


The dolphins float around, 

And a circle track 

With uplifted back, 
Like the stones upon Druid ground, 
That lie upon Carnac’s dreary plain,— 
So motionless they in the misty: main. 


CHORUS, 
Spirits, away—your wings renew 
With healing balm from the briny dew. 


First Spirit. Sister spirit, where hast been ? 
Seconp Spirit. Over the sands 
Of burning lands, 
From gardens fresh and green ; 
To fan the fever’d cheek to rest 
Of a child on its fainting mother’s breast. 


CHORUS. 
Sister spirits, your wings renew 
With healing balm of the briny dew. 


First Spirit. And thou, say, sister, where ? 
Tuirp Spirit. Where fountains play, 
With silvery spray, 
To the sun and the scented air ; 
And sweet birds sing, and leaf and flower 
Bend to the music in lady’s bower. 


CHORUS. 
Sister spirits, your wings renew 
With healing balm of the briny dew. 


Fourtn Sprait. And I where blood was spilt— 
And as I fann’d 
The murderer’s hand, 
It, gave him a, pang of guilt, 
For he saw his brother lie cold in death, 
And could not feel that reviving breath. 


CHORUS. 
»“ Sister spirits, your Wh renew 
With healing’ balm of the briny dew. 


Firrn Spirit. And I my pastime took 
In wake of a me 
That her bows did dip, 
And the salt spray from her shook. 
Merrily danced the ship along 
With flaunting colours, and seaman’s song. 





Zephyrs. 


CHORUS. 
Sister spirits, your wings renew 
With healing balm of the briny dew. 


First Spirit. Dolphins, away—be free, 
For I hear the swell 
Of the Sea-God’s shell, 
That calls up the sleeping cea. 
Alas! the joy on that fated deck— 
Weeping, and wailing, and prayer—and wreck ! 


CHORUS. 
Sisters, away—the briny dew 
No more may with healing your wings renew. 





THE PICTURE. 


A norrip wood of unknown trees, that throw 
An awful foliage, snakes about whose rind 
Festoon’d in hideous idleness did wind, 

And swing the black-green masses to and fro. 

A river—none knew whence or where—did flow 
Mysterious through ; clouds, swoln and lurid, shined 
Above, like freighted ships, waiting a wind ; 

And moans were Reard; like some half-utter’d woe ; 
And shadowy monsters glided by, whose yell 

Shook terribly th’ unfathom’d wilderness.— 
Where! The Great Maker, his invisible 

And undiscover’d worlds doth yet impress 
On thought, creation’s mirror, wherein do dwell 

His unattained wonders numberless. 





MIGNON’S SONG. 
(From Gothe.) 


Know you the land where the Lemon-tree blows, 
In dark leaves embower’d the gold Orange glows ; 
The wind breathes softly from the deep blue sky ; 
Still is the Myrtle, and the Laurel high ;— 
Know’st thou it ? 

Thither! O thither! 
Might I with thee—O, my beloved one !—go! 


Know you the House, with its Chambers so bright— 

The Roof rests on Columns, the Hall gleams with Light— 
And Marble Statues stand and look on me ;— 

“ What, my poor Child, have they done to thee ?” 


Know’st thou it ?. 
Thither! O thither ! 
Might I with thee, my own Protector! go! 


Know you the Mountain? its path in the Cloud ? 
The Mule his way seeks in the dark Mist-shroud ; 
In caverns dwell the Dragon’s ancient brood ; 
The Crag rushes down, and o’er it the Flood ;— 


Know’st thou it ? . 
Thither! O thither ! 
Our way lies, Father ! Thither let us go! es 
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SCOTCH AND YANKEES. 


A CARICATURE, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ANNALS OF THE PARISH, &c. 


Cuapter I. 


Hector Dav, or Black Hector of 
Ardenlochie, was the last male of 
his line, and when he died his estate 
went to heirs-female, descendants of 
his grandfather, who left three daugh- 
ters. One of them was married to 
a respectable writer to the signet in 
Edinburgh ; we say respectable, not- 
withstanding his profession. An- 
other had emigrated with a relation 
to New York, and had been married 
to an opulent farmer in the State of 
Vermont. The third was deemed 
fortunate in having married at Glas- 
gow-a Virginia tobacco - planter, 
whom she accompanied to that coun- 
try, where she was forgotten by her 
relations in our time ; who also could 
not correctly say, whether the wife 
of the writer to the signet or the 
farmer’s in Vermont was the eldest. 

The lady in Edinburgh had an 
only daughter, who in due season 
was married to Dr Clatterpenny, 
who exercised the manifold calling, 
trade, or profession, of druggist, sur- 
geon, or physician, in the borough 
town of Clarticloses. 

When we knew this lady she was 
a widow well-stricken in years, and 
* distinguished for the nimbleness of 
her tongue, and the address with 
which she covered cunning and dis- 
cernment with a veil of folly. 

A long period had elapsed, during 


which the farmer’s wife was not . 


heard of; in fact, the good-woman 
died in giving birth to her only son, 
Jedediah Peabody of Mount Pisgah, 
in the State of Vermont, and who at 
the time of this eventful history was 
a widower, and the father of a very 
pretty girl, who in the Yankee fa- 
shion was called Miss Octavia Mar- 
garet Peabody, which her father and 
other friends abridged, to save time, 
into the name of Tavy. 

Of the Virginia planter’s lady no- 
thing whatever was known. She 
kept up no communication with her 
friends or sisters, and was as good as 
dead to all her cousins, when Hec- 
tor Dhu departed this life. 

On his death, Dr Drone, the mi- 


nister of the parish, caused inquiry 
to be made respecting the heirs to 
his estate, and Mr Peabody and 
Mrs Clatterpenny came forward, of 
course. 

Some doubts of her right lay al- 
ways on the mind of that lady, when 
she received a letter from a son 
whom she had walking the hospi- 
tals in London, informing her that 
Mr Peabody had arrived in the Bri- 
tish metropolis by one of the New 
York packet ships with his daugh- 
ter, an uncommonly beautiful young 
lady ; and he gave his mother a gen- 
tle hint, that probably it would save 
much expense, and keep the for- 
tune in the house, if he could make 
himself agreeable to Miss Octavia; 
“ but,” he added, “I fear she intends . 
to throw herself away upon a young 
man from Virginia, with whom she 
has lately become acquainted, and 
who is in town on his return to the 
United States, from a tour that he 
has been making in some of the most 
interesting parts of Europe.” 

As soon as Mrs Clatterpenny: re- 
ceived this letter, she acted with her 
usual discretion and decision. At 
this time she resided in the old town 
of Edinburgh, in a close celebrated 
as a receptacle for the widows of the 
Faculty, and the relicts, as the Scotch 
call the surviving wives, of divines. 

Among other acquaintance whom 
Mrs Clatterpenny knew in Edin- 
burgh, was a Mr Threeper, a mem- 
ber of the Scotch Bar, who, like the 

enerality of his brethren, having 
ittle to do with briefs or business, 
was exceedingly amusing to old wo- 
men. Upon the instant, our heroine 
determined that she would see if she 
could make a cheap bargain for his 
services and advice in the matter 
she had to agitate with her kinsman, 
Mr Peabody. In this she shewed 
her wonted acumen ; for, after ha- 
ving disclosed to Mr Threeper her 
pretensions, to the Ardenlochie pro- 
perty, she persuaded him not only 
to take her.case in hand, but to ac- 
company her to London ; in fact, to 
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go shares with her in the adventure, 
and to agree for payment, that he 
should be content. either with the 
half of the estate, if he made good 
her claims, to it; or, the same :re- 
ward, if her son, in any way, by. his 
advice, married, the daughter of Mr 
Peabody... 

Accordingly, an agreement be- 
tween them to, this effect was for- 
mally drawn up, and they proceeded 
together in the steam-boat called the 
yesien Kingdom, from. Leith to Lon- 

on. 

They had, among other fellow-pas- 
sengers, a Mr Archibald Shortridge, 
junior, a young man from Glasgow. 

e. was a good-natured fellow, ra- 
ther fattish, and his father had been 
some years.ago. Lord Provost of that 
royal city, which, by the bye, .this 
young man was at great pains to let 
strangers. know, But though there 
was a little weakness in this, he was 
a. very passable; character, as men 
go in the world, and not overly nice 

his feelings, _He had beenjbred 
up..in the notion, that. gold is the 
chief good in: the world, and, that 
they are great fools who think other- 
wise. 

We should mention a striking cha- 
racteristic. of him—a way of stand- 
ing. very impowngly with his legs 
apart, like the Colossus of Rhodes, 
with, his head back, and his thumbs 
in the arm-holes of his waistcoat. 
In, this posture he was really avery 

ognosticative figure, Many,,took 
im for a,zmember of the town-coun- 
cil before he was, elected into, 
venerable, body, and it was.clear 
seen that he was ordained.to be a 
bailie. Some went so far. as.to say, 
that, they saw the signs of Lord Pro- 
vost.about him; at-all events, it was 
the uniyersal opinion: of thasg that 
knew, him,. that, Mr Shortridge was 


not.come. to his.kingdom, ......,,. 

It me pie ake h, that.old 
Provost Shortridge; his father, and 
Mr Peabody, had, some, correspond- 
ene apeihets it which, the Provost, 
a] ng p 


0 ng man, haying some 
notig Beabe 's, relntionshi 
Hector, Dhy,, a. red, 


Yi 5¢ aah ip.to 
jocularly, , DP H tto one; f 
his letters, in ed Fray ome 
d Hatt 3 






with his daygl 
ing to introduce 
relation, .., 


land relation. 
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Peabody at the time declined the 
invitation, but, from less to more, 
the: subject being once introduced 
into, their, correspondence respect- 
ing staves and lumber, it was in the 
end pactioned between them, that 
Archie, (as he was called in those 
days,) our acquaintance, was propo- 
sed for Miss Octavia Margaret; and, 
in consequence, when tliat young 
lady was heard to have arrived in 
London, the aforesaid Archie, or, as _ 
he. was now called, Archibald, ju- 
nior, was advised by his wily father 
to go and push his fortune, by the 
United Kingdom, with the young 
lady. 

Thus it came to pass, that the Uni- 
ted Kingdom was enriched with all 
these of our dramatis persone, in 
addition to the usual clanjamphry 
that, constitute the cargoes of the 
steamers that ply between Leith and 
London. 

It happened, however, that the pas- 
sage. was rough and squally, which, 
Mrs Clatterpenny, in complaining of 
her sickness, assured her compas 
nions made.her a sore nymph. Mr 
Threeper was, speechless, and lay all 
day in his bed, crying “ Oh! oh!” 
as often as the. steward addressed 
him; but, Mr Shortridge, in all the 
perils of the voyage, was as gy as 
a jark, and. as thirsty as a duck; for 
he had been ona voyage of pleasure, 
like most, young men of the Tron- 

ate, to the Craig of Ailsa, where he 

easted on solan. geese, by which, as 
he, said, himself, he: was inured to 
seafaring ; but his appetite, was pone 
improved, 

Yhen the vessel reached her mgor- 
ings in, the Thames, they samehow 
got into.a hackney-coach together 
perhaps, there was a, little political 
economy in this—and they took up 
their,abode, on. the reeammendation 
of Mr Threeper, at the Talbot Ina, 
in the Borougb. . ff It. has, been, many 

nndsed years,’ said he, “ a yery 

ebrated house, Chaucer the poet 
speaks, of it:in his time, andthe Pil- 
grims for Canterbury he represents 
as taking their departure, therefrom. 
An taxern, or hotel,,to, have been 
much frequented for seyeral hundred 
ears, speaks well. for, its accommo- 
lation ;,it must have adapted itself in 
8, VOR, GArTAOT inary, Manner to, the 
various changes of society,” 
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CuaprTer fl, 


Our travellers being arrived at the 
inn, Mr Shortridge had ‘some doubt, 
from its appearance, if it were ex- 
actly the place which, from ‘the in- 
ferences of Mr Threeper, he had 
been led tc expect; but he submit- 
ted to his fate, and the luggage which 
they had brought with them in the 
hackney-coach was unloaded. While 
waiting for Mrs Clatterpenny, who 
had some orders to give at the bar, 
he fell ‘into conversation with the 
advocate, in which he enquired if 
there was any truth in the report, 
that their fellow passenger, Mrs Clat- 
terpenny, was heiress to the great 
Ardenlochie estates. 

“ Yes,” replied Mr Threeper, “ if 
no nearer relative can be found.” 

“ Your news,” said Mr Shortridge, 
“ surprises me. I have heard’ my 
father say, when he was the Lord 
Provost of Glasgow, that an old ac- 
quaintance of our house in Vermont 
was the heir; but between ourselves, 
Mr Threeper, how could you ‘allow 
that old woman'to come with you? 
Thank fortune we are on shore; I 
could not have endured her intole- 
rable clack much longer.” 

“ Ay,” said Mr Threeper, “ the 
hoarse waves are-musical compared 
to her tongue; but I could not do 
well without her ; and to let you into 
the truth, the random nonsense she 
is ever talking, is a cloak which con- 
ceals both shrewdness and cunning; 
moreover, she has a son ‘in London, 
between whoni and her relation, Pea- 
body’s daughter, just arrived from 
America, she is desirous to effect a 
mairiage, to avoid litigation ; “for 
there is a doubt arising from Mr 
Peabody’s claim to the property, as 
heir-at-law.” 
por Peabody! did you ‘say’ Peabo- 

sabi , 

“Yes,” replied Mr Threéper ; “ we 
have heard that the sainé ‘cause ‘has 
brought him across the Atlantic.” 
Mr Shortridge looked’ very mu¢h 
astonished at this, and added; ‘with 
an accent of great’ wonder, “Do you 
know, that'it was arranged betiveen 
my father and this véry’ Peabody, 
that I should go ‘to’ Ameyica ‘and 
court his daughter. ‘Bétween tis; the 
Provost had “an. ‘éye, ‘I suspect} ‘to 
these very Ardenlochfeé ‘estates, But 


what ‘says young’ ‘Clatterpenny ‘to 
this match of his mother’s making ?” 
Mr’ 'Phreeper ‘was’ neither sharp, 
adroit, nor intelligent, and of course 
this declaration ‘of young Shortridge 
made no right impression upon him, 
and he replied, “‘ We anticipate‘ no 
difficulty with the young'man.'’He 
has written to his mother, that the 
lady is a divinity, and he has himself 
proposed the match, to which I hay 
lent my advice.” 
Mr Shortridge said nothing to this, 
but rubbing his mouth with his hand, 
muttered, “ ?'m*glad to hear that 
though, for I would not like to marry 
a fright.” 
This was ‘not ‘overheard by Mr 
Threeper, who, forgetful of his pro- 
fessional ‘prudence, “added, “It is 
feared, however, that she will throw 
herself away onote Tompkins; a 
young Virginian, ‘who is now in Lon- 
don’ ' 
~ “Tompkins !”' cried’ Mr Short- 
ridge ; “1 know him well; he was in 
Glasgow, and took a beefer with us 
whet my father was the Lord Pro- 
vost.” . 
“'Phereis no doubt,” said Threep- 
er, “that it’is the same, for he has 
been mere the tour of ‘Europe. 
What sort of a person is he ?” 
“Not unlike myself,” Lar Mr 
Shortridge ; “ rather genteelish.” 
“The Jikeness,” cried Threeper, 
“cannot be striking ; but hush, here 
comes Mrs Clatterpenny reprimand- 
ing the negro waiter, who, bythe bye, 
is the ‘first of the kind that Ihave 
evér seen.” . 
In'saying this, the two gentlemen 
stepped'more apart, and Mrs Clat- 
terpemny entered in great tribulation, 
speaking behind her to the waiter, 
who had ‘not, she thought, been''so 
attentive to her commands’ ‘as ‘he 
ought. <=“ gee 
‘“ Black’ fad,” said ‘she, '“T ‘say, 
black lad'! what for have ye no 
my bits 0" hoxes tip to the bed'chaim- 
er? tell you to take'them p twa 
8 ‘fine?)*'Phen ‘titning round’ 
ervitig the énitlemen, she'a 
‘ed thent,’ 


gentlemen, little did I 
| ntrie of seeing you 

; ‘ er, 
fal ate dt Out ‘of vy: fo I 
am almost driven demented, The 
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misleared blackamoor doesnot know 
a word I say—lIt’s a dreadful thing 
that folk in London town will no 
the English language. Oh, Mr 
ortridge, is na this a town !—it’s 
not like our own ancient borough 
towns, that were finished afore the 
rexes were kings, and have-not had 

anew Porn in them since.” 
“ Yes,” replied Shortridge, “ folks 


_ say that some of them would be none 


the worse of being mended.” 
“Oh, Mr Shortridge,” cried the 
lady, “it’s no possible that you, the 
ett of a Lord Provost, can be a re- 
Coaiee but Glasgow, I will allow, 
would be none the worse of a refor- 
mation; ’deed, Mr Shortridge, we 
would all be the better of a reforma- 
tion, and ye should’na laugh in your 
sleeve at my moralizing.” 
Shortridge, who had a salutary 
dread of the old woman’s tongue, re- 
plied, to change the conversation, 
that he was only thinking of their 


sufferings in the voyage. 


“ Aye,” said she, “ that’s to be held 
in remembrance; oh, that dismal 
night, when the wind was roaring 
like a cotton-mill, and the captain 
was'swearing as if he had been the 
Prince of the Powers of the Air! Pll 
never forget it. You and me were 
like the two innocent babes in the 
wood, and obligated to sleep on the 
floor, with only a rag of a sail fastened 
with a gimlet and a fork, for a parti- 
tion between us; but, Mr Shortridge, 
ye’re a discreet young man—nay, ye 
needna turn your head away and 
think shame, for no young gentle- 
man could behave to a lady in a more 
satisfactory manner.” 

Shortridge was a good deal net- 
tled at this speech, and turning on 
his heel, said, rather huffily, “ It’s all 
an invention.” 

“ Well, well,” replied Mrs Clatter- 
penny, “but you'll never deny that 
we were objects of pity. There was 
yourself, Mr Threeper,” turning to- 
wards the advocate, “ a man learned 
in the law, and all manner of know- 
ledge known to the Greeks, what a 
sight were ye ? the whale ower 
Jonah was as mim as a May p 
dock compared to you; and, Mr 
Shortridge, ye had a°sore time 
ot.” . 

“Nay, nay,” exclaimed Short- 

“my dear madam, I was not 
at all ill, only a tiff off the Bass.” 


“ A tiff!” cried Mrs Clatterpenny ; 
“ do ye no mind what Robin Burns 
says ?— 


* Oh that some power the gift would gic 
us, 
To see ourselves as others see us.’ 


But I'll tell ye what ye were like, if 
ye’ll show me a man vomiting a de- 
vil, and his name Legion ; however, 
we have all our infirmities, and I 
want at this present time to confabu- 
late with Mr Threeper on a matter of 
instant business, so ye must leave 
us.’ 

' “Mr Threeper,” continued she, 
after the Glasgow beau had disap- 
peared, “ Mr Threeper, that Mr 
Shortridge is no an overly sensible 
lad, so | hope ye have not let him 
into the catastrophies of our busi- 
ness; for will be as plain as I am 
em with you; in short, Mr 

hreeper, since we came together in 
the same vessel, I think ye’re a wee 
leaky, and given to make causeway 
talk of sealed secrets; and surely 
ye’ll never tell me that this is a fit 
house to bring a woman of character 

“ IT acknowledge,” said he, “that 
it is not quite what I expected; it’s 
more like women than wine—it has 
not improved with age.” 

“ Mr Threeper,” said the old lady, 
“do you mean that as a fling at me ? 
ye have a stock of impudence to do 
so, but it’s all the stock in trade that 
many lawyers are possessed of ; 
however, it may do for a night’s 
lodging, but I give you fair warning, 
that though it’s a good house enoug 
for you, as you said before you saw 
it, it will never do for the likes o’ me. 
But what I wanted to consult you 
about in a professional way, is a mat- 
ter that calls for all your talent ; I 
told a blackamoor man, do ye hear 
me? and telling a blackamoor man to 
seek for my cousin, Peabody, ye 
see’ —— 

“Well, I do see,’ replied Mr 
Threeper. 

“You do see! is that all the law 
you have to give me ? but I have not 
told you the particulars; he’s never 
come back yet, think of that and 
weep;he’s like theraven, Mr Threep- 
er, that Noah sent out of the ark; 
vagabond bird, it was black too, ye 
know,” 

“ What then ?” 
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“ What then, Mr Threeper, is that 
all the opinion of counsel that ye 
have to offer to a lanerly widow in 
London town, sorrowing like a peli- 
can in the wilderness ?” 

Poor Mr Threeper knew not 
what to say; experience had taught 
him that his client was driving to- 
wards some other object, while pre- 
tending that she was consulting him. 
Fortunately, however, at this moment 
a bustle was heard, and on lookin 
towards the occasion, they beheld 
an odd figure entering the house ; an 
elderly person, who wore a broad- 
brimmed straw-hat, turned up be- 
hind, somewhat ecclesiastical, with 
a crape tied round it in a very dis- 
heveled manner. He had no neck- 
cloth, but the collar of his shirt was 
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fastened by a black ribband, and he 
wore a bottle-green great-coat, with 
large buttons, one of which, on the 
haunches, was missing; his waist- 
coat was home-made swansdown, of 
large broad stripes, and he had on 
corduroy trowsers, with his shoes 
down in-the heel, and a cigar in his 
mouth, while his hands were busily 
employed with a knife and stick, 
which he was indefatigably making 
nothing of. 

“ Who is this ?” cried Mrs Clatter- 
penny; “ what’na curiosity is this ? 
Yankee Doodle himself is, compared 
to this man, a perfect composity ; 
oh, sirs, but he must be troubled 
with sore eyes, for he wears blue 
specks, and they're of the nose-nip- 
ping kind.” 


CuapTer III. 


By the time our heroirfe had ex- 
amined this phenomenon, he had 
made his way through coaches, carts, 
crates, trunks, and band-boxes, to the 
place where she was standing talking 
to Mr Threeper. 

“Well,” said the stranger, “I guess 
if you be’nt some of them, ’ere folks 
what have come’d by the steam-boat 
from Scotland state.” 

“Deed, sir,” replied Mrs Clatter- 
penny, “it’s no a guess, but a true 
say; we are just even now come, and 
a’ in confusion as yet.” 

The stranger then turned round to 
Mr Threeper and ‘said, “I, squire, 
expect you have brought a right rare 
cargo of novelties.” 

r Threeper replied in the best 
style of the Parliament House in the 
Modern Athens; perhaps we ought to 
call it, for the same reason that the 
inhabitants have changed the name 
of the town,—the Areopagus. 

“No, sir, none, whatever; every 
thing is going right, the reformers 
have all their own way.” 

* Well, I reckon,” continued the 
odd apparition, “ that be pretty parti- 
cular, for I-can tell you that we have 
here in London a considerable some; 
wehear that the Emperator of Rushy 
has had an audience of the Great 
Mogul, ‘and therefore) I guess we 
shall have a Dutch war.” 

“Oh, Mr Threeper;” exclaimed 
Mrs Clatterpenny, “sic a constipa- 
tion that will be!’ 


“ And pray, Mister,” said the 
strange-looking man, “ what be she 
called, that ’ere ship what brought 
you to this ’ere place ?” 

“The United Kingdom,” replied 
Mr Threeper. 

But the foreigner; none daunted, 
continued, “ She’ll be a spacious cle- 
ver floater, I guess; and J say, oldlady, 
did’nt you hear naught in that ’ere 
voyage of one Mrs Clatterpenny, 
one of my relations in Scotland 
Street.” 

“ The gude preserve us!” cried the 
lady; “is na that delightful ? am not I 
Mrs: Clatterpenny mysel’, and is not 
this Mr Threeper, my man of busi- 
ness, a most judicial man?” 

“ Well, I reckon as how I do be 
Jedediah Peabody of Mount Pisgah, 
State of Vermont; folks call me 
Squire, but I an’t myself so ’da- 
cious.” 

“ Oh, Mr Peabody, my cousin, but 
I am most happy to see you looking 
so well; but ye have lost Mrs Pea- 
body, worthy lady ; she was a loss, 
Mr Peabody !” 

“ Yes,” said he, “rest her soul, 
poor creature, she was an —— 
ambitious woman ; she would have 
her kitchen as spanking as our par- 
lour.” 

“Aye, aye,’ continued Mrs Clat- 
terpenny, in the most sympathetic 
manner possible, “that shewed she 
was the bee that made the honey ; ye 
see I speak to you with the cordiality 
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of an old friend—and how is your 
lovely daughter ?” 

“ Well,” replied the Vermont far- 
mer; “I reckon our Tavy be right 
well, for she’s gone a sparking with 
that ’ere young Tompkins what comes 
from Virginy to see the lions; they 
are main dreadful creturs.” 

Mrs Clatterpenny was | pe y 
struck at this intelligence, and cried, 
“1 wonder you, a man of discretion, 
would let her do the like of that ; she 
can do far better, and, Mr Peabody, 
let me tell you, keep the gear among 


Mr Threeper, who overheard her, 
whispered, “Softly, ma’am, softly, 
cast not your line too fast.” But she 
disregarded the admonition, and con- 
tinued, “ Had it been wi’ our Johnny, 
her ain cousin, it would hae been a 
more comely thing.” 

Mr Threeper prudently twitched 
her gown at this—* I beseech you, be 
on your guard.” 

“]T wish, Mr Threeper,” said she 
tartly, “ that ye would behave your- 
self, and no be pouking at my tail.” 

Mrs Clatterpenny at the same time 
observing that Peabody was looking 
round the court of the inn, in not 
the most satisfied manner, added, 
“Deed it’s not a perfect — 
but it’s some place that Mr Threeper 
read of in a story-book, only they 
forgot to mention that midden ; 
however, I'll no be long here ; indeed 
I have a great mind to quit it onthe 
instant, and I will; and how are we 
to get our trunks carried to a Chris- 
tian place ?” 

> Christian place,” said the porter, 
“ Christian place! I don’t know any 
such place, I was never there.” 

While she went bustling about the 
inn-yard, Mr Threeper politely in- 
formed Mr Peabody, that they had 
come to the Talbot, entirely ovens 
to a misconception which they ha 
made in the reading of Chaucer.” 

“ Chaucer!” said Peabody, “ did 
he keep tavern here ?” 

Mr Threeper looked at the Ame- 
rican, and snuffing, as it were a fetid 
smell, turned upon his heel, and 
went towards Mrs Clatterpenny, 
who by this time was frying with 


vexation at not being able to make 
herself understood by the servants; 
however, in the end, a hackney 
coach was procured, their luggage 
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reloaded, and with glee and comfort 
seated beside her cousin, off the ve- 
hicle drove for the west end of the 
town. 

In going along, the old gentleman 
mentioned that he had committed a 
similar mistake, in thinking the stage- 
coach inn, in which he had come 
with his daughter to London, was a 
proper place to stay at; but on the 
representation of Mr Tomkins, they 
had removed soon after to a lodging- 
house in Spring Gardéns; and as 
Mr Threeper spoke of going to 
Fludyer Street, he proposed that they 
should take Spring Gardens in their 
way, that he might shew his kins- 
woman the house. This was deem- 
ed a happy pone, and accordingly 
they went round that way, and he 
pointed out to his lodging, and look- 
ing up, saw his daughter with 
Tompkins at a window. 

“ Hey,” cried he, “ what do I sée ? 
our Tavy in a secresy with that ere 
Virginy chap, Tompkins.” 

Mrs Clatterpenny also looked up, 
and exclaimed, “ Megsty me!” To 
which Peabody, taking the cigar 
from his lips and spitting delibe- 
rately, said, “ Now, for our daughter 
Tavy to contract herself with a young 
man, snapping her fingers at her 
father—” Mrs Clatterpenny finish- 
ed the sentence, and cried, “ Oh, the 
cutty, has she done the like of that ?” 
But Peabody exclaimed, “ I'll spoil 
their rigg, or my baptismal name is 
written in an oyster shell.” With 
that he alighted from the coach, and 
hastened into the house ; and as fast 
as his down-the-heeled shoes ena- 
bled him, he went to the room where 
he saw the lovers standing. Mrs 
Clatterpenny, turning towards Mr 
Threeper, sagaciously observed, as 
the carriage drove off,— 

_ “ He’s in the afflictions, Mr Three- 
per; but this is just what Mrs Widow 
Carlin warned me of, from a letter 
she had from her grandson in New 
York; he wrote, that when young 
folks there make a purpose of mar- 
riage, instead of publishing the banns 
in a godly manner in the kirk, they 
make a show of themselves, arm-in- 
arm cleeket, up and down Broadway 
Street. Talk of irregular marriages ! 
a hey cock-a-lorum to Gretna Green, 
is holy wedlock, compared to sic 
chambering and wantoning.” 
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Mr Threeper lookéd very grave at 
this, and said, “ Chambering it can- 
not strictly be called, for the window 
was open, and we all saw what took 
place.” 

“ That's very true,” said Mrs Clat- 
terpenny, “ the observe shews that 
ye’re a man distinct in the law; but 
for a young lady of good connexions 
to lay hold of her lover, is highway 
robbery. It was bad enough amang 
our ain well-disposed folk at home, 
to see a lad and a Jass slipping and 
slinking afar off from one another, 
the lassie biting a straw, going to a 
corner in the evening. But that, Mr 
Threeper, was only among the lower 
orders; the genteeler sort divert 
themselves in flower gardens, with 
making love among the roses, as that 
sweet, sweet wee man, Mr Moore, in 
a ballad rehearses, as no doubt ye 
well know. But what will this world 
come to at last! for I weel mind, 
when my dear deceased Doctor made 
love to me, that he never got a word 
of sense out of my mouth, till I saw 
that he was in earnest.” 

In the meantime, Peabody was 
mounting the stairs as fast as he was 
able, with wrathful energy; but be- 
fore he reached the room, his daugh- 
ter. enquired at Mr Tompkins, as a 
continuance of their discourse, if 
he knew Mr Archibald Shortridge, 
junior. 

“Oh yes,” replied the Virginian, 
* my friend Colonel Cyril Thornton 

ave me an introduction to his father, 
the Lord Provost of Glasgdw; he is 
related, I believe, to the Colonel.” 

“ Indeed !” said the young lady; 
“Tm glad of that, for the Colonel is 
a nice man, except in wrifibg tis 
own life, Which gentlemen never da.” 
* Tompkins £¢] Nda'y'iitele #eAURy, 
that. he could not, see, why his’ féla- 
tiunship to thé’ Colne} should make 
lier so happy. | S 

But she answered gaily, “ You 
know offé would not like to have a 
booby for a lover.” ot 

“ A lover, Ottavial’ 

“ Father says so, and Tam a duti- 
i ee 


“ Pshaw |” criéd Tompkins,“ this 
is more wagtuel Guat ie favour 
you afféct ‘i ‘that ninry, Clatrer- 
penny ;” and he ‘swung to tlie‘ othér 
side of therdom. «°° 

The young lady lobked’ afté? him 
at this antic caper, and inquired 
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archly, if she haderé? pice ‘Clatter- 

enny more encouragement than his 
Tnerite déserved. Este 

“© Merits! What'métits ?” ¢ried 
Tompkins, ‘turning fiercely’ round, 
and coming’ up to her." ” 

“ Why,” said’ she)’ ‘the’ merit ‘of 
being heir to a ‘great’ estate ‘in ‘Stot- 
land; is not that’a charm, to win 
favour for ‘him-in ‘any young lady’s 
eye ?” : a 

oe this moment the old gentleman 
shuffled into: the room, holditig' his 
cigar in one hand, and’ his staff up- 
lifted in the other, crying, “ Sheer 
off, Squire Témpkins; and come 
hither, daughter ‘Tavy ;” upon which 
the young lady, as an obedient child, 
obeyed’ the summons, ‘and ‘the’ Vir- 
ginian” lingeringly' walked towards 
the door. 

“Tm sure, father,” said Miss Oc- 
tavia, “ you néed’ not! be ‘afraid of 
Tompkins ; have you not seen the 
partiality of my heart’ for my dear 
cinsman Cfatterpenny ?” ” 

Tompkins smote his ‘forehead ‘at 
this speech, “and cried, “ Oh! ‘the 
cles cone 7 

'*' Well,” said Peabody, “butTex- - 
pect I have promised ‘you to young 
squire Shortridge, bekase, you see, 
his father and Lare main gracious by 
way of letters; howéver, you know, 
Tavy, I ain’t a going to trade you, or 
make a nigger slaye of. your’ affec- 
tions.” Bde eigen 

“But,” ‘enquired “Miss,” “ ‘is’ he 
heir to such an estate in the High- 
laiids 6f Scotland 77°" 0 198 OF 

“ Oh! mercenary womaii,”| cried 
Topikins; ‘ind Peabody ‘answered, 
“'Well,"Pit'teH you soniething: 1 

uess that "ere estate bet’?! surely 
fis, for’ P*heré et i a , ian 
these’ few lints  ctihc etting the ‘Old 
Scotch Indian “CHF what was" Sur 
TéJation-what Gill'you him, Tavy?” 


Tabara ete 
ravely, , “that his fame'was 
Hector DH re hene taemes aM 


“Well,” sae father,“ these two 


‘Tiles tefl ‘the WHat v a rt Know, 
an Rays’ Ne has ‘Rit thé “baeket ; 


We" hews ‘ain't 


ict Py Wie unk eee his th- 


: 
‘ 









‘hetitorsy aia” nb cdtisin® Clattér- 
8 Yin Hav Dit g Biti ae tom 3x QuLasey? 
: at pkits At che FURhed forward 
‘did’ tried,“ Did"you" say; ‘Héctor 
*pind'bf Afden wWwhs'déad '?”” 


“TI guess so,” replied Peabody ; 
G 
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« and it ben’t below the fact; but I 
say, squire, we have business; so you 
clear out. This way, Tavy ;” and the 
old gentleman preceded his daugh- 
ter into another room, leaving Tomp- 
kins alone; and astonished at what 
he had heard, soon after he broke 
out into the following soliloquy :— 
“In my mother’s tales of her an- 
cestors,” said he, “ she has often 
told me, that when Hector Dhu of 
Ardenlochie died, his estate ought to 
be mine ; for that she was the child 
of an elder daughter than the mo- 
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thers of the Clatterpennys, or the 
Peabodys. If there be any truth in 
the traditions of my mother, these 
news deserve investigation, and 
luckily I took her papers to Scot- 
land to examine into the affair; but 
I was told then that Hector Dhu 
was a stout old bachelor, and might 
live so many years, that I never 
thought even of opening the bundles 
at Edinburgh.” 

At this juncture, he alertly left the 
room. 


Cuaprter IV. 


Ir was certainly a very extraordi- 
nary thing that all those who were 
interested in the Ardenlochie inhe- 
ritance should meet together in the 
way we have described, in the Tal- 
bot inn in Southwark. Had a novelist 
or a dramatic writer been guilty of 
so improbable an incident, he would 
have been scouted in the most nefa- 
rious manner; but there is no mi- 
racle more wonderful than truth, and 
this surprising incident is related by 
us With as much brevity as is con- 
sistent with perspicuity. 

It is true, that before the day was 
done, Mr Archibald Shortridge, ju- 
nior, shifted his quarters to the Lon- 
don Coffee-House, in Ludgate Hill, 
much renowned for its hospitable re- 
ception of Glasgow citizens, and 
— denizens from the west of Scot- 

and. 

Mr Threeper, before the sun was 
set, and it set early, induced the old 
lady, as we have related, to pitch her 
tent in Fludyer Street, Westminster; 
while he deemed it becoming his 
professional eminence, to take up his 
abode in an excellent hotel, which 
we at this moment forget the name 
of, but it isa house greatly frequent- 
ed by those who are called in vulgar 
parlance, the claws of Edinburgh—to 
say nothing of those myriads of bai- 
lies, deputies, and other clanjamphry, 
who fancy that they have business 
before Parliament, when it happens 
that some schemer tells them a road, 
bridge, or railway, merits the atten- 
tion of the collective wisdom of such 
a nest of sapients as a town council. 

The party being thus broken up, 
there was something attractive in the 
influence of each, and in consequence 


they were, though living apart, fre- 
quently together. 

In the meantime, Mrs Clatterpen- 
ny had scarcely removed into her 
new lodgings, when she chanced to 
recollect that her son Johnny, who 
was walking the hospitals, had not 
yet paid his duty to her. It is true, 
that her faculties were so much oc- 
cupied with strange matters, that she 
had never thought of him at all; but 
when she did call to mind that he 
was in the same town with her, and 
had never come to see her, shé was 
truly an afflicted woman. She rung 
for the servant-maid of the house, 
and, with accents that would have 
pierced a heart of stone, erranded the 
damsel to bring to her immediately 
her precious darling. 

The maid being fresh from the 
country, repeated the commands that 
had been given to her as wel! as she 
could to her mistress, but her mis- 
tress averred, that she knew not such 
a person as Mr Johnny residing in all 
the street. At last the old lady recol- 
lected that he lived in Tooly Street, 
in the Borough, and she contrived at 
a late hour to make that known. But 
no Johnny was forthcoming that 
night, and his anxious mother never 
closed her eyes, thinking that he per- 
haps had caught a mortal malady in 
Guy’s Hospital, and greatly lay in 
need of her blandishments. When this 
thought had got possession of her 
brain, which it was not allowed to do 
till the night was far advanced, and 
she had pressed her pillow, she was 
not long till she ascertained even the 


name of his distemper. 
“ Goodness me!” said she, “ what 
if it’s the cholera, and that I have just 
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come to this sinful city to lay his 
head in the grave; but if it is the 
cholera, surely the doctors would 
never let me do that.” And then 
having tormented herself with this 
cogitation, a ray broke in upon her 
benighted brain; and among other 
things which she conjured up for her 
comfort, she remembered that Johnny 
had written to her a letter, in which 
he had told her that cholera patients 
were not received into the hospital 
which he was attending. In short, 
Mrs Clatterpenny never knew what 
it was to let down her eyelids all that 
night. Her peace was also disturb- 
ed by a policeman walking beneath 
her window; as often as she heard 
his foot fall on the stones she cover- 
ed her head, lay trembling, and con- 
cluded that he could be nothing less 
than a London housebreaker. By 
and bye, however, the dawn began to 
dapple the east, and betimes she 
arose, thinking of her Johnny and of 
the man walking in the street. At last 
she heard her landlady stirring, and 
she rose to disclose to her the jeo- 
pardy that she had discovered them 
all to have been in ; but it was some- 
time before she proved to the satis- 
faction of the innocent landlady, that 
the policeman was a thief, though 
she had no doubt upon the subject 
herself. 

* But,” said she, “if he had not an 
ill turn to do, what for was he going 
up and down at the dead hour of 
night, and looking in at the seams of 
the windows wherever he saw a light 
within? That's volumous! And if I 
thought that Mr Threeper was right- 
ly versed in tlie jookries of the law, 
1 would go home and leave him to 
knit the ravelled skein himself; but I 
have seen, since J] brought him with 
me, that he has not a spur in his head, 
aiid I maun stay to keep him right. 
I would advise every one that may 
be brought into my situation, to make 
no covenant with a man of the law 
till he has been proven in a steam- 
vessel.” P 

At this moment Mr Threeper, as 
the day was now advanced, came in- 
to her parlour, and sent up word that 
he was there ‘waiting to take break- 
fast with her. She took this, in her 
forlorn estate, very kind of him, little 


thinking that he thereby would save - 


the price of his breakfast at the hotel, 
which he intended to charge in his 
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account, and at tle sdine time make 
a judicious application to her teapot. 

However, she made haste down 
stairs, and was right well pleased 
with her visitor. 

“ This is,” said she to him, “ very 
discreet of you to come in such a 
friendly manner to see me, for really 
I am no out of the need of friendship. 
All night I could think of nothing but 
our Johnny that’s at his studies in 
the hospital here, and a dreadful ap- 
parition walking the streets, girding 
his thoughts for guilt. At times, Mr 
Threeper, I could not forget yon 
Peabodys; the old man is just a fright, 
but his daughter is weel-fairt ; and if 
our Johnny can make a conquest of 
her tender affections, she’]] not maké 
an ill match.” 

“It will be a judicious union,” re- 
plied Mr Threeper, “for then the 
doubt that you have, whether your 
mother or Mr Peabody’s was the 
ELDER daughter of old Ardenlochie, 
will be got over ina very satisfactory 
manner.” 

“ve been thinking so too,” repli- 
ed Mrs Clatterpenny, “ but I do not 
approve of yon curdooing with the 
lad Tompkins; and I’m just out of the 
body till I see our Johnny, to give 
him counsel how to behave in such 
a jeopardy ; for Johnny, I needna tell 
you, is a very sightly young man, 
though ye’ll say that the craw aye 
thinks its own bird the whitest. How- 
somever, Mr Threeper, I’m no a wo- 
man given to such vanities; only, it 
would be the height of injustice if I 
were to deny, that for my taste, were 
I a wanter on the eve of a purpose 
of marriage, I would make our Jolin- 
ny my option instead of the lad from 
Virginy—but every one to her own 
liking.” 

During this conversation, Mr 
Threeper was laying in his breakfast ; 
plate of toast after plate had a 
peared, till the paucity of material 
attracted the attention of Mis Clat- 
terpenny, insomuch that she could 
not help remarking, it was well seen 
the Englishers were a starveling na- 
tion, and did not know the comforts 
of a good breakfast, though they pre- 
tended to have a nostril for roast 
beef at their dinner. 

“ And it’s very plain, Mr Threeper, 
that they have but a scrimpit notion, 
after all, of good living. Oh, Mr 
Threeper, if ye had seen what I have 
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seen of a Highland breakfast, your 
mouth would water. When I wasa 
young lady in my teens, before I was 
married to my dear deceased doctor, 
I paid a visit to Hector Dhu, and ye 
would have seen, had ye been in his 
house then, what a breakfast should 
be. We had, in the first place, I re- 
member well, though there was just 
him and me, a plateful of eggs as big 
as a stack of peats; a mutton ham, 
boiled whole; a cold hen, left from 
the dinner the day before, just want- 
ing a wing; four rizzart haddocks, 
every one of them as big as a wee 
whale; six farles of crump-cake; three 
penny loaves—they were a little 
mouldy, but ye’re to expect that in 
theHighlands ;—and a plate of toasted 
bread, that it would have ta’en a man 


of learning to count the slices. That 
was a breakfast! besides tea and 
coffee. To be sure the coffee was not 
very good, and ye might have said, 
without the breach of truth, that the 
servant had forgotten to put in the 
beans; but it was something, I trow 
different from the starvation of toom 
plates such as we see here. Do ye 
know, Mr Threeper, that ye have been 
so busy in taking your share, seeing 
there was so little, that ye forgat 
me altogether? I haven’t had devil- 
be-licket of all the bread that was 
brought into the room.” 

At this momentJohnny entered the 
apartment;—but we must defer to 
another chapter what passed on that 
occasion. 


Cuapter VY, 


Dr Johnny, as young Clatterpenny 
was called among his companions, 
had not the talents of his mother. 
He took more after what his father 
had been ; namely, he was above me- 
diocrity in his appearance, stood on 
excellent terms with himself, and 
though it could not be said that he 
was a young man of ability, he had 
address enough, with a consequen- 
tial air, to make himself pass, with a 
certain class of old women, as one 
of that description. 

His mother was all interjections 
and fondness at the sight of her son, 
who had come to breakfast, and, to 
the great gratification of Mr Three- 
per, she was not long of making this 
intention known to the servant of 
the house ; recommending, at the 
same time, to the astonished menial, 
to prepare something better than a 
shaving of bread, for Scotland was 
not a land of famine. 

While the new breakfast was pre- 
paring, divers interlocutors were de- 

ivered by each of the several par- 
ties ; and before the tray was served 
a second time, Dr Johnny under- 
stood on what footing Mr Threeper 
had accompanied his mother. “ But,” 
said the old lady, “our chief depen- 
dence, Johnny,is on you; foralthough 
it cannot be doubted that Mr Pea- 
body and me are either of us the 
true heir, it would save a great 
fasherie at law if ye would draw 
_up with his daughter, whom I must 


say has a comely face, and her like- 
ness is not in every draw-well that 
a Joe Janet keeks into.” 

Johnny acknowledged the superi- 
ority of the young lady, but express- 
ed some fear that Tompkins had al- 
ready engaged her affections. 

“Not that I,” said he, “ care much 
about that, for a woman brought up 
in the woods, no doubt, snaps at the 
first gentleman that says a civil word 
to her.” 

“Yes,” interposed Mr Threeper, 
“ inexperience is easily beguiled.” 

“That,” said Mrs Clatterpenny, 
“ig the next bore to what I said, 
when my dear deceased husband, the 
doctor, and his father, made up to 
me. Heigh,sirs, many changes have 
happened in the world since then! I 
was very different from what I’m 
now; for I was then very well look- 
ed, and Mr M‘Causlin, the merchant, 
that had a shop on the South Bridge, 
often and often said sae. But fate’s 
fate ; I was ordained to throw myself 
away on the doctor. Ah, but, with 
all his faults, he was a man that had 
a way of his own; and when he 
went out in the morning, his shoes 
were like black satin, and the ring 
on his finger was a carbuncle of 

eat price. Mr Threeper, he wasa 
earned man likewise, and told me 
that castor oil comes from America; 
but cousins are worse than castor oil. 
And he was ajocose man, and had 
the skin of a crocodile hanging in 








; 
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the shop, which he used to call our 
humbug. 

“* Dear Doctor,’ quo’ I one day to 
him,‘ surely they were giants in those 

. days, when such like bugs bit their 
backs’—which made him laugh so 
loud and long that he terrified me, 
lest it was not in his power to stop. 
But, poor man, every thing under the 
sun is ordained to have an end, as 
well as his guffaw.” 

The advocate having by this time 
quenched his hunger, could partake, 
as he said himself, “of nothing fur- 
ther of the toast and tea,” sliddered 
back his chair from the breakfast 
table, and with a grave professional 
air, told Dr Johnny, that it was not 
idle talk that his mother uttered, 
when she recommended him to cast 
a sheep’s eye at Miss Octavia. 

“ After,” said he, “the gravest 
consideration that I have been able 
to bestow on this very difficult case, 
I have come to a conclusion, that 
we ought not to go to law if we can 
make a marriage between you and 
Mr Peabody’s only daughter. There- 
fore, you see, sir, that much depends 
upon you; and I am of opinion, that 
it is a very fortunate thing the young 
lady is so gracefully endowed.” , 

“ That’s a very connect speech,” 
said Mrs Clatterpenny ; “and, Johnny, 

my dear, what have you got to gain- 

say such powerful argolling ?” 

The young doctor, after duly con- 
sidering what he had heard, answer- 
ed: “I will make no rash promises. 
Miss Peabody is certainly a very eli- 
gible match for me in my present 
state; but if my mother is the heir- 
ess, why should I think of marrying 
her at all? Lought to look to a little 
better.” 

“ That’s very discreet of you,” 
said Mrs Clatterpenny, “ if I were 
the true heir; but if Peabody comes 
in before me, what do ye say to that?” 

“ Ah,” replied Johnny, “ the case 
is different, for then Miss would be 
most desirable. Mr Threeper, is 
there any doubt of that ?” 

“None,” said the lawyer, “none 
in my opinion; but if we are to go 
into court with the question, there 
may be objections raised ; and in the 
present aspect of all things, I would 
advise you to cherish kindly inclina- 
tion towards the young lady.” 

“I would advise you too,” said 
his mother, “ for possession is nine 
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points of the law, and there’s no 
telling what airt the wind blows 
when there’s a gale in the Parliament 
House.” 

“TI will think of what you have 
advised, Mr Threeper,” said Doctor 
Johnny. 

“ Well, I’m glad to hear that,” said 
his mother, “and let no grass grow 
beneath your feet till ye have paid 
your respects to the lady this morn- 
ing in their new lodgings, No. 110, in 
Spring Gardens; a very creditable 
place, as I understand. And if ye 
make haste, ye’ll be there before that 
upsetting young man from Virginy, 
that they call Mr——houselicat.” 

Nothing particular at that time 
took place after this admonition. 
Doctor Johnny took his leave for 
the purpose of doing what his mo- 
ther advised ; and while he was on 
the road through the Park to Spring- 
gardens, Mr Peabody and his daugh- 
ter were sitting after breakfast dis- 
coursing at their ease, respecting 
Mrs Clatterpenny and her preten- 
sions. 

“ What could have brought the 
old lady,” said Miss Octavia, “ to 
meet us in London?” 

“T don’t know,” answered her 
father; “ I guess it might be the 
ship. But if so be that we ain’t the 
inheritors of that ’ere old Scotch In- 
dian chief’s location, you may make 
a better speck of yourself.” 

“ Oh, heavens!” cried the young 
lady. 

“ Why, Tavy, you see hese,” said 
the old gentleman, “how the cat 
jumps; you know what a dead ever 
lasting certainty it is to lose pro- 
perty in them ’ere doubts of law.” 

“ But,” said the simple maiden, 
“consider my regard for cousiu 
Clatterpenny.” 

“ [have been,” said the old gentle- 
man, “ a-making my calculations 
*bout it, so will be no more a stump 
in the way, bekase of them ’ere 
doubts. Oh, Tavy, what be the mat- 
ter? I guess if she ain’t besoomed 
right away. Help! help !” 

At this instant Doctor Johnny 
made his appearance, and joined in 
the confusion; but before the love- 
sick Miss was recovered, the porter 
from the inn had brought a letter for 
Mr Peabody, which had come by 
the post that morning, with a super- 
scription to be delivered immedi- 
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ately. The old man having got his 
daughter upright, left her in the 
hands of Doctor Johnny ; and going 
to a window, read the letter to him- 
self very quietly. But though he 
made no exclamation, the contents 
evidently gave him pleasure, and he 
put the letter folded up again into 
his waistcoat- pocket, and returned 
towards the afflicted damsel. 

The conversation, in the mean 
time, between Doctor Johnny and 
Miss Octavia, shewed him that he 
had no hope in that quarter. She was 
a sharp and shrewd observer, and 
saw that she had not that measure 
of acomplishments and beauty which 
would obtain the ascendency in his 
breast, and therefore was not long 
of convincing him that he had no- 
thing to hope for. Indeed there was 
ill luck in the time of his applica- 
tion, and she felt that she had too 
long dissembled. Accordingly, she 
determined te do so no more, and 
she made short work with the Doc- 
tor, soon giving him his dismissal, to 
which he had no time to reply, 
when Mrs Clatterpenny and Mr 
Threeper came in; the lady saying 
to Mr Peabody as she entered, with- 
out observing the condition of Miss 
Octavia, “ Is’t really true, Mr Pea- 
body, that in America the advocates 
and lords of session sit in judgment 
amang you wanting wigs and gowns? 
For my part, ifI am to pay for law, 
I wouldna think I gat justice if the 
advocates and the fifteen hadna wigs 
nor gowns; I would always like to 

et all that pertains to a whole suit 
if I paid for one.” 

r Peabody made no reply to this 
speech, but touching his forehead 
significantly, said, “ Is she ?” 

Mr Threeper was taken a little 
aback, and answered rather rashly, 
“ Sometimes.” 

Presently, however, he added, 
“ when necessary.” Mrs Clatter- 
penny, very quick in her observa- 
tions, observed the gestures of her 
kinsman, and said aside to her man 
of business, “ Have I given him a sus- 
pect of my composety ?” and thenadd 
ed, “ I'll leave you to sift him, and be 
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sure ye find out all the favourable 
outs and ins of my anxiety.” 

“ Cousin Peabody,” she rejoined 
aloud, “I'll just step oure and see 
my sweet friend Miss Octavia. She’s 
a fine creature; and I’m just like my 
dear deceased husband, who was 
very fond of Octavos—indeed he was 
very fond of them. And, oh, but he 
Was a jocose man; for, one day, when 
I was wearying by myself, seeing 
him sae taken up with one of his 
Octavos, and saying, Oh that I were 
a book instead of a wife, ‘ I would 
not object,’ said he, ‘ if ye were an 
almanack; that I might get a new one 
every year.” 

With these words she went across 
the room to Doctor Johnny; and the 
young lady, who, now recovered, 
was sitting talking to him on a sofa, 
and Peabody with Mr Threeper con- 
tinued their confabulation near the 
door of the room. 

“TI calculate,’ said the Vermont 
farmer, touching his forehead, “ that 
the old ladye be quite ’roneous.” 

“ Your remark is perfectly just ; 
but she is not altogether fatuous, for 
in that case she could not have per- 
suaded me to come with her, though 
she can well afford it.” 

“I guess, then,” said Mr Pea- 
body, “ she is tarnation rich.” 

“ She will be,” replied the advo- 
cate drily, “ when she is in posses- 
sion of the Ardenlochie property.” 

* Aye,” replied the old man, 
“ that may be true, but I likewise 
am an inheritor.” 

“ That you were a relation we 
have always known.” 

“ But may not I be the heir ?” said 
Peabody. 

* Certainly, if there be no other,” 
replied the legal gentleman. 

“ And if there be another,” cried 
the old man, “ what then ?” putting” 
his hand into his waistcoat pocket, 
and pulling out the letter he had just 
received. 

* You can’t, that’s all,” replied 
Mr Threeper. 

‘“ Read that, squire,” said the old 
gentleman, handing the letter to him 
with a flourish. 
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Mr Tureever received the letter ; 
and before looking at it, regarded 
the Yankee farmer. inquisitively ; 
but his countenance remained as im- 
perturbable as the trunk of a pine- 
tree in the American forest. He then 
looked at the letter—first at the seal, 
which told nothing; but on inspect- 
ing the superscription, he gave a 
slight start of recognition,—Mr Pea- 
body eyeing him very steadfastly, 
but sedately. 

“ That ’ere letter,” says he, “ gives 
me to know, that my claim beats 
cousin Clatterpenny’s to immortal 
smash.” 

Mr Threeper made no immediate 
reply. “ Who? in the name of —,” 
cried he. “ No, no, Mr Peabody, this 
letter misinforms you. Conscience 
of me, but I am astonished, and be- 
ginning to be confounded.” 

“ Why,” said Mr Peabody, “ ain’t 
it one Nabal M‘Gab? Look ye there, 


‘he scriptifies himself Nabal M‘Gab, 


writer to the signet, Edinburgh ; and 
as sure as rifles, he offers to establish 
my right on shares.” 

Mr Threeper was amazed ; he did 
not know which way to look—whe- 
ther to the right or left, or up or 
down. At last he declared, in a kind 
of soliloquy, “ The family papers 
were put into his hands on my own 
advice; and he betrays his trust 
without consulting me.” 

Mr Peabody observed, with alittle 
more inflection of accent, “ I guess 
we would call such a dry trick, ‘ I 
yank—thou yankest—he or she yanks 
—we yank—ye yank—they yank— 
we all yank together.’ ” 

“ But this is treason, Mr Peabody ; 
he deceives you, Mr Peabody ;— 
there are others of the Ardenlochie 
blood in America besides you.” 

“ Well,” ‘said the old man, “ what 
of that?” 

Mr Threeper, putting his hands to 
his lips, said, “ Hush.” 

“ Wherefore ?” 

“ Hark!” said Threeper, “ it was 
a footstep at the door.” 

“ Well, if so be,” said Peabody, 
“ I expect it’s my dog, Bonaparte, 
scraping to come in—if it bean’t no- 
body else.” 

“ Mr Peabody,” replied the man of 


law, in a whisper, “ join with us, 
and we’ll all keep the secret.” 

The old man looked at him slily, 
and then said, “ I s’pose you are on 
shares with the old eo ?” 

* Don’t talk of it,” said Mr Three- 
per, “ but join with us.” 

“ Ah, if Cousin Clatterpenny is 
not the heir, mother’s sister had a 
Fn that was not grandmother to 
8 e.”? 

“ Gracious,” cried Threeper, “ you 
alarm me!” 

“ But it is as true as nothing,” 
said the Vermont farmer. “ She was 
her aunt in Virginy; and died one 
day afore I wer’n’t born.” 

“ Indeed!” said Threeper; “and 
was that aunt married ?” 

* Well, I reckon I can’t tell,” re- 
ye Peabody—adding, * By jinks! 

have papers in my velisse, to judi- 
cate that ’ere matter—stay while I 
fetch them.” 

At these words, Mr Peabody went 
out of the room, and left Mr Threeper 
standing on the floor. * Here,” said 
he, “is a new turn up; an aunt in 
Virginia! Should she have left is- 
sue, what is to be done? The old 
lady may give it up—but how am I 
to be indemnified ?” 

Mrs Clatterpenny, seeing him 
alone, and perplexed, came forward, 
and, with a wheedling voice, said to 
him, “ Oh, but ye’re a man of saga- 
city ; and so,” with a softened tone 
she added, “ wi’ your counselling, 
and the help of my own manage- 
ment, he thinks me a conkos mentos 
—hah, Mr Threeper, what's come 
ower you, that ye’re in such consti- 
pation ?” 

“Enough,” replied the advocate, 
“ enough has come to my knowledge 
to drive us both mad. M‘Gab has 
written to him all the infirmities of 
our case, and has told him that he 
was nearer of blood than you.” 

* Ay,” said Mrs Clatterpenny, 
“ that’s piper’s news,—would e’er I 
have brought you with me, had mine 
been a clear case? But I knew you 
were souple in the law; and being 
affected with the apprehensions, I 
ran the risk on shares wi’ you, be- 
haved to you—did I not ?—in the 
most discreet manner, when you 
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came to spunge on me at breakfast- 
time? But surely it’s no past a’ pos- 
sibility to be able to get our Johnny 
married to his daughter ?” 

Mr Threeper was in no condition 
to listen to her; he saw the despera- 
tion of her case; he thought how she 
had gotten to the windward of him in 
the agreement, and he exclaimed, 
“ To come on such a wildgoose 
chase to London, and this aunt in 
Virginia !” 

“What did ye say?” cried Mrs 
Clatterpenny; “ mercy on us, what 
did ye say anent an aunt in Virginy ? 
No ——s. Mr Threeper. An aunt 
in Virginy! My stars, that’s moo- 
ving.” 

“ Yes,” said he, “ and she may 
have had children, too.” 

Mrs Clatterpenny continued, “ An 
auntie in Virginy with two children! 
what will become of us! Oh, but ye 
hae given me poor advice! An auntie 
in Virginy!—that ’s the land where 
the tobacco grows; she will take 
snuff. I never thought they were 
wholesome that did. I came at the 


peril of my life, Mr Threeper; but 
did I think ye would tell me of an 


aunt in Virginy ?” 

Mr Threeper, alarmed at her vio- 
lence, replied, in a subdued tone, 
** You know, madam, that I am not 
to blame.” 

“ Then,” cried she, with increa- 
sing fervency, “ how durst you dis- 
cover this aunt in Virginy, with two 
children’? Oh, man! oh, man! I 
thought you were skilled in the law 
—but an aunt in Virginy beats every 
thing. Mr Threeper, ye ought to be 
punished, yea, prosecuted to the ut- 
most rigour of the law, for discover- 
ing this aunt in Virginy. What ’s the 
worth of your wig now? Oh! oh! 
my heart is full—an aunt in Vir- 

With that she flounced out of the 
room, forgetful of all that was in it ; 
but her son followed, and overtook 
her before she got into the street, for 
the lock of the street-door being a 
draw-bolt, her Scottish cunning could 
not discover the secret of that imple- 
ment, and she was unable to let her- 
self out. But whenshe was out, she 
made nimble heels, with a silent 
tongue, to her own lodgings; and in 
going across the Park, they fell in 
with Mr Shortridge, to whose care, 
as it was now near the hour to at- 
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tend a lecture at the hospital, Dr 
Johnny consigned her, and hastened 
through the Horse Guards on his 
own affairs. 

They reached her lodgings before 
they had any connected conversa- 
tion. In speaking, however, of Miss 
Peabody, he expressed some doubt 
if she would have him ; assigning for 
a reason, that she had some chance of 
getting a parcel of Highland rocks 
and heather. , 

“ Oh, Mr Shortridge, that ’s no a 
becoming speech—you’re no better 
than a flea; who were ye biting be- 
hind their backs ?” 

“To be plain with you,” replied 
Mr Shortridge, “after coming so 
long with you without a civil word, 
your son was in my mind.” 

“ Our Johnny!” cried she. “ Mr 
Archibald Shortridge, junior” —— 

“ Well, madam.” 

“ Your father was the Lord Pro- 
vost of Glasgow” —— 

“ Yes, Mrs Clatterpenny, and that 
was something.” 

“ "Deed, it was,” replied she, “ with 
his golden chain about his neck, his 
black velvet cloak and cocket hat. 
Oh but he was a pomp, and there- 
fore I'll never deny ye’re without a 
share of pedigree; but, Mr Archi- 
bald Shortridge, junior” 

The young man replied tartly, 
* what do you want?” 

“ Oh, nothing particular,” said she, 
“but only just to make an observe 
—the which is, that there is a pre- 
ternatural difference between our 
Johnny and the likes of you; for al- 
though I had my superior education 
in the Lowlands, his great-grandfather 
was a chieftain, wi’ bonnet and kilt, 
and eagle’s feather, his piper proudly 
marching before him, and his tail 
behind, when yours, Mr Archibald 
Shortridge, junior, was keeping a 
shop, and wearing breeches. So take 
your change out of that, Mr Archi- 
bald Shortridge, junior ;”—and she, 
without any apology for leaving him, 
mounted to her own room. 

Shortridge did not, however, re- 
main long behind her ; he also walk- 
ed away, equally astonished at her 
behaviour, and unable to account for 
it, for he was as yet uninformed of 
the secret which M‘Gab had disclo- 
sed, and only knew that Dr Johnny 
was the old lady’s son and heir; that 
she was, by all accounts, the proper 
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heiress of the Ardenlochie estate, 
and had concluded by some process 
of thought, that it would not be dif- 
ficult to fix, therefore, Miss Octavia’s 
affections upon him. He was the 
more convinced of this, as she had 
received him but coolly when intro- 
duced to her, and that her father did 
not think the son of the Lord Pro- 
vost of Glasgow quite so important 
as he had expected But the anger, 
the sullenness, and the crisp temper 
of Mrs Clatterpenny, seemed to him 
inexplicable : her whole conduct to- 
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wards him was of the most perplex- 
ing kind. However, he went leisure- 
ly through the Horse Guards, across 
the Parade, towards Spring Gardens, 


to which he had learnt the Peabodys 


had removed; and in going to call 
on, them he walked thoughtfully 
along. But opposite the gun, in the 
Park, he run against the old Squire 
himself, before he was recognised ; 
and before he had well recovered 
from this encounter, the Squire said 
to him——But we shall give their 
conversation in the next Chapter. 
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My favourite inn at Oxford was 
the Golden Cross. The Angel was 
admirable in its way; the Star ce- 
lestial, and the Mitre fit for an arch- 
bishop,—but the snug room on the 
left of the inner court of the Golden 
Cross was superior to them all. 
There seemed to be more comfort 
there than in the gaudier apartments 
of its rivals, and the company one 
met with was generally more in- 
clined to be social. About eight 
o’clock in the evening was “ the 
witching time o’ night,” for at that 
hour the multitudinous coaches from 
the North poured in their hungry 
passengers toa plentiful hot supper. 
In these hurried refections I invari- 
ably joined. Half an hour very often 
sufficed to give me glimpses of good 
fellows whom it only required time 
to ripen intofriends. Many strange 
mortals I saw, who furnished me 
with materials for thinking till the 
next evening ; and sometimes I have 
been rewarded for the wing of a 
fowl by a glance from a pair of beau- 
tiful bright eyes, which knocked all 
the classics, and even Aldrich’s Lo- 
gic, out of my head for a week. 

hree coaches, I think, met at the 
Golden Cross. There was very little 
time for ceremony ; the passengers 
made the best use of the short period 
allowed them, and devoted more at- 
tention to the viands before them 
than to the courtesies of pone. 
life. Imade myself generally useful 
as a carver, and did the honours of 
the table in the best manner I could. 
One night I was waiting impatiently 
for the arrival of the coaches, and 


wondering what sort of company 


they would present to me, when a 
young man came into the room, and 
sat down at a small table before the 
fire, who immediately excited my 
curiosity. He called for sandwiches, 
and rum and water, and interrupted 
his active labours in swallowing 
them only by deep and often-repeat- 
ed sighs. He was tall, and strikingly 
handsome. I should have guessed 
him to be little more than one or two 
and twenty, had it not been fora 
fixedness about the brow and eyes 
which we seldom meet with at so 
early a time of life. 1 was anxious 
to enter into conversation with him ; 
for, as I have said, I was greatly 
interested by his appearance. I 
thought I knew the faces of all the 
University ; and I was certain I had 
never met with him before. Hehad 
not the general appearance of a 
gownsman; he was tastefully and 

lainly dressed; obviously in very 
ow spirits; and finished his second 
tumbler in the twinkling of a bed- 

ost. As the third was laid down 

efore him, I had just given the pre- 
liminary cough with which a stranger 
usually commences a conversation, 
when arush was made into the room 
by the occupants of all the three 
coaches, and the Babel and confusion 
they created prevented me from 
executing my intention. On that 
occasion I did not join the party at 
the supper-table. I maintained my 
position at the corner of the chim- 
ney, very near the seat occupied by 
the youth who had so strongly ex- 
cited my attention. The company 
was more than usually numerous; 
and a gentleman, closely muffled up, 
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finding no room at the principal 
board, took his station at the same 
table with the stranger. The intru- 
der threw off one or two cloaks and 
greatcoats, and untied an immense 
profusion of comforters and shawls, 
revealing the very commonplace 
countenance of a fat burly man 
about fifty years of age, with great 
staring blue eyes, and a lank flax- 
en wig of the lightest colour I had 
ever seen. This personage gave 
his orders to the waiter in a very 
imperious tone, to bring him a plate 
of cold beef, and a quart of brown 
stout, and exhibited various signs 
of impatience while his commands 
were executed. 

“ Cold night, sir,’ he said, at 
length addressing the youth. “I’ve 
travelled all the way from Man- 
chester, and feel now as hungry as 
a hunter.” 

“It takes a man a long time to die 
of starvation,” replied the other. 
“ Men have been known to subsist 
for ten days without tasting food.” 

“ Thank God, that has never been 
my case. I would not abstain from 
food ten minutes longer to save my 
father from being hanged.— Make 
haste, waiter |” 

The young man shook his head, 
and threw such an expression of per- 
fect misery into his handsome fea- 
tures, that his companion was struck 
with it. 

“Tm afraid,” he said, “ you are 
unhappy, in spite of being so young. 
You haven’t wanted meat so long 
yourself, I hope.—Waiter, what the 
devil’s keeping you with that ’ere 
beef ?” 

* Worse, worse,” replied the 
other, in a hollow voice. “ Youth 
is no preventive against care, or 
crime, or misery, or—murder !” 

He added the last word with sucha 
peculiar intonation, that the traveller 
started, and laid down his knife and 
fork, which he had that moment 
taken possession of, and gazed at 
him as if he were anxious to make 
out his meaning. 

* Don’t judge of me harshly,” con- 
tinued the youth; “ but listen to me, 
I beseech you, only for a moment, 
and you will confer a great obliga- 
tion on a fellow-creature, and pre- 
vent misery of which you can have 
no conception.” 

The man thus addressed remained 
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motionless with surprise. He never 
lifted his eyes from the deeply me- 
lancholy countenance of the narra- 
tor; and I must confess I listened 
with no little earnestness to the dis- 
closure he made myself. 

“ At sixteen years of age,” he said, 
“TI found myself a denizen of the 
wilds, Shaded from the summer 
heats, by magnificent oaks of the 
primeval forest, where I lived; and 
secured from the winter’s cold, by 
skins of the tiger and lynx, I had 
not a desire ungratified. Groves of 
orange-trees spread themselves for 
hundreds of miles along our river: 
cocoa-nuts, and all the profusion of 
fruits and flowers with which the 
Great Spirit saw fit to beautify the 
original paradise of man, supplied 
every want. The eaglet’s feather in 
my hair, the embroidery of my wam- 
pum belt, pointed out to my follow- 
ers where their obedience was to be 
rendered; and I felt myself prouder 
of their unhesitating submission, and 
the love with which they regarded 
me, than that the blood of a hundred 
kings flowed in my veins. I was 
Chief of the Chactaws and Musco- 
gulges. My mother was of European 
origin: her grandfather had visited 
the then thinly populated regions of 
North America, in company with se- 
veral hundred bold and heroic spi- 
rits like himself, whose aspirations 
for the independence and equality 
of man, had carried them beyond 
the dull cold letter of the law. His 
name yet survives in Tipperary ; his 
boldness was the theme of song; 
and the twelve dastard mechanics, 
who, at the bidding of a judge, con- 
sented to deprive their country of 
its ornament and hero, and to banish 
him, with all the nobility of his na- 
ture fresh upon him, were stigma- 
tized as traitors to the cause of free- 
dom. In spite, however, of their cow- 
ardice and meanness, they could not 
resist displaying the veneration in 
which they held him, by entwi- 
ning his wrists with massive belts ; 
and even around his legs they sus- 
pended majestic iron chains, which 
rattled with surpassing grandeur 
whenever he moved. He had not 
been long in the new land to which 
his merits had thus transferred him, 
when his name became as illustrious 
in it as it had been in his own. The 
name of O’Flaherty is still, 1 under- 
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stand, a word of fear to the sleepy- 
eyed burghers of the law-oppressed 
towns. But his course was as short 
as it was glorious. In leading a mid- 
night attack on the storehouse of 
some tyrannizing merchant, he was 
shot in the act of breaking open a 
box which contained a vast quantity 
of coin. He fell—and though he 
lived for several weeks, he kept his 
teeth close upon the residence of his 
followers. He died, as a hero should 
die, calm, collected, fearless. Even 
when the cord with which they had 
doomed him to perish was folded 
round his neck, he disdained to pur- 
chase an extension of his life by 
treachery to his friends. “ An O’- 
Flaherty,” he said, “ can die—but 
he never peaches.” He left a son 
who was worthy of his father’s 
fame. Like him he was inspired 
with an indomitable hatred of ty- 
ranny and restraint; with a noble 
and elevating desire to bring back 
those golden days, when all things 
were in common—when man, stand- 
ing in the dignity of his original na- 
ture, took to himself whatever plea- 
sed his fancy, and owed no allegi- 
ance to the debasing influence of the 
law. From this noble stock my 
mother was descended; and when 
her beauty and the heroism of her 
character had raised her to be the 
consort of the Forest King, she 
seemed to feel that she was just in 
the situation for which she was des- 
tined by her nature, The pride of 
ancestry, and the remembrance of 
the glorious achievements which had 
rendered the names of her forefa- 
thers illustrious, beamed from her 
eye, and imprinted a majesty upon 
her brow, which we seek for in vain 
in females ef inglorious birth. Atta- 
kul-kulla, which, in the puerile lan- 
uage of the whites, means the 
ittle Carpenter, was my father’s 
name. On his head, when going 
forth to battle, he wore a paper ca 
of the most warlike form, surround- 
ed with miniature saws, and sur- 
mounted with a golden gimlet. 
When I was born, the infinite nations, 
and kindreds, and tongues which 
confessed his sway, made every de- 
monstration of satisfaction. The 
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Muscogulges, the Simmoles, the 
Cherokees, the Chactaws, and all the 
other powerful tribes which border- 
ed on the stately Alatamaha, sent 
deputies to the royal residence to 
congratulate their monarch on so 
auspicious an occasion. But, alas! 
this universal rejoicing was soon 
turned into mourning. Amongst 
those who came as ambassadors 
from the neighbouring powers was 
Sisquo Dumfki, the rat-catcher, from 
a kingdom on the banks of the mae 
jestic Mississippi. This man was the 
most celebrated drinker of his na- 
tion. The strongest casine* seemed 
to have no more effect upon his sen- 
ses than the purest water. At all 
feasts and solemn entertainments he 
was the champion of the Chicasaws. 
His fame was not unknown to the 
leaders of our tribe. My royal father 
burned with a passionate thirst for 
glory—and also for casine. In the 
happiness of my birth he challenged 
Sisquo Dumfki to a trial of their 
strength of stomach. For five days 
and nights they sat unceasingly 
swallowing the delicious fluid—five 
days and nights the calumet sent 
forth its smoke—never for one ma- 
ment being lifted from the lips, saye 
to make room for the cocoa-nut shell 
in which they drank their casine. 
Sleep at last seemed to weigh hea- 
vily on the lids of my royal father, 
—he was longer in the intervals of 
applying the goblet to his mouth,— 
and at last his hand refused its 
office —his head sank upon his 
shoulder; and his generous compe- 
titor, satisfied with the victory he 
had gained, covered the imperial 
person with a robe of leopard skin, 
and left him to his repose. Repose! ; 
—it was indeed his last repose—he 
opened his eyes but once—groaned 
heavily — then shouting ‘ Give me 
casine in pailfuls’—for the ruling 
passion was strong to the latest hour 
—he became immoderately sick, and 
expired. Iam afraid to state how 
much had been drank in this prodi- 
gious contest; but it was said by 
the court flatterers on the occasion, 
that they had consumed as much 
liquid as would have supplied a na- 
vigable canal from lake Ouaquaphe- 
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* Casine, a sort of usquebaugh in great request among the Indians—and a very 
good tipple in its way.—E-xperto crede. 3 
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nogan to Talahasochte! I was an 
orphan; and though the death of my 
father had now raised me toa throne, 
I was bound by the customs of our 
nation to revenge it. In this feeling 
I was bred; 1 was allowed even 
from my infancy to drink nothing 
weaker than casine; my victuals 
were all seasoned with the strongest 
rum, so that by the time I was six- 
teen years of age, my head was so 
accustomed to the influence of spiri- 
tuous liquors, that they were harm- 
less to me as milk. Sisquo Dumfki 
was still alive, and still remained the 
unrivalled hero of his tribe. His 
death was decreed by my mother 
the very hour my father died; for 
this purpose she imbued my infant 
mind with unmitigated hatred of the 
murderer, as she called him, of my 
father, and taught me the happiness 
and glory of revenge. She talked to 
me of attaining her object by the hat- 
chet and tomahawk, doubting per- 
haps that in spite of the training I 
had received, I should still be van- 
quished by the superhuman capacity 
of the rat-catcher; but I was confi- 
dent in my own strength, and send- 
ing a trusty messenger to the en- 
campment of the Chicasaws, I in- 
vited him to a solemn feast, and chal- 
lenged him to a trial of strength. He 
came. You may imagine, sir, to 
yourself the feelings which agitated 
my bosom, when in my very pre- 
sence, on the spot which was the 
scene of his triumph, I saw the per- 
petrator of a father’s murder. Such, 
at least, was the light in which I had 
been taught, since the hour I was 
first suspended on the aromatic 
boughs of the magnolia, to regard 
the proud, the generous, the lofty 
Sisquo Dumfki. How ill founded 
was my hatred of that noble indivi- 
dual, you will discover in the sequel 
of my story. 

“On this occasion he did not come 
alone. At his side, as he stood hum- 
bly before me, and paid his compli- 
ments to the queen, my mother, I 
marked with palpitating heart and 
flushing cheek, the most beautiful 
young girl I had ever seen. Her 
limbs, unconcealed by the foolish 
drapery in which the European dam- 
sels endeavour to hide their inferi- 


ority, were like polished marble, so 
smooth and round and beautifully 
shaped. Round her middle she wore 
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a light bandage, embroidered with 
the feathers of the eagle, and this 
was the sole garment she had on, 
save that her head was ornamented 
with a beautiful diadem of heron’s 
lumes. She was so young, so art- 
ess, and so ravishingly beautiful, 
that she took my heart captive at the 
first glance. I had at that time only 
twelve wives, selected by the re- 
gent from my own peculiar tribe, 
but several other nations had for 
some time been importuning me to 
choose a score or two of consorts 
from the loveliest of their maid- 
ens, and I had for some reason or 
other delayed complying with their 
requests. But now I was resolved 
to marry the whole nation, so as to 
secure this most beautiful of her sex. 
Alas! was it not madness thus to 
give way to these tender emotions, 
when the first word she uttered con- 
veyed to me the appalling certainty 
that she was daughter of my dead- 
liest foe—of the very being whom it 
had been the sole object of my edu- 
cation to enable me to drink to 
death ! But a second look at the en- 
chanting girl made me forgetful of 
every feeling of revenge. I spoke 
to her—I found her soft, sweet, de- 
lightful,—a daughter of the pathless 
forest,—stately as the loftiest palms 
that waved their plumed heads in 
grandeur to the sky, and pure as the 
spiral ophrys, with its snow-white 
flowers, which blossoms so tenderly 
at their feet. Her name was Nem- 
rooma, which in your language 
means the spotless lily—mine, I 
must inform you, was Quinmolla, 
the drinker of rum.” ——— 

Here the youngman paused, and 
sighed deeply. I confess I was in- 
tensely interested by the manner in 
which he related his story ; the tra- 
veller to whom he addressed him- 
self, was apparently fascinated by 
the wild beauty of his eyes; for the 
beef still lay untasted before him, 
and he could not remove his looks, 
even for a moment, from the coun- 
tenance of the Indian king. “ The 
feast was at last prepared,” he con- 
tinued, “and Sisquo Dumfki and 
myself were placed in conspicuous 
situations, but still far enough re- 
moved from the spectators to have 
our conversation private. We drank, 
and every time the casine hogshead 
was replenished, the lovely Nem- 
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_ rooma flitted towards us with the 
cocoa bowl. Iretained her hand in 
mine, and gazed upon her with an 
expression in my glances, that suffi- 
ciently betrayed the interest she ex- 
cited in my heart. She did not seem 
displeased with my admiration, but 
hung down her head and blushed, 
with such bewitching innocence and 
beauty, as rendered her a thousand 
times more enchanting in my eyes 
than ever, When we had now drank 
unceasingly for three days, I said to 
my opponent, ‘ It grieves me, O 
Sisquo Dumfki, that this contest 
must be carried on to the death. 
Even if you are victorious in this 
trial, as sixteen years ago you were 
with my illustrious parent, you have 
no chance of escaping with your life. 
I myself, till I became acquainted 
with your noble sentiments, thirsted 
for your blood ; and now that I know 
you all that a chief should be, my 
soul is tortured with regret that it 
will be impossible to save you. 
With an unmoved countenance the 
hero heard me declare, as it were, 
his condemnation to certain death. 
He drained off the bowl which he 
happened to have in his hand, and 
replied, ‘ Death comes only once— 
the Great Spirit rejoices in the ac- 
tions of majestic men. There are 
casine and tobacco in Elysium.’ 
But I was resolved, if possible, to pre- 
serve my friend from the destruc- 
tion prepared for him by my mo- 
ther. ‘ Sisquo,’ I said, ‘let us delay 
the conclusion of our contest till 
some fitter opportunity. If you 
would save your life, and make me 
the happiest of kings and of mortals, 
pretend to be overcome by the ca- 
sine, and ask to be left in this tent to 
sleep. I will place round it a body 
of my own guards, with orders to 
prevent all emissaries from the 
queen from entering it under pain 
of death. In the mean time I will 
wed your pps aah if it seems good 
to you; and when by this means you 
are connected with the royal house, 
your life will become sacred, even 
from the vengeance of an offended 
woman.’ ‘ It seems good to me,’ 
he replied, ‘O mightiest potentate 
on Alatamaha’s banks; and well 
pleased shall I resign the victory to 
you, in hopes of concluding’a whole 
week with you on some future op- 
portunity, With regard to Nem- 
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rooma— what is she but a silly 
flower, which will be too highly 
honoured by being transplanted into 
the gardens of the mighty Quin- 
molla?’ 

“ In pursuance of this resolution, 
the noble Sisquo Dumfki assumed 
every appearance of total inebriety ; 
he hiccuped, sang, roared, and 
finally sank down in a state of appa- 
rent insensibility. I confess I was 
astonished at the absence of Nem- 
rooma on this interesting occasion. 
She came not near to cover her fa- 
ther with skins or leaves, and the 
duty was left to me of casting over 
him the royal mantle, and turning 
his feet towards the fire. With an 
expressive grasp of the hand, I left 
him to provide for his safety ; for my 
mother, I was well aware, would 
take every means in her power to 
put him to death in revenge for his 
victory over her husband. On issu- 
ing from the tent, I was hailed victor 
by ten thousand voices ; the whole 
combined nations which owned my 
sway, seemed delirious with the 
triumph I had achieved. No con- 
queror returning from a successful 
expedition, with the imperial robe 
purpled to a deeper die with the 
blood of thousands of his subjects, 
was ever received with such an en- 
thusiasm of attachment. Calling 
aside the captain of my guard, I 
gave him the strictest injunctions to 
allow no one to enter thestent in 
which my illustrious competitor re- 
posed, and proceeded to the wigwam 
of the queen. She was smoking 
when I entered; and the clouds 
which circled round her head, gave 
to her  paciag black eyes the like- 
ness of two brilliant stars shining in 
a lowering heaven. 

“* He is dead ?’ she said; ‘ my son 
would scarcely venture inte the pre- 
sence of his mother if the murderer 
of his father was left alive.’ 

“¢*No, my mother,’ I replied, ‘he 
is sunk in deep sleep, and we are 
sufficiently revenged by having con- 
quered at his own weapons the hero 
of the Chicasaws.’ 

“* He sleeps!—tis well. It shall 
be my care to see that he never 
awakes —the tomahawk in a wo- 
man’s hand, is as sure as a poisonous 
drug in the bowl—for, mark me, 
Quinmolla, no powers can persuade 
me, that the glorious Atta-kull-kulla 
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met with fair treatment at the hand 
of his rival at the feast. Have I not 
seen him often and often drink not 
only for five days, but for weeks and 
months together, and start up from 
his debauch as freshas if he had been 
bathing in the wartior’s streams in 
the shadowy land ? Tell me, my son, 
that Sisquo Dumfki has for the last 
time seen the light of day.’ 

“*T cannot, I replied; ‘it goes 

‘against my soul. He trusts me— 
why should I be faithless as the 
hyena or the white men!—No, mo- 
ther, let him live, for my spirit burns 
with admiration of the beautiful 
Nemrooma.’ - 

“¢The feather in thy hair was torn 
surely from the pigeon’s wing, and 
not the eagle’s. What! hast thou no 
fear of the wrath of your father, 
whose form I often see gloomily re- 
posing beneath the shadow of the 
stately palm-tree which he loved the 
most—fearest thou not, that rushing 
from the land of spirits, he blasts thee 
to the earth, with the sight of those 
frowning brows, which no mortal 
can look upon and live ? Away! thou 
art unworthy of the blood of a thou- 
sand forest Lings, who, long ere we 
removed to these plains, reigned on 
the shores of the eternal Sire of Ri- 
vers;* and unworthier still, since you 
prefer your love to your revenge, of 
the ancestry of the Milesian lords, 
the O’Flaherties of the Tipperary 
wilds.” I stood astonished at this 
torrent of indignation, but my rage 
was at length roused as she proceed- 
ed,—* Nemrooma! and what seest 
thou in that paltry girl to wean thee 
from the nobler passion of venge- 
ance ? But cease to cherish fantastic 
hopes—the setting sun of yesterday 
went down upon her death.’ 

“ * What! hast thou dared to blight 
the lily which I intended to carry in 
my bosom—how ? when? where ?” 

“*The Alatamaha is broad and 
deep,’ replied my mother, ‘a canoe 
is frail and slight—ill may a maiden’s 
arm contend with an impetuous 
river. Alone in a fragile bark—un- 
used to the paddle—she was floated 
down the stream.’ 

“ * Wretch,’ | exclaimed, losing all 
respect for her dignity, in the rage 
that seized me on account of her 
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cruelty; ‘you shall dearly pay for 
this. Ere the palm-trees are gilded 
seven times with the morning and 
evetiing suns, expect my return, and 
to suffer for your crimes.’ 

“Trushed into the open air as I 


‘spoke, and leaving tents, wigwams, 


friends, and subjects far behind me, 
I darted into the thickest of the 
forest, and pursued my way to a 
winding of the river, where I kept a 
canoe constantly prepared for my 
fishing expeditions. In it I founda 
supply of provisions, my rods, and 
lines; my war-club, and my bow 
with poisoned arrows. I embarked, 
and pushing out into the middle of 
the stream, I pursued my way as 
raidly as I could, in hopes of over- 
taking the beautiful Nemrooma, or 
perhaps of seeing her on the bank, if 
she should have been fortunate 
enough to swimto land. I kept my 
eyes intently fixed on every bend of 
the stream, in case her canoe should 
have been stranded, but in vain. All 
that day I kept on my course, and be- 

an to fear that ere I could overtake 

er, she would be carried down toa 
bluff in the river, which we had call- 
ed Crocodile Island, and in that case 
I knew there was no hope of her safe- 
ty. How peacefully, O Alatamaha, 
glided thy glorious expanse of wa- 
ters, bearing the vast shadows of the 
umbrageous oaks upon their bosom, 
while thy banks were made vocal by 
the music of unnumbered birds! 
Little did such a scene of placid 
beauty accord with the tumultuous 
throbbings of Nemrooma’s agonized 
breast. I thought what must have 
been her feelings while floating 
past those magnificent scenes, cloth- 
ed with all the verdure of luxuriant 
nature, and enlivened with the glit- 
tering plumage of the various people 
of the skies, which glanced for a mo- 
ment across her like glimpses of 
sunshine, and then flitted once more 
into the shadows of the woods. The 
banks were also ornamented with 
hanging garlands and bowers, form- 
ed, as it were, for the retreat of the 
river divinities, of the most beautiful 
shrubs and plants. And here and 
there the eye was delighted with the 
large white flowers of the ipomea, sur- 
rounded with its dark-green leaves. 
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“ But all thesé enclianting sights 
were insufficient todivert mythoughts 
from the probable fate of the beauti- 
ful Nemrooma. All night I plied my 
course, and, on the morning, could 
still discover no trace either of the 
girl or her canoe. About noon, I was 
made aware, by the extraordinary 
sounds which saluted my ears from 
a distance, that I was approaching 
the Crocodile lagoon. Inspired by 
fresh anxiety to overtake her, if pos- 
sible, before entering on that fear- 
fulscene, I plied my utmost strength, 
and, at a bending of the river, was 
rewarded for all my labours and 
anxiety, by a view of the tender 
bark only a short way in front. Be- 
fore I could place myself at her side 
we had entered the dreadful lake, 
and the placid water was broken into 
a thousand ripples by the countless 
multitudes of the alligators which 
inhabited the place. The noise they 
made was of the most appalling de- 
scription. Terrified at the perilous 
situation in which she was placed, 
the lovely girl uttered a scream‘of 
joy when she saw me, and had only 
self-possession enough to step from 
her own canoe into mine, when she 

fell down in a state of insensibility, 
from the violence of her. contendin 
feelings. No sooner was her frai 
bark deserted, than it became the 
object of a fearful battle to the mon- 
sters of the deep. A crocodile of 
prodigious size rushed towards the 
canoe from the reeds and high grass 
at the bank. His enormous body 
swelled ; his plaited tail, brandished 
high, floated upon the lagoon. The 
waters, like a cataract, descended 
from his open jaws. Clouds of smoke 
issued from his nostrils. The earth 
trembled with his thunder. But im- 
mediately from the opposite side a 
rival champion emerged from the 
deép. They suddenly darted upon 
each other. The boiling surface of 
the lake marked their rapid course, 
and a terrific conflict commenced. 
Sometimes they sank to the bottom, 
folded together in horrid wreaths. 
The water became thick and disco- 
loured. Again they rose to the sur- 
face, and their jaws clapt together 
with a noise that echoed through 
the surrounding forest. Again they 
sank, and the contest ended at the 
bottom of the lake ; the vanquished 
monster making his escape to the 
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sedges at the shore. The conqueror 
now directed his course to the ca- 
noe. He raised his head and shoul- 
ders out of the water, and putting 
his little short paws into the boat, he 
overturned it in an instant, and, in @ 
few moments, fragments of it were 
swimming about in all directions. 
When Nemrooma saw the horrid * 
scene, she clung convulsively fo my 
arm, and in some degree impeded 
my efforts to effect our escape. I 
cautioned her to be still, and pushed 
with all my force towards the en- 
trance of the river out of the lagoon. 
But, alas! fortune was here against 
us. It was the time at which myriads 
upon myriads of fish take their course 
up the river; and, as the stream is 
shallowest at this place, the croco- 
diles had chosen it as their position 
to intercept their prey. The whole 
water, for miles on each side, seem- 
ed alive with fish. The line of croco- 
diles extended from shore to shore; 
and it was the most horrific sight I 
ever witnessed, to see them dash 
into the broken ranks of the fish, 
and grind in their prodigious jaws a 
multitude of the largest trouts,whose 
tails flapped about their mouths and 
eyes, ere they had swallowed them. 
The horrid noise of their closing 
jaws—their rising with their prey, 
some feet upright above the water— 
the floods of foam and blood rushin 

out of their mouths, and the clouds 
of vapour issuing from theit#dis- 
tended nostrils, were truly horrify- 
ing. Anxious to escape, I now be- 
gan to paddle towards the shdre of 
the lagoon, in order to land and wait 
till the army of fish had forced their 
passage, after which, I concluded, it 
would be easier for us to elude the 
satiated monsters; but ere we had 
got half way across the lake, I per- 
ceived we were pursued by two of 
an unusual size. From these escape 
by flight was impossible. They ra- 
pidly gained upon us, and at last one 
of them, raising himself out of the 
water, was just preparing to lay his 
paw upon the canoe, when I dis- 
charged an arrow, which luckily 
pierced hiseye. With a roar of min- 
gled rage and pain, he sank below 
the water, and left me to prepare 
for the assault of his companion. 
With a tremendous cry, he came up, 
and darted as swift as an arrow un- 
der my boat, emerging upright on 
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my lee-quarter, with open jaws, and 
belching water and pin that fell 
upon me like rain in a hurricane. 
Leaving the bow to the skilful Nem- 
rooma, I seized my club, and’ beat 
him about the head, and kept him for 
a few minutes at a distance. I saw, 
however, he was making prepara- 
* tions for his final spring, his mouth 
was opened to a fearful width, when 
an arrow struck him directly on the 
tongue, and pinned it to his jaw. 
He shouted as he felt the pain, and 
darted off, no doubt, in quest of 
assistance. I shot to the bank with 
the speed of lightning, lifted the al- 
most fainting Nemrooma from the 
canoe, and led her to the foot of an 
immense magnolia, which I perceived 
at no great distance. Before we left 
the river, however, we saw a prodi- 
gious number of crocodiles gathered 
round the boat, and one of them even 
crawled into it, and we heard our 
last hope of safety take its leave in 
the crash of its breaking sides, as it 
crumbled into fragments beneath the 
unwieldy monster’s weight. The 
shore, I was aware, was also the re- 
sort of incredible multitudes of 
bears. Our provisions were exhaust- 
ed, our arrows left in the canoe, and 
we could see no possibility of avoid- 
ing an excruciating death.” The 
narrator here stopt for a moment, 
and the traveller, breathless with in- 
terest, said to him, “ For God’s sake, 
tellume, sir, how you got safe off ?” 
ilst the stranger prepared to re- 
ply, I took advantage of the pause to 
ook round the room. The supper 
table was deserted. The passengers 
had all paid their reckoning, and the 
waiter was standing expectingly at 
the corner of the sideboard. 

“ How we got safe off?” replied 
the Indian chief; “ that’s just the 
thing that puzzles me, and I thought 
you might perhaps be able to assist 
me,’ 
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“ J assist you ?” said the traveller, 
“ how is that possible ?” 

“ Coach is quite ready, sir,” inter- 
rupted the waiter. 

“ The fact is,” rejoined the young 
man, “I have just got to that point, 
in a tale I am writing for next 
month’s Blackwood, and curse me if 
I know how to get naturally away 
from the Crocodile Island.” 

* Coach can’t wait another mo- 
ment, sir,” said the waiter; “ sup- 
per, two and sixpence.” 

“ Supper!” exclaimed the travel- 
ler, “ this d—d fellow with his cock- 
and-a-bull story, about being king of 
the jackdaws, or kickshaws, or Lord 
knows what, has kept me from eat- 
ing a morsel.” 

By Coachman can’t wait a moment, 
sir.” 

“ T tell you I haven’t tasted a 
mouthful since I left Birmingham.” 

“ You can’t help me to a plan for 

etting the young people off the 
Foland >” said the Bing 

“ May the devil catch both of 
them, and a hundred crocodiles eat 
every bone in their skins !” 

“ Two and sixpence for supper, 
sir,” said the waiter. 

“ Two hundred and sixty devils 
first,’ cried the traveller in a pro- 
digious passion, buttoning up his 
cloak and preparing to resume his 
journey—“ let that infernal Indian 

ing, who is only some lying scrib- 
bler in a magazine, pay for it him- 
self, for Pm hanged if he hasn’t 
cheated me out of my cold beef, and 
drank every drop of my porter to 
the bargain.” 

“ All right, gentlemen,” said the 
coachman in the yard. 

* All right,” replied the guard; 
“tsh! tsh! ya! hip—ts! ts !”—and 
the half-famished outside passenger 
was whirled along Corn Market, and 
over Magdalen Bridge, at the rate of 
eleven miles an hour. 
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THE SIEGE OF ANTWERP. 
BY LADY EMMELINE STUART WORTLEY. 


Once more the fierce artillery 

Shakes the pale earth and rends the sky; 
The howitzers their harvests reaap— 

Their jubilee the cannon keep. 

The sulphurous .;:oom—the thunderous crash, 
Burst round—w uile warrior-weapons clash ! 
Still rooted to their guns they stand, 

They of the unswerving heart and hand; 
Those heroes of a narrow’d field, 

Who cannot quail,—who will not yield ! 
Well may ye stand as mountains there, 

Ye lions, on your frowning lair ; 

Ye proud defenders of a trust, 

That shall not crumble into dust; 

Or if ye stand—or if you fall— 

Famous ye must be, and ye shall; 

For if ye fall—that citadel, 

Your arms defended long and well, 

Shall give to ye—the True and Brave, 

The Soldiers most Majestic Grave! 

Ye shall be honour’d, glorious band! 
Breathing Palladium of your land. 

But may ye fall not !—though before 

Your walls streams forth the Tricolor ! 
(Which still retains its rainbow’d hues, 
Though steep’d so oft in crimsoning dews 
Which still its ray of white retains, 
Though darken’d by so many stains !) 
Though France’s leaguering hosts be there, 
Where is their conquering Eagle? Where! 
Who led them in all triumph on 

From shore to shore—from throne to throne ? 
That Eagle’s stormward flight is done! 
And set for him is Victory’s Sun! 


Where England’s winged leviathans, 
And England’s ocean-veterans ? 
The hurricanes against them rose, 
As erst against their scattered foes, 
When the Armada of proud Spain 
Threaten’d the Sea-Kings with the chain, 
Like Xerxes’ fetters, doom’d to prove 
Vain, as of flax and frost-work wove ; 
Then gird ye for the lengthen’d fight, 
And Victory, Victory be with right! 
Though pent in your bastion’d den of war, 
Scanning your armed foes from afar, 
Ye! whose stern bosoms proudly beat, 
Those foes with clashing swords to greet ! 
But though the sword be sheath’d, the shell 
Can do its work of slaughter well. ‘ 
Hark! how the city’s ribs of stone, 
And old foundations seem to groan,— 
As on the thickening tempest sweeps, 
With sound of heavy-rushing deeps. 
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Mighty Cathedral! Shed thou round 
Breathings to make this—holy ground ! 
Where honour, freedom, justice strive— 
Whilst their devoted champions live ! 


Back, ye assailants! hence! give back! 
Drear Winter howls along your track; 
. Have ye forgotten how ye met, 
When your Napoleon’s day-star set ? 
The grasp your fiery strength that numb’d, 
Where Meicow's palaced pomp succumb’d ? 
So! on yon royal fortress’ heights, 
What mean those ghastly flickering lights ? 
Recalling faint such image dire— 
For, oh !—it is—the outburst of fire! 
And spreading, streaming, gathering, now, 
Forcing the haughty flag to bow ; 
Red conflagration lights the skies ; 
The surging flames now rock, now rise ; 
But though their last defence may burn, 
- >Tis to their foes their fronts they turn! 
Still shall their battle thunders boom, 
Though from their fiery-circling tomb! 
They stand—Batavia’s iron sons— 
Fast by their bastions and their guns. 
And, courage !—nay—that word is vain, 
But Triumph! Ye shall wear no chain. 
The Avenger and his hosts are near ! 
The royal leader shall appear ! 
The Arbiters’ embattled line 
Hath pass’d the deep resounding Rhine ! 
Aye Prussia’s squadron’d legions wait, 
To ward from you the hour of fate. 
From the loud Baltic’s shores they come, 
Soon shall their war-steeds reel in foam ; 
Then cease not the loud cannonading, 
While in the weltering trenches wading, 
The Tricolor’s ten thousands pour 
Their hostile missiles, more and more. 

Though night with all her shadows stoops, 
Above the thickly-serried troops, 
They scare her with their deadly arts— 
They cannot scare the freemen’s hearts ! 
Honour to England’s old allies, 
While still the Lion-banner flies ; 
Honour to those whose strengthen’d hand, 
Wields Freedom’s consecrated brand; 
Who in the struggle and the strife, 
In wrath and danger—death and life— 
Honour themselves, their rights, their laws, 
Their land, their king, and kingly cause. ! 

December 13, 1832, 














Berore these pages issue from 
the press, the great contest which 
now agitates the empire will be ter- 
minated, and the effects of the Re- 
form Bill for good or for evil incon- 
testably demonstrated. It is a mo- 
ment fraught with anxiety to all the 
friends of their country; of exul- 
tation and joy to the numerous party 
of the Revolutionists ; of dismay and 
apprehension to all those attached 
to the institutions under which their 
fathers have lived, and England has 
prospered. To us who have long 
contemplated these events through 
the calm medium of historical re- 
flection, it is neither the one nor the 
other. We perceive in the events 
which are passing around us the 
exact and literal accomplishment of 
all that we have long predicted as 
the result of the Reform Bill; and 
anticipate with more certainty, from 
the accuracy of our estimate of its 
effects in the commencement of the 
movement, its ultimate and certain 
extinction. 

That the great bulk of the mid- 
dling ranks in all the great towns 
are inclined to support the Move- 
ment party; that they have brought 
in the Reform candidates out of gra- 
titude for political power conferred, 
and in anticipation of revolutionary 
benefits expected, may be consider- 
ed as now proved to demonstration, 
With a few exceptions, the import- 
ance of which shall be immediately 
— out, all the great towns 

ave brought in persons who are, or 

rofess to be, of the Movement party. 
he returns from the counties have 
not yet been obtained ; but we are 
far from sanguine as to their result. 
Those from Ireland will exhibit a 
vast preponderance of furious re- 
ae atholics ; those from Scot- 
and, which is nearly as bad, an equal 
majority of well organized and sub- 
servient innovators ; men who make 
a game of revolution, and coolly cal- 
culate, it is to be feared, how long 
the process of demolishing our in- 
stitutions may maintain them at the 
head of affairs. The tried loyalty 
and hereditary right feeling of the 
English agricultural counties will go 
far to stem the torrent in a large 
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part of the heart of the empire; but 
wherever manufactures prevail, their 
usual demoralizing influence will be 
perceiver ; and every where the fatal 

.10 clause has let in a flood of ene- 
mies to the constitution, whom ‘it 
will require all the efforts of the 
friends of order, and no small change 
of public opinion in the smaller pro- 
prietors, to keep within any thing 
ike due bounds. There is no con- 
cealing the fact, that a great majori- 
ty, probably two-thirds of the new 


_House of Commons, will represent 


what may now be called, with per- 
fect justice, the Revolutionary party; 
that is, the large body who consider 
the Reform Bill as only a means to 
an end; and value it just because it 
opens the floodgates to that torrent 
of innovation which promises soon 
to overwhelm all the institutions of 
the empire, and subject us, if not so 
rapidly, yet not the less surely, to all 
the levelling principles of revolu- 
tionary France. 

The friends of the constitution, 
and among these we number nearly 
the whole old Whig as well as all the 
Tory party—all those who attached 
themselves to particular parties in 
the state, in the perfect understand- 
ing that they were to do nothing to 
break up its fundamental principles, 
—are in the utmost alarm at this por- 
tentous state of public affairs; and 
numbers, we know, of the most ar- 
dent supporters of the Reform Bil 
among the higher and educated clas- 
ses, inwardly execrate the fatal al- 
liance which they formed with the 
Revolutionists, and the wide door 
which they have opened to a flood 
of innovations, which they now find 
themselves totally unable to prevent. 
Such men may well mourn over the 
fortunes of their country, by them 
irrecoverably blighted; its constitu- 
tion by them sacrilegiously destroy- 
ed; its liberties by them ultimately 
overthrown. We have no such re- 
grets; we now experience the in- 
ward satisfaction of having through- 

out discharged our duty; resisted 
equally the seductions of Ministerial 
influence and the menaces of popu- 
Jar vengeance, and stood by our 
country to the last, when hundreds 
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of thousands, who had shared more 
largely in its blessings, abandoned it 
to its fate. 

There is, however, no room for 
unmanly despondency. Our readers 
know whether we have not uni- 
formly taken the gloomiest view of 
the effects of the Reform Bill, and 
represented its passing into a law as 
the commencement of incalculable 
evils to this country, and to none more 
so than to its most vehement sup- 
porters. Although, however, the re- 
sult has proved that these anticipa- 
tions were too well founded, yet the 
same views lead to the revival of 
hope, nay of well grounded confi- 
dence, in the future triumph of 
those Conservative principles, with- 
out which no society on earth ever 
yet prospered, and which the pre- 
sent triumph of the Revolutionists 
is of all other events the one best 
calculated to accelerate. 

There is, in the first place, a well- 
founded confidence to be placed in 
the superintendence of Providence, 
and the justice of the cause which 
We support. We are not striving to 
uphold any decayed or corrupted 
monarchy, like that of France in 
1789, or any tyrannical and oppres- 
sive government, like that of Charles 
I. or James II. We are supporting, 
on the contrary, the most glorious 
monument of civilisation which the 
world has ever seen; institutions 
which have united, to a degree un- 
precedented in any former age or 
country, the vigour of popular en- 
terprise with the steadiness of aris- 
tocratic determination—a constitu- 
tion which has blended, beyond any 
other which ever existed, the ut- 
most extent of popular freedom with 
the highest degree of public order ; 
under which the empire has grown 
grey in years of renown, and all the 
classes it contains attained an unpre- 
cedented degree of public prospe- 
rity. Those who believe in the ex- 
istence of a Supreme Power, and the 
moral government which it exercises 
over the affairs of the world, can 
never believe that such institutions 
are to be permanently destroyed, till 
those who share in their blessings 
are unworthy of them, and they 
have ceased to promote the great 
ends of the social union. Till this 
is the case, there is always hope. 
Reflect how often the English Con- 
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stitution has been brought to a worse 
extremity than that to which its ene- 
mies have now reduced it. Think on 
the Parliamentum insanum, the wars 
of the Roses, or the despotism of 
Cromwell. Such, and so fleeting is 
the cloud which now passes over the 
fair face of England; and as bitter 
and universal as was the repentance 
of the nation, when the head of 
Charles dropped from the scaffold, 
so general will be the return at some 
future time to those better feelings, 
which ages of wisdom had produced, 
and years of infatuation have over- 
whelmed. 

There is, in the next place, a most 
important ground for hope, in the 
vigorous, manly, and in many places 
successful stand; which the Friends 
of Liberty have made against the 
combined efforts of Ministerial in- 
fluence and rabble excitation. There 
never, in truth, was an Opposition 
placed in such trying circumstances, 
or so portentous an union effected to 
overwhelm every manly and inde- 
pendent feeling. The patriot, in ge- 
neral, is supported either by the 
Government or the populace. He is 
either applauded by those whose 
weight and station entitle them to 
most respect, or by the vast multi- 
tude of his fellow-countrymen, who 
share in his feelings and animate his 
exertions. At this time, from an un- 
precedented combination, these op- 

osing forces draw the same way. 

he attraction of the sun and the 
moon operates in the same direction, 
and can it be wondered at that a 
flood-tide is the consequence ? None 
of the ordinary motives which influ- 
ence an Opposition, are now allowed 
to operate in swelling their ranks ; 
neither the applause of the people, 
nor the favour of the Government. 
Nothing remains but the naked feel- 
ing of Patriotism, uncheered by the 
applause of the multitude—unre- 
warded (by the smiles of the great. 
But if this unexampled combination 
has diminished their numbers, it has 
purified their ranks and ennobled 
their cause. It is now separated 
from all the passions which seduce 
and taint mankind; from the giddy 
love of popularity, the selfish crouch- 
ing to power, the disgraceful shrink- 
ing from danger. The Conserva- 


tives who have now stood forth to 
defend their country from the as- 
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saults of-the Revolutionists, are men 
who have rejected every temptation, 
and braved every danger at the call 
of duty; and such conduct, even in 
this scene of wickedness, will not go 
without its reward. The time will 
come when their conduct in having 
done so will extort the admiration 
of a grateful world; and even at this 
moment of party triumph and as- 
sumed exultation, it is envied by all 
among their opponents who are 
worthy of the name of men, and 
hated by their unworthy followers 
from the bottom of their hearts. 

It is this superior energy and 
vigour of the Conservative party in 
England, which constitutes the great 
difference between the progress of 
the English and the French Revolu- 
tion. The principles of anarchy 
have been just as strongly at work 
in Great Britain, as they were in 
France forty years ago; they have 
been urged on in the same manner 
by the Government, and aided by 
the same support from the Execu- 
tive; but nevertheless the progress 
of dissolution has been incompa- 
rably slower in this country than it 
was in the neighbouring kingdom. 
The cause of this difference is to be 
found solely in the superior energy 
and vigour of the Conservative 
patty. Instead of flying from the 
approach of danger, and leaguing 
with the enemies of their country to 
menace its independence, the friends 
of order in England have resolutely 
stood by its fortunes; they have 
met its enemies wherever they ap- 
peared, in the Senate, in the Press, 
at the elections on the hustings; and 
though generally overborne by num- 
bers, or drowned by force, they have 
never failed to assert the eternal su- 
periority of their cause, by irrefra- 
gable arguments and manly elo- 
quence. Such conduct makes us 
proud of our country ; it forbids us 
ever to despair of its fortunes, and 
by pointing out one vital point of 
difference between our convulsions 
and the French Revolution, justifies 
the hope that the terrible calamities 
in which the latter terminated, may 
be spared to its inhabitants. 

The Revolutionists in this coun- 
try, from the Administration down- 
wards, have been even more reck- 
less in their measures, and incon- 
siderate in their changes, than the 
leaders of the French Revolution. 


They have none of the excuses 
which palliated the misgoyernment 
of the Parisian reformers, because 
they had none of the grievances 
which there existed to complain 
of; and the bloody beacon exist- 
ed in unshrouded deformity to warn 
them from its approach. They 
have urged on a movement as fear- 
ful, impetuous, and ungovernable as 
that which brought Louis XVI. to 
the scaffold. What then has so long 
delayed the evil, still moderates its 
dangers, and gives the most des- 
ponding still ground to hope for 
their country? Nothing but the 
vigour and resolution of the Conser- 
vative party; the universal adhe- 
rence to their country in times of 
danger ;. the patriotism, talent, and 
courage of the nobility, and all the 
higher classes in the state. It is that, 
and that only, which has hitherto 
acted as a drag on the wheels of the 
Revolution; which has as yet saved 
from convulsions and bloodshed the 
infatuated multitude who urge 
it on; and which, undeterred by 
danger, unmoved by obloquy, still 
pursues its glorious course, blessing 
and to be blessed. 

In the third place, the Conserva- 
tive party have good cause to hope, 
from the evident and universal im- 
pression which they have made on 
all the educated classes in the state. 
The elections for Oxford,. Cam- 
bridge, and Trinity College, Dublin, 
demonstrate what every person ac- 
quainted with the society of poner 
of education in every part of Great 
Britain has long known to be the 
case, that the present Ministry are 
with that class the most unpopular 
that ever held the helm of affairs. 

The Whig candidates could not 
shew themselves in. Oxford or 
Cambridge; and at Trinity College, 
they were defeated by a majority of 
three to one. Strong in the Tower 
Hamlets, Marylebone, and St Giles’s, 
—irresistible among the weavers of 
Manchester, and the blacksmiths of 
Birmingham, they could not venture 
a struggle with the educated gentle- 
men of England even at the Whig 
University of Cambridge. This isa 
decisive omen as to the future fate 
of the empire. Brute strength, phy- 
sical numbers, cannot, in the end, 
contend with intellectual superior- 
ity ; the diamond edge of genius will. 
sever bonds which the strength of 
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millions cotild not break. The arms 
and legs, in a moment of intemper- 
ance, may cease to obey the head ; 
but the eternal subjection of matter 
to mind will not the less, in the end, 
be asserted. It was not thus at the 
outset of the French Revolution ; all 
the educated classes there urged on 
the movement, and their heads be- 
gan to fall before they were con- 
vinced of their error; but the su- 
perior intelligence and habits of 
thought of England, have saved it 
from this ruinous infatuation. The 
coming storm has been seen by the 
education of the country; and they 
have set themselves manfully to re- 
sist it. They were too late in doing 
80 to prevent the onset of the storm, 
but they may still influence its direc- 
tion and moderate its fury. The sway 
of the Revolutionary party is rapidly 
subsiding in the educated classes ; it 
is altogether extinct in their higher 
— and dying out in the lower. 
t is still paramount in the middling 
and lower orders, because they are 
always swayed by the principle 
which ten years before influenced 
the higher. In the .present inunda- 
tion of Movement members into the 
House of Commons, may be discern- 
ed the natural consequence of the 
absurd pseudo-liberality which, six 
or eight years ago, distinguished so 
many of the young men of rank and 
fortune at the universities. In the 
opinions entertained by their suc- 
cessors at this time is to be found 
the harbinger of a brighter day to 
future times, and the mirror of public 
opinion, after a long interval of dis- 
aster and suffering, in future years. 
These anticipations must be still 
farther strengthened if it is recollect- 
ed, in the fourth place, that the mid- 
dling orders, in whom the strength 
of the Revolutionary putt now lies, 
must soon be éxposed to individual 
suffering and misery in consequence 
of the infatuated course which the 
have pursued, and the wicked lead- 
ers whom they have chosen to follow. 
All the great interests of the coun- 
try, and with them all the small in- 
terests of the country, are at stake. 
The Church is the first victim; and it 
has spread its roots too far through 
the middling classes, not to excite a 
general and heartfelt feeling of regret 
ar indignation when it is despoiled 
its ancient inheritance. The Corn 
Laws, and the Funds, when they are 


assailed, will edch affect the liveli- 
hood and subsistence of millions, 
It will no longer be the political 
power of the higher orders which 
will be tied to the stake to be 
worried by the dogs of revolution, 
but the fortune and subsistence of 
large masses of the people; and the 
triumph of the Revolutionists will 
be dimmed by the tears of the or- 
phan, the cries of the destitute, the 
wailings of the dying. When those 
disastrous events occur, as occur 
they will, it is impossible that a 
large portion of the middling and 
lower orders should not break off 
from the leaders who have ruined 
and betrayed them. We lament the 
misery which will then be created, 
we shall do our utmost to alleviate 
it, so far as we can, but we know 
that it is unavoidable. Misery and 
suffering must tame the fierceness 
of passion in nations as well as in- 
dividuals; the laws of nature are 
not to be broken with impunity; 
and those, who, disregarding the 
voice of wisdom, will yield to the 
tempter, must in sackcloth and ashes 
repent of their sins, not less in the 
political than the moral world. 

Are these the speculations, merely 
of philosophy, unsupported by ex- 
perience ? Look at Bristol, and say, 
what lesson does it teach to the 
British people, asto the wisdom to 
be learnt from experience, the fatal 
effects of indulging their passions. 
Where was the passion for Reform, 
and the desire for revolution, so 
strong as in that devoted city; 
where is it now so completely ex- 
tinguished, and the old English feel- 
ing so thoroughly revived? Bristol 
has passed through the fiery ordeal ; 
the natural result of revolutionary 

fons, has been there felt; the 
city has been burnt and ruined ; its in- 
dustry and commerceare rapidly de- 
caying, and its wretched inhabitants, 
bmg: by suffering, have abjured 
their errors, and seek, by a return to 
their ancient principles, to procure 
a return of their ancient prosperity. 
What Bristol has suffered and learn- 
ed, the empire at large must suffer 
and learn; and when the terrible 
lesson has been taught, the result 
will be the same, and the gloomy 
night of revolution will be followed 
by the glorious morning of the re- 
storation 
Lastly, the talentand courage which 
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has burst forth among the young and 
brilliant leaders of the Conservative 
band, encourage the warmest hopes 
of the fate of the empire, when they 
arrive at such a station as to rule its 
councils. Difficulties and dangers 
create men; and the ability which 
in ordinary times might be buried 
in obscurity, or perhaps lost in fri- 
volity, is, in these stirring and tryin 

times, called to a nobler sphere, an 

trained to the exercise of more dni- 
mating duties. It is with feelings of 
no ordinary pride that we notice the 
brilliant exertions which Scotland 
has made at this eventful crisis. Man- 
chester has rejected Mr Hope; Rox- 
———- will probably do the same 
to. Lord John Scott. These events 
only prove the total unfitness of the 
class to whom the Reform Bill has 
given power, to exercise it to their 
own or their country’s advantage, 
and sets off in brighter colours, by 
the force of contrast, the splendid 
talents which they were unable to 
appreciate. The brilliant eloquence, 
sound constitutional principles, and 
enlarged views of these eminent 
young men, prove how fit they were 
to form the brightest ornaments of 


the Senate; their rejection, the mi- 


serable prospect of salvation which 
the Reform Bill affords to the coun- 
try. But let them not be discou- 
raged; the time will come, when 
they will speak to as willing as 
they have hitherto found adverse 
audiences among the lower orders, 
and when the admiration which 
they have universally awakened a- 
mong the educated gentlemen who 
could understand, will be shared by 
the ignorant multitude, who will 
then have learnt by suffering to ap- 
preciate them. 

Let those who are depressed by 
the portentous strength of the Revo- 
lutionary party in the new Parlia- 
ment, console themselves by the re- 
flection of the fleeting nature of popu- 
lar opinion. Let them recollect what 
England was when it ran mad with 
democracy in 1642, and when it was 
intoxicated with loyalty in 1661. Let 
them reflect on the revolutionary 
fervour which convulsed France in 
1789, and contemplate the whole 
National Guard of Paris six years af- 
ter combating the forces of the Con- 
vention, torestore the royal authority 
in that afflicted city. Let them think 
of the Duke of Wellington, the idol 
of the people, the pride of his coun- 


try, in 1815, and the same hero 
stoned in the streets of London in 
1830. Let them call to mind the de- 
mocratic fervour of the time of the 
Gracchi, and the subsequent reflec- 
tion of Tiberius, “ Oh homines ad 
servitutem parati! Let them recol- 
lect the transports of Paris and 
France at the triumph of the barri- 
cades, and behold France in two 
years after bearing with tranquillity 
the despotic ordinances of Marshal 
Soult, and preparing, by an over- 
whelming majotity in the Chamber 
of Deputies, the total extinction of 
the Liberty of the Press! Examples 
of this kind, drawn from that inex- 
haustible mine of political wisdom, 
the record of past events, are fitted 
to afford consolation to the rational 
and upright mind, even in the worst 
emergencies. They shew, that of all 
fleeting things, the opinion of the 
people is the most fleeting ; that mad- 
ness and folly bring about a cer- 
tain and speedy retribution in the 
affairs of nations as well as indivi- 
duals ; and that no cause is hopeless 
to those who have the vigour to 
maintain, and the courage to defend it. 

The duty of the Conservative band, 
who, in the midst of the general de- 
mocratic madness, find a ee in 
the Legislature, is sufficiently plain. 
Let them adhere steadily to their 
principles; recollect that on them, as 
the sacred band of Thebans, the sole 
hopes of their country now rest; 
and that, victorious or vanquished, 
the admiration of posterity and the 
gratitude of their country will at- 
tend them if they never swerve from 
the path of duty. Let them join in 
no coalitions to throw out the Mi- 
nistry; disgrace themselves by no 
unions for a momentary triumph 
with the Radicals; but steadily and 
uniformly consider Revolution as 
the demon which they are sent there 
to combat, and, by the blessing of 
God, will ultimately conquer. By 
uniformly adhering to this principle, 
they will remain perfectly clear of 
the march of innovation, and all its 
ruinous éxcesses and consequences : 
they will have nothing to reproach 
themselves with in their — ca- 
reer ; and when suffering has taught 
the people their errors, and anguish 
has tamed their passions, it is to them 
that the nation will turn with tears 
of repentance, and their patriotism 
which it will celebrate in strains of 
exultation. 
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HYMNS OF LIFE, 
BY MRS HEMANS. 
I. 


THE PRAYER OF THE LONELY STUDENT. 


Soul of our souls! and safeguard of the world ! 
Sustain—7hou only cans’*t—the sick at heart, 
Restore their languid spirits, and recall 
Their lost affections unto Thee and Thine. 
WorpDswWorRTh. 


Nicut—holy night !—the time 

For Mind’s free breathings in a purer clime! 
Night !—when in happier hour the unveiling sky 

Woke all my kindled soul, 
To meet its revelations, clear and high, 
With the strong joy of Immortality ! 
Now hath strange sadness wrapp’d me—strange and deep— 
And my thoughts faint, and shadows o’er them roll, \ 
E’en when I deem’d them seraph-plumed, to sweep 

Far beyond Earth’s control. 


Wherefore is this ?—I see the stars returning, 
Fire after fire in Heaven’s rich Temple burning, 
Fast shine they forth—my spirit-friends, my guides, 
Bright rulers of my being’s inmost tides ; 
They shine—but faintly, through a quivering haze— 
Oh! is the dimness mine which clouds those rays ? 
They, from whose glance my childhood drank delight! 
A joy unquestioning—a love intense— 
They, that unfolding to more thoughtful sight, 
The harmony of their magnificence, _ ia 
Drew silently the worship of my youth 
To the grave sweetness on the brow of truth; 
Shall they shower blessing, with their beams divine, 
Down to the watcher on the stormy sea, 
And to the pilgrim, toiling for his shrine, 
Through some wild pass of rocky Appennine, 

And to the wanderer lone, 

On wastes of Afric thrown, 

And not to me ? 

Am I[ a thing forsaken, 

And is the gladness taken * 
From the eaeenanre Nature, which hath soar’d 
Through realms by royal eagle ne’er explored, 
And, bathing there in streams of fiery light, 
Found strength to gaze upon the Infinite ? 


And now an alien !—Wherefore must this be ? 
How shall I rend the chain ? . 
How drink rich life again 

From those pure stores of radiance, welling free ? 

Father of Spirits! let me turn to Thee ! 





Oh! if too much exulting in her dower, 
My soul, not yet to lowly thought subdued, 
Hath stood without Thee on her Hill of Power— 
A fearful and a dazzling solitude !— * 
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And therefore from that radiant summit’s crown, 
To dim Desertion is by Thee cast down; 
Behold! ‘thy child submissively hath bow’d, 
Shine on him thro’ the cloud! 


Let the now darken’d earth and curtain’d Heaven 
Back to his vision with Thy face be given ! 
Bear him on High once more, 
But on Thy strength to soar, 
And wrapt and still’d by that o’ershadowing might, 
Forth on the empyreal blaze to look with chasten’d sight. 


Or if it be, that like the ark’s lone dove, 
My thoughts go forth, and find no resting-place, 
No sheltering home of sympathy and love, 
In the responsive bosoms of my race, 
And back return, a darkness and a weight, 
Till my unanswer’d heart grows desolate ; 
Yet, yet sustain me, Holiest!—I am vow’d 
To solemn service high; 
And shall the spirit, for thy tasks endow’d, 
Sink on the threshold of the sanctuary, 
Fainting beneath the burden of the day, 
Because no human tone, 
Unto the altar-stone, 
Of that pure spousal Fane inviolate, 
Where it should make eternal Truth its mate, 
May cheer the sacred solitary way ? 


Oh! be the whisper of thy voice within, 
Enough to strengthen! Be the hope to win 
A more deep-seeing homage for Thy name, 
Far, far beyond the burning dream of Fame! 
Make me Thine only !—Let me add but one 
To those refulgent steps all undefiled, 
_ Which glorious minds have piled 
Thro’ bright self-offering, earnest, child-like, low, 
For mounting to Thy throne! 
And let my soul, upborne 
On wings of inner morn, 
Find, in illumined secrecy, the sense 
Of that blest work, its own deep recompense. 


The dimness melts away, 
That on your glory lay, 
Oh! ye majestic watchers of the skies! 
Through the dissolving veil, 
Which made each x ye pale, 
Your gladdening fires once more | recognise ; 
And once again a shower 
Of Hope, and Joy, and Power, 
Streams on my soul from your immortal eyes. 
And, if that splendour to my sobered sight 
Come tremulous, with more of pensive light ; 
Something, tho’ beautiful, yet deeply fraught, 
With more that pierces thro’ each fold of thought, 
Than I was wont to trace, 
On Heaven’s unshadowed face ; 
Be it e’en so!—be mine, tho’ set apart 
Unto a radiant ministry, yet still 
A lowly, fearful, self-distrusting heart; 
Bow’d before Thee, O Mightiest! whose blest will 
All the pure stars rejoicingly fulfil 





The Traveiler’s Evening Song. 


Il. 
THE TRAVELLER’S EVENING SONG. 


Faruer, guide me! Day declines, 
Hollow winds are in the pines ; 
Darkly waves each giant-bough 
O’er the sky’s last crimson glow; 
Hush’d is now the convent’s bell, 
Which erewhile with breezy swell 
From the purple mountains bore 
Greeting to the sunset-shore. 
Now the sailor’s vesper-hymn 
Dies away. 
Father! in the forest dim 
Be my stay! 


In the low and shivering thrill 

Of the leaves, that late hung still ; 

In the dull and muffled tone 

Of the sea-wave’s distant moan ; 

In the deep tints of the sky, 

There are signs of tempest nigh. 

Ominous, with sullen sound, 

Falls the closing dusk around. 

Father! through the storm and shade 
O’er the wild, 

Oh! be Thou the lone one’s aid— 
Save thy child! 


Many a swift and sounding plume 

Homewards, through the boding gloom, 

O’er my way hath flitted fast, 

Since the farewell sunbeam pass’d 

From the chestnut’s ruddy bark, 

And the pools, now low and dark, 

Where the wakening night-winds sigh 

Through the long reeds mournfully. 

Homeward, homeward, all things haste— 
God of might! 

Shield the homeless midst the waste, 
Be his light! 


In his distant cradle-nest, 

Now my babe is laid to rest; 

Beautiful his slumber seems 

With a glow of heavenly dreams, 

Beautiful, o’er that bright sleep, 

Hang soft eyes of fondness deep, 

Where his mother bends to pray, 

For the loved and far away.— 

Father! guard that household bower, 
Hear that prayer ! 

Back, through thine all-guiding power, 
Lead me there! 


Darker, wilder, grows the night— 
Not a star sends quivering light 
Through the massy arch of shade 
By the stern old forest made. 





The Traveller's Evening Song.» 


Thou! to whose unslumbering eyes 

All my pany open lies, 

By thy Son, who knew distress 

In the lonely wilderness, 

Where no roof to that blest head 
Shelter gave— 

Father! through the time of dread, 
Save, oh! save! 





DESPAIR. 
BY THE HON. AUGUSTA NORTON. 


Wuen forced to join the thoughtless throng, 
And listen to the midnight song ; 

When forced to mingle in the dance, 
Return the nod, and passing glance 

Of smiling fair—I do but dream 

I am the thing that others seem. 

What though the lip may smile at will! 

“ The heart—the heart is lonely still!” 


Consumption’s cheek ne’er looks more pure 
And lovely, than when past all cure ; 

And yet that bloom, so fresh, so still, 

Has lent its little aid to kill, 

And speaks to those who watch its hue 

Of sickness, death, and suffering too ; 
Though who, just viewing aught so fair, 
Could ever dream that death was there! 


And could we see the hearts of those, 

Who haunt the crowd to drown their woes, 
Conceal’d beneath their smiles, we'd find 
Despair—consumption of the mind! 

As sure its end—its means more slow— 

Its seeming health a feverish glow, 

Which throws around a fitful light, 

Then dies—and leaves it doubly night. 


Then, when you see me smile and laugh 
With those who pleasure’s goblet quaff ; 


Think, though you see me drink as deep, 
“ Despair may smile, but cannot weep— 
Nay, smile in mockery, alas !— 

As bloom can o’er the features pass, 
When all is death within—yet feel 

A pang that smile can but conceal.” 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF WOMEN.* 


No. I. 


CHARACTERS OF THE AFFECTIONS. 


SHAKSPEARE. 


Tue female character, with all its 
attributes, is infinitely shadowed in 
the pure waters of poetry, and its 
divinest beauty has been revealed 
but to those eyes that have worship- 
ped 

* All the uncertain imagery received 

Into the bosom of that steady lake.” 


Uncertain! So it seems ere we 
have gazed long on the lovely vi- 
sion; but as the dream deepens, the 
igen clouds, the glimpsing blue 
sky, and the intermingling sunshine 
assume a stationary splendour, and 
we feel how pure and how profound 
is the union of earth with heaven. 

In the works of the great poets, 
we feel “ how divine a thing a wo- 
man may be made” by nature; in 
those of the mediocre or the small, 
we see how terrestrial a thing she 
may be made by art. Pope was 
something more than a mediocre 
poet s but though the Rape of the 

ock be a fine fancy, who was ever 
seriously in love with Belinda? Dr 
Thomas Browne was something less 
than a mediocre poet, and who has 
not yawned till he could yawn no 
more, in reading the “ Paradise of Co- 
quettes?” The Professor made his 
sppeal to posterity, as the “ Poet of 

oman ;” and with a fan in his hand ! 
The passion of love always appeared 
to him in the light of a flirtation. The 
lover’s heart was broken ata ball, to 
find his mistress engaged three set- 
deep to light or heavy dragoons. 
Bows and curtsies of stately cere- 
monial, relieved by furtive squeezes 
of the "page hand, and whispers ad- 
dressed as much to the ear-rings as 
the ears, indistinctly heard in the noise 
of fiddles, shew how woman may be 
woo’d and won in a fashionable 
assembly ; and the successful suitor 
is seen strutting in black satin 


breeches and white silk stockings by 
the side of his betrothed, as they 
keep pointing their toes in unison 
towards a sedan chair. The sight is 
pleasant enough; but a shrewd sus- 
picion arises that they—will split 
upon settlements. 

*Twas a noble ambition, no doubt, 
to desire to be esteemed all over the 
wide world, “ the Poet of Woman.” 
For woman has had many poets. 
Wherever there has been mischief 
there has been woman; and mis- 
chief is the soul of poetry. But for 
Helen, Troy had not been taken; but 
for Eve, there had been no Paradise 
Lost. ; 

The poet of woman must likewise, 
it is plain, be the poet of man—other- 
wise he is but the bardling of bache- 
lors. Love is the fountain of all the 

assions. Bear witness,—Envy, Jea- 
ousy, Hatred, and Revenge. Shut 
your eyes and think for a single mo- 
ment on any subject—even the na- 
tional debt—and your mind’s ear 
catches the rustle of a gown or a 
petticoat. All men, then, are more 
or less poets of women. Every heart 
that beats in a virile breast is scrib- 
bled over with love-verses, original 
or fugitive. Not a male come to the 
age of puberty who has not his bo- 
som-album. 

Suppose, then, that in a Series of 
Seventy Articles we take a survey of 
the Heart’s-delights of the famous 
poets,—and that we begin with Shak- 
speare’s. We shall follow a fair 

uide—a lady who has immortalized 

er name by a work that shews 
throughout the finest insight into all 
the virtues of her sex, and the fullest 
and clearest conception of all the 
female characters Shakspeare has 
sketched in a few lines of light, or 
painted in perfect portraiture with 
all the hues of heaven. 
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And first,—Characters of the Af- 


fections. Hermione, Desdemona, 
Imogen, Cordelia! 

The Affections! What are they? 
Ask your heart, when, sad or glad, it 
is touched by thoughts of father, 
mother, brother, sister, friend, lover, 
and in its sadness or gladness still 
feels a serenity as if belonging to 
the untroubleable regions of the 
skies. Well does our lady-guide say, 
that “ characters in which the affec- 
tions and the moral qualities predo- 
minate over fancy, and all that bears 
the name of passion, are not, when 
we meet with them in real life, the 
most striking and interesting, nor the 
easiest to be understood and appre- 
ciated ; but they are those on which, 
in the long run, we repose with in- 
creasing confidence, and ever new 
delight.” Beautiful and true. Fancy 
comes and goes like the rainbow— 
passion like the storm—transiently 
beautifying or subliming the clouds 
of life. But affection is a permanent 
light, without distinction of night and 
day, which once risen never sets, and 
always in mild meridian, 


‘‘ Seeming immortal in its depth of rest!” 


Happy itself in the consciousness of 
its endurance in spite of all earthly 
ills, it is happiness to behold it, for 
the spirit’s deepest desire is for 
peace. 
Yet such characters, Mrs Jameson 
* observes, “are not easily exhibited 
in the colours of poetry. The less 
there is of marked impression or vi- 
vid colour in a countenance or cha- 
racter, the more difficult to delineate 
it in such a manner as to captivate or 
interest us; but when that is done, 
and done to perfection, it is the mi- 
_ racle of poetry in painting, and of 
painting in poetry. Only Raffaelle 
and Corregio have achieved it in one 
case, and only Shakspeare in the 
other.” Perhaps this is entirely true; 
yet we are unwilling to think so, and 
would rather believe that there are, 
comparatively, so few delightful cha- 
racters of this kind in poetry and 
ainting, because poets and painters 
ave so seldom tried to delineate 
them, than that they are in them- 
selves so very difficult of delineation 
in the hands of genius. One might 
almost be tempted to think, that, once 
conceived and felt, they would draw 
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themselves, and serenely speak or 
smile in gentlest fiction. 

Raffaelle and Corregio excelled 
all other painters in such delinea- 
tions; but have not other painters 
wrought in a congenial spirit—and 
sculptors too—immortaljzing the spi- 
ritual beauty of the affections? And 
though Shakspeare and Spenser have 
surpassed all other mortal men in 
such pictures of the affections, many 
hundred visions may be seen glidin 
through the moonlight umbrage o 
poetry, almost perfect in their peace- 
ful loveliness, nor unregarded with 
entire love. 

Yet Mrs Jameson expresses her- 
self so finely on this point, that we 
must quote her words. “ When, by 
the presence or the agency of some 
predominant and exciting power, the 
feelings and affections are upturned 
from the depths of the heart, and 
flung to the surface, the painter or 
the poet has but to watch the work- 
ings of the passions, thus in a man- 
ner made visible, and transfer them 
to his page or his canvass, in colours 
more or less vigorous; but when all 
is calm without and around, to dive 
into the profoundest abysses of cha 
racter—trace the affections where 
they lie hidden, like the ocean- 
springs—wind into the most intri- 
cate convolutions of the heart—pa- 
tiently unravel its most delicate 
fibres, and in a few peaceful touches 

lace before us the distinct and visi- 
le result,—to do this demanded 
power of another and a rarer kind.” 

Eloquently and nobly spoken; but 
is this indeed the truth? Is it easier 
to describe storm than stillness— 
earthquake and eclipse than the floor 
and firmament of the gentle spring ? 
Both are difficult—and perhaps to 
do the one well you must be able— 
if you choose—as well to do the 
other; or if that be going too far, to 
feel both equally, and each more in- 
tensely from the power of contrast. 
The workings of the passions are 
visible, but the painter or the poet 
has, we suspect, much more to do 
than merely “ to transfer them to 
his page or canvass, in colours more 
or less vigorous ;” to select, to seize, 
to grasp, to compound, to scatter— 
to make one multitudinous groan 
convulse the whole being of the soul 
—to shew by one huge heave, that 
the sea of sorrow is tempested, and 
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far beyond our sight tumbling with 
billows. 

But let us not keep our readers any 
longer from Mrs Jameson’s admira- 
ble expositions of Shakspeare’s “Cha- 
racters of the Affections.” She fine- 
ly and truly says, that “ Imogen, Des- 

emona, and Hermione, are three 
women placed in situations nearly 
similar, and equally endowed with all 
the’ qualities which can render that 
situation striking and interesting. 
y hey are all gentle, beautiful, and 
innocent; all are models of conjugal 
submission, truth, and tenderness; 
and allare victims of the unfounded 
jealousy of their husbands. So far 
the aay is close, but here the re- 
semblance ceases ; the circumstances 
of each situation are varied with 
wonderful skill, and the characters, 
which are as different as it is possi- 
ble to imagine, conceived and discri- 
minated with a power of truth and 
a delicacy of feeling yet more asto- 
nishing. Critically speaking, the 
character of Hermione is the most 
simple in point of dramatic effect— 
that of Imogen the most varied and 
cemplex. Hermione is most distin- 

uished by her magnanimity and her 


ortitude, Desdemona by her gentle- 
ness and refined grace, while Imogen 


combines all the best qualities of 
both, with others which they do not 
possess; consequently she is, as a 
character, superior to either; consi- 
dered as women, I suppose the pre- 
ference would depend on individual 
taste.” 

Hermione is “a queen, a matron, 
and a mother ;” and all at once, in the 
midst of all those dignities and sanc- 
tities, her husband, Leontes, on slight 
groande, believes her guilty of infi- 

elity with his friend, Polixenes. 
Sheis thrown intoadungeon, brought 
to trial, defends herself nobly, and is 
pronounced innocent by the oracle 
—swoons away with grief—is sup- 

osed dead—and after many years 
is reconciled to her husband. Such, 
in few words, is the dramatic situa- 
tion. The character of Hermione 
exhibits, says Mrs Jameson, “dignity 
without pride, love without passion, 
and tenderness without weakness.” 
It does so indeed ; and never did cri- 
tic speak more truth in fewer words, 


- “To conceive a character, in which 
there enters so much of the negative, re- 
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quired perhaps no rare and astonishing 
effort of genius, such as created a Juliet, 
a Miranda, or a Lady Macbeth; but to 
delineate such a character in the poetical 
form ; to develope it through the medium 
of action and dialogue, without the aid of 
description; to preserve its tranquil, mild, 
and serious beauty, its unimpassioned 
dignity, and at the same time keep the 
strongest hold upon our sympathy and 
our imagination ; and out of this exterior 
calm, produce the most profound pathos, 
the most vivid impression of life and in- 
ternal power :—it is this which renders 
the character of Hermione one of Shak- 
speare’s masterpieces. 

« Hermione is a queen, a matron, and a 
mother: she is good and beautiful, and 
royally descended. A majestic sweetness, 
a grand and gracious simplicity, an easy, 
unforced, yet dignified self-possession, 
are in all her deportment, and in every 
word she utters. She is one of those cha- 
racters, of whom it has been said prover- 
bially, that ‘ still waters run deep.’ Her 
passions are not vehement, but in her 
settled mind the sources of pain or plea- 
sure, love or resentment, are like the 
springs that feed the mountain lakes, im- 
penetrable, unfathomable, and inexbaust- 
ible.” 


Our attention is then directed to 
the many fine touches, scattered 
over the Play, which convey to us 
part of the character of Hermione, 
through the impressions which she 
produces on all around her, a custom 
with the mightiest Master. First her 
surpassing beauty— 


“ This jealousy 
Is for @ precious creature: as she is rare, 
Must it be great.” 


* Tf one by one you wedded all the world, 

Or from the all that are took something 
good 

To make a perfect woman; she you kill’d 

Would be unparalleled.” 

‘“* I might have look’d upon my queen’s 
full eyes, 

Have taken treasures from her lips— 

and left them 
More rich for what they yielded.” 


All have perfect confidence in her 
goodness and innocence—all but him 
who had lain so many years within 
her bosom. 


‘ For her, my lord, 
I dare my life lay down, and will do’t, sir, 
Please you t’ accept it, that the queen is 
spotless 
I’ the eyes of heaven, and to you: 
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Every inch of woman in the world, 
Ay, every dram of woman’s flesh, is false 
If she be so.” 


And when phe is spoken of, in what 
language of boundless respect and 
devotion ! “ Most sacied lady,” “So- 
vereign,” “ Dread Mistress.” With 
what feeling does she receive the first 
intimation of her husband’s jealous 
suspicions ? “ with incredulous asto- 
nishment.” 


It is not that, like Desdemona, she 
does not, cr cannot understand ; but she 
will not. When he accuses her more 
plainly, she replies with a calm dignity— 

* Should a villain say so— 
The most replenished villain in the world— 
He were as much more villain ; you, my lord, 
Do but mistake.’ 
This characteristic composure of temper 
never forsakes her; and yet it is so deli- 
neated that the impression is that of 
grandeur, and never borders upon pride 
or coldness : it is the fortitude of a gentle 
but a strong mind, conscious of its own 
innocence. Nothing can be more affect- 
ing than her calm reply to Leontes, who, 
in his jealous rage, heaps insult upon in- 
sult, and accuses her before her own at- 
tendants, as no better ‘than one of those 
to whom the vulgar give bold titles.” 
* How will this grieve you, 
When you shall come to clearer knowledge 
That -" have thus published me! Gentle, my 
ord, 
You scarce can right me thoroughly then, 
To say you did mistake.’ 

“Her mild dignity and saint-like pa- 
tience, combined as they are with the 
strongest sense of the cruel injustice of 
her husband, thrill us with admiration as 
well as pity; and we cannot but see and 
feel that fer Hermione to give way to 
tears and feminine complaints under such 
a blow; would be quite incompatible with 
the character. Thus she says of herself, 
as she is led to prison: 

* There’s some ill planet reigns: 
I must be patient till the heavens look 
With an aspect more favourable. Good, my lords, 
Iam not prone to weeping, as our sex 
Commonly are ; the want of which vain dew, 
Perchance, shail dry your pities; but I have 
That honourable grief lodged here, that burns 
Worse thantears drown. Beseech you all, my lords, 
With thoughts so qualified as your charities 


Shall best instruct you, measure me ; and so 
The king’s will be performed !’ 


“ When she is brought to trial for sup- 
posed crimes, called on to defend herself, 
* standing to prate and talk for life and 
honour,’ before who please to come and 
hear, the sense of her ignominious situa- 
tion—all its shame and all its horror press 


upon her, and would even crush her mags. 


nanimous spirit, but for the consciousness 
of her own worth and innocence, and 
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the necessity that exists for asserting and 
defending both. 


* If powers divine 
Behold our bumper actions, (as they do,) 
I doubt not, then, but intiocenee shall make 


False accusation blush, and tyranny 
Tremble at —. 
7 


. . 
For life, I prize it 
As I weigh grief, which I would spare. For 
honour— ; 
Tis a derivative from me to mine, 
And only that I stand for.’ 

“ Her earnest, eloquent justification of 
herself, and her lofty sense of female ho- 
nour, are rendered more affecting and im- 
pressive by that chilling despair, that con- 
tempt for a life which has been made bit- 
ter to her through unkindness, which is 
betrayed in every word of her speech, 
though so calmly characteristic. When 
she enumerates the unmerited insults 
which have been heaped upon her, it is 
without asperity or reproach, yet in a tone 
which shows how completely the iron has 
entered her soul. Thus, when Leontes 
threatens her with death : 

* Sir, spare your threats: 

The bug which you would fright me with I seek. 
To me can life be no commodity : 
The crown and comfort of my life, your fayour, 
I do give lost ; for I do feel it gone, ’ 
But know not how it went. My second joy, 
And first fruits of my body, from his presence 
I enters like one infectious, My third com. 

ort, 
Starr’d most unluckily, is from my breast, 
The innocent milk in its most innocent mouth, 
Haled outtomurder. Myself on every = 
Proclaim’d a strumpet ; with immodest hatred, 
The childbed privilege denied, which ‘lon 
To women of all fashion. Lastly, hurri 
Here to this place, i’ the open air, before 
I have got strength of limit. Now, my liege, 
Tell me what blessings I have here alive, 
That 1 should fear to die? Therefore, proeeed. 
But yet hear this ; mistake me not. No! life, 
I prise it not a straw :—but for mine honour, 
(Which I would free,) if I shall be condemn’d 
Upon surmises ; all proofs sleeping else, 
But what your jealousies awake ; I tell you, 
*Tis rigour, and not law.’ 


On one point the character of Her- 
mione has been considered open to 
criticism ; and it is well with any 
character, either in fiction or real 
life, to be open to criticism but on 
one point. Open to criticism! Shut, 
as you suppose, all doors in a critic’s 
face, and the poor prying creature 
may perhaps find one off the latch, 
or slightly ajar, or but loosely lock- 
ed, or weakly bolted ; and in he will 
prance, like a savage donkey, to bray 
among Christians. How, it is asked, 
could Hermione have obstinately en- 
acted the recluse for sixteen years, 
nor been melted by her husband’s 
repentance? Will such critics be 
pleased to inform us how long she 
should have stood out ? Four years? 
six? eight? Shakspeare chose six. 
teen; and he was right in so choose 
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ing, had it been for no other reason 
than to bring to her mother’s arms 
the prettiest of pastorals, Perdita. 
But he had other reasons for shew- 
ing how 


* Religion hallowed that severe sojourn.” 


And here they are, “ in thoughts 
that breathe and words that burn.” 
There is no such philosophical criti- 
cism in Schlegel, nor yet—so far as 
we know—in Goethe. Woman alone 
knows the heart of woman. 


“T have heard it remarked, that when 
she secludes herself from the world for 
sixteen years, during which time she is 
mourned as dead by her repentant hus- 
band, and is not won to relent from her 
resolve by his sorrow, his remorse, his 
constancy to her memory ; such conduct, 
argues the critic, is unfeeling as it is in- 
conceivable in a tender and virtuous wo- 
man. Would Imogen have done so, who 
is so generously ready to grant a pardon 
before it be asked? or Desdemona, who 
does not forgive because she cannot even 
resent? No, assuredly ; but this is only 
another proof of the wonderful delicacy 
and consistency with which Shakspeare 
has discriminated the characters of all 
three. The incident of Hermione’s sup- 
posed death and concealment for sixteen 
years, is not indeed very probable in it- 
self, nor very likely to occur in every-day 
life. But besides all the probability ne- 
cessary for the purposes of poetry, it has 
all the likelihood it can derive from the 
peculiar character of Hermione, who is 
precisely the woman who could and would 
have acted in this manner. In such a 
mind as hers, the sense of a cruel injury, 
inflicted by one she had loved and trasted, 
without awakening any violent anger, or 
any desire of vengeance, would sink deep 
—almost incurably and lastingly deep. 
So far she is most unlike either Imogen 
or Desdemona, who are portrayed as 
much more flexible in temper; but then 
the circumstances under which she is 
wronged are very different, and far more 
unpardonable. The self-created, frantic 
jealousy of Leontes is very distinct from 
that of Othello, writhing under the arts 
of Iago; or that of Posthumus, whose 
understanding has been cheated by the 
most damning evidence of his wife’s infi- 
delity. The jealousy which in Othello 
and Posthumus is an error of judgment, 
in Leontes is a vice of the blood: he 
suspects without cause, condemns with- 
out proof; he is without excuse,—unless 
the mixture of pride, passion, and imagi- 
nation, and the predisposition to jealousy 
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with which Shakspeare has portrayed 
him, be considered as an excuse. Her- 
mione has been openly insulted: he to 
whom she gave herself, her heart, ber 
soul, has stooped to the weakness and 
baseness of suspicion, has doubted her 
truth, has wronged her love, has sunk in 
her esteem, and forfeited her confidence : 
she has been branded with vile names; 
her son, her eldest hope, is dead—dead 
through the false accusation which has 
stuck infamy on his mother’s name; and 
her innocent babe, stained with illegiti- 
macy, disowned and rejected, has been 
exposed to a cruel death. Can we be- 
lieve that the mere tardy acknowledge- 
ment of her innocence could make amends 
for wrongs and agonies such as these? or 
heal a heart which must have bled in- 
wardly, consumed by that untold grief, 
‘“which burns worse than tears drown ?’ 
Keeping in view the peculiar character 
of Hermione, such as she is delineated, is 
she one either to forgive hastily or forget 
quickly ? and though she might, in her 
solitude, mourn over her repentant hus- 
band, would his repentance suffice to re- 
store him at once to his place in her 
heart ? to efface from her strong and re- 
flecting mind the recollection of his mi- 
serable weakness? or can we fancy this 
high-souled woman—left childless through 
the injury which has been inflicted on 
her, widowed in heart by the unworthi- 
ness of him she loved, a spectacle of 
gtief to all—to her husband a conti- 
nual reproach and humiliation—walking 
through the parade of royalty in the court 
which had witnessed her anguish, her 
shame, her degradation, and her despair ? 
Methinks that the want of feeling, na-~ 
ture, delicacy, and consistency, would lie 
in such an exhibition as this. In a mind 
like Hermione’s, where the strength of 
feeling is founded in the power of thought, 
and where there is little of impulse or 
imagination,—* the depth, but not the 
tumult of the soul,’—there are but two 
influences which predominate over the 
will,—time and religion. And what then 
remained, but that, wounded in heart and 
spirit, she should retire from the world ? 
—not to brood over her wrongs, but to 
Study forgiveness, and wait the fulfilment 
of the oracle which had promised the ter- 
mination of her sorrows. Thus a prema- 
ture reconciliation would not only have 
been painfully inconsistent with the cha- 
racter, it would also have deprived us of 
that most beautiful scene, in which Hermi- 
one is discovered to her husband as the sta- 
tue or image of herself. And here we have 
another instance of that admirable art, 
with which the dramatic character is fitted 
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to the circumstances in which it is placed : 
that perfect command over her own feel- 
ings, that complete self-possession neces- 
sary to this extraordinary situation, is con- 
sistent with all that we imagine of Hermi- 
one; in any other woman it would be so 
incredible as to shock all our ideas of pro- 
bability.” 

The same critics who found fault 
with Hermione for her obstinate and 
sullen seclusion of sixteen years, 
have found a stumblingblock in the 
Living Statue. The scene is extrava- 
gant, absurd, unnatural, incredible; 
and so it is to critics without feeling, 
passion, fancy, imagination, to all of 
which that wondrous scene appeals, 
and over all of which it triumphs. 
The delusion is like reality, and the 
reality like delusion, and in delight 
they both are dreadful. The sixteen 
years are swallowed up in that one 
moment. Never was the passion of 
joy so tragic. Had Leontes been a 
nobler being, it had proved mortal. 
But our words are tame—here are 
paragraphs poured forth in true in- 
spiration. 


* This scene, then, is not only one ofthe 
most picturesque and striking instances of 
stage effect to be found in the ancient or 
modern drama, but, by the skilful manner 
in which it is prepared, it has, wonderful 
as it appears, all the merit of consistency 
and truth. The grief, the love, the re- 
morse, and impatience of Leontes, are 
finely contrasted with the astonishment 
and admiration of Perdita, who, gazing on 
the figure of her mother like one entran- 
ced, looks as if she were also turned to 
marble. There is here one little instance 
of tender remembrance in Leontes, which 
adds to the charming impression of Her- 
mione’s character. 
© Chide me, dear stone! that I may say indeed 
Thou art Hermione ; or rather thou art she 
In thy not chiding, for she was as tender 
As infancy and grace. 

Thus she stood, 

Even with such life of majesty, (warm life, 

As now it coldly stands,) when first I woo'd her !” 
The effect produced on the different per- 
sons of the drama by this living statue— 
and effect which at the same moment is, 
and is not illusion—the manner in which 
the feelings of the spectators become en- 
tangled between the conviction of death 
and the impression of life, the idea of a de- 
ception and the feeling of a reality, and the 
exquisite colouring of poetry and touches 
of natural feeling with which the whole 
is wrought up,—till wonder, expectation, 
and intense pleasure, hold our pulse and 
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breath suspended on the event,—are 
quite inimitable. , 

“ The expressions used here by Leontes, 

Even. with cock lite of * Thus she stood, 

The fixture of her > oneme 

And we are mock’d with art!’ 

And by Polixenes, 

* The very life seems warm upon her lip,’ 
appear strangely applied toa statue, such 
as we usually imagine it—of the cold 
colourless marble ; but it is evident that 
in this scene Hermione personates one of 
those images or effigies, such as we may 
see in the old gothic cathedrals, in which 
the stone, or marble, was coloured after 
nature. I remember coming suddenly 
upon one of these effigies, either at Basle 
or at Fribourg, which made nie start: the 
figure was large as life; the drapery of 
crimson, powdered with stars of gold ; the 
face, and eyes, and hair tinted after the life, 
thougii faded by time ; it stood in a gothic 
niche, over a tomb, as I think, and ina 
kind of dim uncertain light. It would have 
been very easy for a living person to re- 
present such an eftigy, particularly ifit had 
been painted by that ‘rare Italian master, 
Julio Romano,’ who, as we are inform- 
ed, was the reputed author of this wonder- 
ful statue. 

‘* The moment when Hermione descends 
from her pedestal to the sound of soft 
music, and throws herself without speak- 
ing into her husband’s arms, is one of in- 
expressible interest. It appears to me that 
her silence during the whole of this scene 
(except where she invokes a blessing on 
her daughter’s head) is in the finest taste 
as a poetical beauty, besides being an ad- 
mirable trait of character. The misfor- 
tunes of Hermione, her long religious se- 
clusion, the wonderful and almost superna- 
tural part she had just enacted, have in- 
vested her with such a sacred and awful 
charm, that any words put into her mouth, 
must, I think, have injured the solemn and 
profound pathos of the situation. 

“ There are several among Shak- 
speare’s characters which exercise a far 
stronger power over our feelings, our 
fancy, our understanding, than that of 
Hermione; but not one,—unless perhaps 
Cordelia,—constructed upon so high and 
pure a principle. It is the union of 
gentleness with power which constitutes 
the perfection of mental grace. Thus, 
among the ancients, with whom the graces 
were also the charities, one and the 
same word signified equally strength 
and virtue. This feeling, carried into 
the fine arts, was the secret of the an- 
tique grace—the grace of repose. The 
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same eternal nature—the same sense of 
immutable truth and beauty, which re- 
vealed this sublime principle of art to 
the ancient Greeks, revealed it to the 
genius of Shakspeare; and the charac- 
ter of Hermione, in which we have the 
same largeness of conception and delicacy 
of execution,—the same effect of suffer- 
ing without passion, and grandeur with- 
out effort, is an instance, I think, that he 
felt within himself, and by intuition, what 
we study all our lives in the remains of 
ancient art. The calm, regular, classical 
beauty of Hermione’s character is the 
more impressive from the wild and gothic 
accompaniments of her story, and the 
beautiful relief afforded by the pastoral 
and romantic grace which is thrown 
around her daughter Perdita.” 


The character of Paulina is well 
understood by our fair critic, who, 
in several places, speaks of the use 
Shakspeare delighted so powerfully 
to make of the great principle of 
eontrast. She observes, that it is 
admirable how Hermione and Pau- 
lina, while sufficiently approximated 
to afford all the pleasure of contrast, 
are never brought too nearly in con- 
tact on the scene or in the dialogue. 
Only in the last scene, when, with 
solemnity befitting the occasion, 
Paulina wishes the majestic figure to 
“descend, and be stone no more,” 
and where she presents her daughter 
to her, “ Turn, good lady! our Per- 
dita is found.” To have done other- 

- wise, she remarks, would have been 
a fault in taste, and would have ne- 
cessarily weakened the effect of both 
characters—either the serene gran- 
deur of Hermione would have sub- 
dued and overawed the fiery spirit 
of Paulina, or the impetuous temper 
of the, latter must have disturbed in 
some respect our impression of the 
calm, majestic, and somewhat melan- 
choly beauty of Hermione. 

Of Perdita, Mrs Jameson speaks 
in another part of her work, under the 
class of “‘ Characters of Passion and 
Imagination ;” but we cannot resist 
the temptation of introducing here 
some of her fine sentences concern 
ing that incomparable “ uhion of the 
pastoral and romantic with the clas- 
sical and poetical, as if a Dryad of 
the woods had turned shepherdess. 
The perfections with which the poet 
has so lavishly endowed her, sit up- 
on her with a certain careless and 
picturesque grace, ‘as though they 
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had fallen upon her unawares.’ Thus 
Belphebe, in the Fairy Queen, issues 
from the flowering forest with hair 
and garments all besprinkled with 
the leaves and blossoms they had en- 
tangled in her flight ; and so arrayed 
by chance and ‘heedless hap,’ takes 
all parts with ‘stately presence and 
with princely port, most like to 
Perdita.” 

Tis surely the Joveliest pastoral 
poem in the world, this of Florizel 
and Perdita. All unknown to Her- 
mione, in her sad seclusion, has her 
lost child been leading a life of beau- 
tiful innocence and happiness; and 
the princely son of the man whom 
her infatuated husband had suspect- 
ed her of loving too well, has woo’d 
and won the royal shepherdess. 
There is something infinitely de- 
lightful in such an alliance, that 
finally heals and restores, and brings 
all disturbances within the dominion 
of reconciliation and peace. 


“ The qualities which impart to Per- 
dita her distinct individuality, are the 
beautiful combination of the pastoral with 
the elegant—of simplicity with elevation 
—of spirit with sweetness. The exqui- 
site delicacy of the picture is apparent. 
To understand and appreciate its effective 
truth and nature, we should place Per- 
dita beside some of the nymphs of Ar- 
cadia, or of the Italian pastorals, who, 
however graceful in themselves, when 
opposed to Perdita, seem to melt away 
into mere poetical abstractions: As, in 
Spenser, the fair but fictitious Florimel, 
which the subtle enchantress had moulded’ 
out of snow, ‘ vermeil tinctured,’ and 
informed with an airy spirit, that knew 
‘all wiles of woman’s wits,’ fades and 
dissolves away, when placed next to the 
real Florimel, in her warm, breathing, 
human, loveliness. 

“ Perdita does not appear till the 
fourth act, and the whole of the charac- 
ter is developed in the course of a single 
scene, (the third,) with a completeness 
of effect which leaves nothing to be re- 
quired—nothing to be supplied. She is 
first introduced in the dialogue between 
herself and Florize], where she compares 
her own lowly state to his princely rank, 
and expresses her fears of the issue of 
their unequal attachment. With all her 
timidity, and her sense of the distance 
which separates her from her lover, she 
breathes not a single word which could 
Jead us to impugn either her delicacy or 
her dignity,” 
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The impression of her perfect beau- 
ty and airy elegance of demeanour 
—the artless manner in which her 
innate nobility of soul shines forth 
through her partial disguise—her 
natural loftiness of spirit, breaking 
out when she is menaced and revi- 
led by the king, as one whom his 
son has degraded himself by merely 
looking on—the immediate recollec- 
tion of herself, and of her humble 
state ; and her hapless love, so full of 
beauty, tenderness, and nature— 
that sense of truth and rectitude, that 
upright simplicity of mind which 
disdains all crooked and indirect 
means, and would not stoop fer an 
instant to dissemblance, while it is 
mingled with a noble confidence in 
her love, and in her lover—to all 
these delightful traits and touches 
our attention is turned with the 
finest perception of the natural and 
poetical, in the accompanying ex- 
tracts, which breathe of beauty like 
the groves in spring. 


* This love of truth, this conscientious- 
ness, Which forms so distinct a feature in 
the character of Perdita, and mingles with 
its picturesque delicacy a certain firmness 
and dignity, is maintained consistently 
to the last. When the two lovers fly 
together from Bohemia, and take refuge 
in the court of Leontes, the real father 
of Perdita, Florizel, presents himself be- 
fore the king with a feigned tale, in which 
he has been artfully instructed by the old 
counsellor Camillo. During this scene, 
Perdita does not uttera word. In the 
strait in which they are placed, she can- 
not deny the story which Florizel re- 
lates; she will not confirm it. Her si- 
lence, in spite of all the compliments 
and greetings of Leontes, has a peculiar 
and characteristic grace ; and at the con- 
clusion of the scene, when they are be- 
trayed, the truth bursts from her as if in- 
stinctively, and she exclaims with emo- 
tion, 

* The heavens set spies upon us—will not have 
Our contract celebrated.’ 


“ After this scene Perdita says very 
little. Thedescription of her grief, while 
listening to the relation of her mother’s 
death, and of her deportment as she 
stands gazing on the statue of Hermione, 
fixed in wonder, admiration, and sorrow, 
as if she too were marble— 


* O royal piece ! 
There’s magic in thy majesty, which has 
From thy admiring daughter ta’en the spirits, 
Standing like stone beside thee !’ 
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are touches of character conveyed indi- 
rectly, and which serve to give a more 
finished effect to this beautiful picture.” 


From Hermione, after many years 
of sorrow restored to life and light, 
turn we to Desdemona, after a og 
months’ bliss delivered into the dark- 
ness of death and the grave. “ All 
that can render sorrow majestic is 
gathered around Hermione—all that 
can render misery heart-breaking is 
assembled round Desdemona! The 
wronged but self-sustained virtue 
of Hermione commands our venera- 
tion; the injured and defenceless 
innocence of Desdemona so wrin 
the soul, ‘ that all for pity we could 
die!” : 

Wordsworth’s fine line is familiar 
to all ears. 


‘ The gentle lady married to the Moor.” 


Yet Desdemona displays at times, 
quoth our fair critic, “a transient 
energy, arising from the power of 
affection; but gentleness gives the 
prevailing tone to the character. So 
thought Othello. “ Then of so gentle 
a condition!” Jago. “ Aye, too 
gentle.” Poison presented ina flower! 
Yet gentle as she is—to excess—to 
passiveness—to non-resistance—it is 
here truly said, that to us who per-- 
ceive her character as a whole, the 
extreme gentleness is portrayed with 
such exceeding refinement, that the 
effect never approaches to feeble- 
ness. If it ever do, Oh, Heavens! 
think on the face of the Moor when 
madden’d! Desdemona says, that 
when he rolled his eyes, he was “ fa- 
tal then ;” so it would.seem that she 
had seen him in fits before he thought 
of smothering her with pillow and 
bolster. Once only in ber whole life 
had she ever prevaricated; about 
the handkerchief, when Othello said, 
“‘there’s magic in the web of it.” Nor 
do we remember to have heard the 
remark Mrs Jamieson makes on that 
prevarication :—* Desdemona, whose 
soft credulity, whose turn for the 
marvellous, whose susceptible ima- 
gination had first directed her 
thoughts and affections to Othello, is 
precisely the woman to be frightened 
out of her senses by such a tale as 
this, and betrayed by her fears into 
a momentary tergiversation. It is 
most natural in such a being, and 
shows us that even in the sweetest 
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natures, without moral energy there 
can be no completeness and consist- 
ency.” Once she prevaricated, and 
once she lied. 


« Emilia. O, who hath done this deed ? 
Des. Nobody ; I myself; farewell ! 
Commend me to my kind lord; O fare; 

well !” 
Othello. She’s, like a liar, gone to burn- 
ing hell! 
*Twas I that kill’d her.” 


Like a liar gone to burning hell! a 
jaundiced, a swarthy, and a bloody 
judgment. Was ever forgiveness so 
taken up, before our very eyes, on 
es: an to heaven! 

e would not for all the world say 
one word in disparagement of Her- 
mione; but the dignity of that 
“ Queen, matron, and mother,” ele- 
vating as it is, and most noble, af- 
fects us not so profoundly as the in- 
nocence—the holy ignorance of Des- 
demona. 


* When Othello first outrages her in 
a manner which appears inexplicable, she 
seeks and finds excuses for him. She 
is so innocent, that not only she cannot 
believe herself suspected, but she cannot 
conceive the existence of guilt in others, 

* Something, sure, of state, 
Either from Venice, or some unhatch’d practice 
Made demonstrabie here in Cyprus to him, 
Hath puddled his clear spirit. 
*Tis even so— 

Nay, we must think, men are not gods, 
Nor of them look for such observances 
As fit the bridal.’ 
And when the direct accusation of crime 
is flung on her in the vilest terms, it 
does not anger but stun her, as if it 
transfixed her whole being : she attempts 
no reply, no defence; and reproach or 
resistance never enter her thought ; 


Good friend, go to him—for by this light of 


ven 

I know not how I lost him : here I kneel: — 

If e’er my will did trespass ’gainst his love, 

Either in discourse of thought or actual deed ; 

Or that mine eyes, mine ears, or any sense, 

D ited them in any other form ; 

Or I do not yet, and ever did, 

And ever will, though he do shake me off 

To beggarly divorcement, love him dearly, 
forswear me ! Unkindness may do much, 

And his unkindness may defeat my life, 

But never taint my love. 


* And there is one stroke of consum- 
mate delicacy, surprising, when we re- 
member the latitude of expression pre- 
vailing in Shakspeare’s time, and which 
he allowed to his other women general- 
ly ; she says, on recovering from her stu- 
pefaction— 


* Am I that name, Iago ? 
Tago. What name, sweet lady ? 
oe, which she says my lord did say I 
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So completely did Shakspeare enter into 
the angelic refinement of the character. 

‘* Endied with that temper which is 
the origin of superstition in love as in 
religion,—which, in fact, makes love it- 
self a religion,—she not only does not 
utter an upbraiding, but nothing that 
Othello does or says, no outrage, no in- 
justice can tear away the charm with 
which her imagination had invested him, 
or impair her faith in his honour; 
* Would you had never seen him!’ ex- 
claims Emilia. 


* Des. So would not I!—my love doth so ap- 
prove him, 
That even his stubbornness, his checks and frowns, 
Have grace and favour in them.’ ” 


The character is felt rightly by this 
—her most eloquent eulogist of her 
virtues—to be vitally the same as that 
of Miranda. Throughout the whole 
of the dialogue appropriated to Des- 
demona, there is not, it is hinted, one 

eneral observation. Words are with 

er the vehicle of sentiment, and 
never of reflection; just as they al- 
ways are with the Lady of the En- 
chanted Isle, and with no other of 
Shakspeare’s female characters of 
any importance or interest—not even 
Ophelia. 


* Desdemona, as a character, comes 
nearest to Miranda, both in herself as a 
woman, and in the perfect simplicity and 
unity of the delineation ; the figures are 
differently draped—the proportions are 
the same. There is the same modesty, 
tenderness, and grace; the same artless 
devotion in the affections, the same pre- 
disposition to wonder, to pity, to admire ; 
the same almost etherial refinement and 
delicacy ; but all is pure poetic nature 
within Miranda and around her: Desde- 
mona is more associated with the pal- 
pable realities of every-day existence, and 
we see the forms and habits of society 
tinting her language. and deportment : 
no two beings can be more alike in cha- 
racter—nor more distinct as individuals.’ 


Othello, beyond all doubt, was a 
blackamoor. “ To spells and mix- 
tures powerful o’er the blood,” her 
farther simply imputed Desdemona’s 
love, and lagu, with devilish malig- 
nity, to another cause, “aye there’s 
the point.” But Shakspeare knew 
better—and saw how it was beguiled 
into her bosom by “ disparity of age, 
character, country, complexion.” 


We who are admitted into the se- 
cret, says Mrs Jameson; see her 
love rise naturally and necessarily 
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out of the leading propensities of her 


nature. 

‘ At the period of the story a spirit of 
wild adventure had seized all Europe. 
The discovery of both Indies was yet re- 
cent; over the shores of the western he- 
misphere still fable and mystery hung, 
with all their dim enchantments, vision- 
ary terrors, and golden promises; peril- 
ous expeditions and distant voyages were 
every day undertaken from hope of plun- 
der, or mere love of enterprise ; and from 
these the adventurers returned with tales 
of * Antres vast and desarts wild—of can- 
nibals that did each other eat—of An- 
thropophagi, and men whose heads did 
grow beneath their shoulders.’ With just 
such stories did Raleigh and Clifford, and 
their followers, return from the New 
World: and thus by their splendid or 
fearful exaggerations, which the imperfect 
knowledge of those times could not re- 
fute, was the passion for the romantic and 
marvellous nourished at home, particu- 
larly among the women, A cavalier of 
those days had no nearer, no surer way 
to his mistress’s heart, than by entertain- 
ing her with these wondrous narratives. 
What was a general feature of his time, 
Shakspeare seized and adapted to his pur- 
pose with the most exquisite felicity of 
effect. Desdemona, leaving her house- 
hold cares in haste, to hang breathless on 
Othello’s tales, was doubtless a picture 
from the life; and her inexperience and 
her quick imagination lend it an added 
propriety: then her compassionate dis- 
position is interested by all the disastrous 
chances, hair-breadth ’seapes, and moving 
accidents by flood and field, of which he 
has to tell; and her exceeding gentleness 
and timidity, and her domestic turn of 
mind, render her more easily captivated 
by the military renown, the valour, and 
lofty bearing of the noble Moor— 

* And to his honours and his valiant parts 

Does she her soul and fortunes consecrate.’ 

“ The confession and the excuse for 
her love is well placed in the mouth of 
Desdemona, while the history of the rise 
of that love, and of his course of wooing, 
is, with the most graceful propriety, as 
far as she is concerned, spoken by Othel- 
lo, and in her absenee. The last two 
lines summing up the whole— 


* She loved me for the dangers I had pass’d, 
And I loved her that she did pity them’— 


comprise whole volumes of sentiment and 

metaphysics.” 
+ * * * 

‘s T will only add, that the source of the 

pathos throughout—of that pathos which 

at once softens and deepens the tragic 
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effect—lies in the character of . Desde- 
mona, No woman differently constituted 
could haye excited the same intense and 
painful compassion, without losing some- 
thing of that exalted charm, which invests 
her from beginning to end, which we are 
apt to impute to the interest of situation, 
and to the poetical colouring, but which 
lies, in fact, in the very essence of the 
character. Desdemona, with all her timid 
flexibility and soft acquiescence, is not 
weak; for the negative alone is weak, 
and the mere presence of goodness and 
affection implies in itself a species of 
power;—power without consciousness, 
power without effort, power with repose 
——that soul of grace |” 


You have seen a large lustrous 
star, shining so resplendently that 
none but itself was regarded, although 
many other fair lights were around 
their queen, when all at once a long 
deep line of clouds, that had arisen, 
you knew not whence, before some 
strong gust in the upper region, has 
wholly hidden it, and brought dark- 
ness over all the heavens. Dim hours 
poner by, and, lo! again the same 
uminary, less bright but not less 
beauteous, is burning in the zenith. 
Such a star was Hermione. You 
have seen a milder, a meeker orb— 
dewy in its first rising—and ere long 
struggling in its “innocent bright- 
ness,” through melancholy mists, till 
strangled by a savage tempest. An 
image of Desdemona! And when 
the cloud-rack is driving fast, yet 
glimpses of blue sky are intersper- 
sed peacefully among the shi ting 
congregation of vapours, ever 
anon an Urn of Light reappears and 
retires, now with a mournful and 
now almost with a joyful beauty, in 
its lonely pilgrimage along the wood- 
ed rages of the mountains, Imo- 
en 
Of those Three Ladies, which is 
the loveliest and the best? “Of all 
Shakspeare’s women, considered as 
individuals rather than as heroines, 
Imogen is the most perfect. There 
is no female portrait that can be 
compared to Imogen as a woman— 
none in which so great a variety of 
tints are mingled together in such 
perfect harmony. In her we have 
all the fervour of youthful tender- 
ness, all the romance of youthful 
beauty, all the enchantment of ideal 
race,—the bloom of beauty, ‘the 
Frightoess of intellect, and the dig- 
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nity of rank, taking a peculiar hue 
from the conjugal character which 
is shed over all like a consecration 
and a holy charm.” It is thus that 
this delightful writer expresses ge- 
nerally her conception of a character, 
and then she proceeds to evolve it, 
and to illustrate it by the most beau- 
tiful and apt quotations. 


“ It is true, that the conjugal tender- 
ness of Imogen is at once the chief sub- 
ject of the drama, and the pervading charm 
of her character; but it is not true, I 
think, that she is merely interesting from 
her tenderness and constancy to her hus- 
band. We are so completely let into the 
essence of Imogen’s nature, that we feel 
as if we had knowp and loved her before 
she was married to Posthumus, and 
that her conjugal virtues are a charm 
superadded, like the colour laid upon a 
beautiful groundwork. Neither does it 
appear to me, that Posthumus is un- 
worthy of Imogen, or only interesting on 
Imogen’s account. His character, like 
those of all the other persons of the drama, 
is kept subordinate to hers; but this could 
not. be otherwise, for she is the proper 
subject—the heroine of the poem. Every 
thing is done to ennoble Posthumus, and 
justify her love for him; and though we 
certainly approve him more for her sake 
than for his own, we are early prepared 
to view him with Imogen’s eyes ; and not 
only excuse, but sympathize in her ad- 
miration of one 


* Who sat ’mongst men like a descended god.’ 

+ * * * 
* Who lived in court, which it is rare to do, 
Most praised, most loved : 
A sample to the youngest ; to the more mature 
A glass that feated them.’ 
And with what beauty and delicacy is her 
conjugal and matronly character discri- 
minated! Her love for her husband is as 
deep as Juliet’s for her lover, but without 
any of that headlong vehemence, that flut- 
tering amid hope, fear, and transport— 
that giddy intoxication of heart and sense, 
which belongs to the novelty of passion, 
which we feel once, and but once, in our 
lives. Wé see lier love for Posthumus 
acting upon her mind with the force of 
an habitual feeling, heightened by enthu- 
siastic passion, and hallowed by the sense 
of duty. She asserts and justifies her 
affection with energy indeed, but with a 
a calm and wife-like dignity— 


* Cym. Thou took’st a beggar, wouldst have 
made my throne 
A seat for baseness. 
Imogen. No, I rather added a lustre to it. 
Cym. O thou vile one ! 


Imogen. Sir, 
It is your fault that I have loved Posthumus ; 
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You bred him as my playfellow, and he is 
A man worth any woman: overbuys me 
Almost the sum he pays.’ 

** When Posthumus is driven into ex- 
ile, he comes to take a last farewell of his 
wife: 

* Imogen. My dearest husband, : 
I something fear my father’s wrath, but noth'ng 
(Always reserved my holy duty) what 
His rage can doon me. You must be gone, 
And I shall here abide the hourly shrot 
Of angry eyes: not comforted to live, 
But that there is this jewel in the world 
That I may see again. 

Posthumus. My queen ! my mistress! 
O lady, weep no more! lest I give cause 
‘To be suspected of more tenderness 
Than doth become a man._I will remain 
The loyal’st husband that did e’er plight troth. 

© * * * 


Should we be taking leave 
As long a term as yet we have to live, _ 
The loathness to depart would grow—Adieu ! 

Imogen. Nay, stay a little: 

Were you but riding forth to air yourself, 
Such parting were too petty. 

Look here, love, 
This diamond was my mother’s; take it, heart ; 
But keep it till you woo another wife, 
When Imogen is dead !’ 

“ Imogen, in whose tenderness there 
is nothing jealous or fantastic, does not 
seriously apprehend that her husband will 
woo another wife when she is dead. It 
is one of those fond fancies which women 
are apt to express in moments of feeling, 
merely for the pleasure of hearing a pro- 
testation to the contrary. When Pos- 
thumus leaves her, she does not burst 
forth in eloquent lamentation, but that 
silent, stunning, overwhelming sorrow, 
which renders the mind insensible to all 
things else, is represented with equal 
force and simplicity. 

© Imogen. There cannot be a pinch in death 
More sharp than this is. 

Cym. O disloyal thing, 

That shouldst repair my youth! thou heapest 
A year’s age on me. 

imogen. I beseech you, sir, 
Harm not yourself with your vexation ; I 
Am senseless of your wrath; a touch more rare 
Subdues all pangs, all fears. 

Ccym. Past grace? obedience? 

Imogen. Past hope, and in despair—that way 
past grace,’” 

Imogen, we believe, was the most 
beautiful being ever beheld by Shak- 
speare. 

“ Cytherea, 

How bravely thoubecom’st thy bed! fresh 
lily, 

And whiter than the sheets! 
might touch! 

But kiss—one kiss ! Rubies unparagoned 

How dearly they do’t! °Tis her breath- 
ing that 

Perfumes the chamber thus, 
o” the taper 

Bows toward her ; and would underpeep 
her lids 


That I 


The flame 


To see the enclos’d lights now canopied 


Under those windows, white and azure, 
laced 
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With blue of heaven’s own tinct ! 


/* # & * Qn her left breast, 


A mole, cinque-spetted, like the crimson 
drop 
I’ th’ bottom of a cowslip ! 
* * * * Under her breast 
(Worthy the pressing) lies a mole, right 
proud 
Of that most delicate lodging—by my life 
I kiss’d it, and it gave me present hunger 
To feed again, though full.” 


These are.all descriptions of her 
loveliness given by the licentious 
Iachimo, and yet how its purity pu- 
rifies even his thoughts—how the 
chaste composure of her sleep, too 
holy to be voluptuous, subdues his 
passion, and arrests his steps in ad- 
miration and worship! 

Secretly wedded, we almost for- 
get that Imogen is not a virgin. Mrs 
Jameson remarks that the stupid 
obstinate. malignity of Cloten, and 
the wicked machinations of the 
Queen, 


** A father cruel and step-dame false, 
A foolish suitor to a wedded lady,” 


justify whatever might need excuse 
in the conduct of Imogen—as her 
concealed marriage, and her flight 
from her father’s court—and serve 
to call out several of the most beau- 
tiful and striking parts of her cha- 
racter—particularly that decision and 
vivacity of temper which in her har- 
monize so beautifully with exceeding 
delicacy, meekness, and submission. 
In the scene with her detested suitor 
there is at first a careless majesty of 
disdain—but when he dares to pro- 
voke her by reviling the absent Pos- 
thumus, her indignation heightens 
her scorn, and her scorn sets a keen 
edge on her indignation. 

And here we cannot omit noticing 
another of those fine observations 
that drop so naturally from the mind 
of feminine genius. “ One thing 
more must be particularly remark- 
ed, because it serves to individualize 
the character from the beginning to 
the end of the poem. We are con- 
stantly sensible that Imogen, besides 
being a tender and devoted woman, 
is a princess and a beauty, at the 
same time that she is ever superior 
to her position and her external 
charms. There is, for instance, a 
certain airy majesty of deportment 
—a spirit of accustomed command 
breaking out every now and then— 
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the dignity, without the assumption 
of rank and royal birth.” 

But, in few words, Posthumus re- 
veals to us the character of the sin- 
less creature he had in his delusion 
doomed to death. 


“ She of my lawful pleasure me re- 
strained, 

And prayed me oft forbearance; did it 
with 

A prudency so rosy, the sweet view on’t 

Might well have warm’d Old Saturn, that 
I thought her 

As chaste as unsunned snow !”” 


It was not to be thought that such 
a critic would overlook any passages 
or incidents that convey strong im- 
pression of the tenderness of Imo- 
gen for her husband ; and she quotes 
several, mentioning at the same time 
the unobtrusive simplicity with 
which they are introduced, and the 
perfect unconsciousness on her part, 
which adds to the effect.- Thus, 
when she has lost her bracelet-— 


* Go, bid my women 

Search for a jewel, that too casually 
Hath left mine arm. It was thy mas- 

ter’s: shrew me 
If I would lose it for a revenue 
Of any kingin Europe. I do think: 
I saw’t this morning ; confident I am, 
Last night twas on mine arm—TJ hiss'd tt. 
I hope it has not gone to tell my lord 
That I kiss aught but he.” 


It had so“’gone—and our know- 
ledge that Iachimo had stolen it, 
makes the expression of that hope 
not only natural but pathetic—which 
else might have seemed too fantas- 
tical. 

When she opens her bosom to 
meet the death to which her hus- 
band had doomed her, she finds his 
letters preserved next her heart. 


“ What’s here? - 
The scriptures of the loyal Leonatus ?— 
Soft, we'll no defence.” 


The baseness and folly of the con- 
duct of Posthumus in staking his 
ring on the virtue of his wife, ad- 
mits, says our admirable critic, of 
no defence, and has been justly cen- 
sured. But on proceeding to shew 
that Shakspeare, feeling that Pos- 
thumus needed every excuse, has 
managed the quarelling scene be- 
tween him and Iachimo with the 
most admirable skill, she makes for 
him an excellent defence—almost.a 
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justification. For Posthumus is not, 
as in the original tale, the challen- 


ger, but the challenged, and could 


ardly, except on a moral principle 
much too refined for those rude 
times, have declined the wager with- 
out comgnennng his own courage, 
and his faith in the honour of Imo- 
gen. His conduct, therefore, was 
oolish, no doubt; but it was not 
base—nor was his order to Pisanio 
to kill her cruel (for the times); 
since he believed on damning evi- 
dence, that “ thy mistress, Pisanio, 
hath played the strumpet in my bed 
—the testimonies whereof lie bleed- 
ing in me.” But if he were cruel in 
commanding her to be killed, re- 
member his agony over the bloody 
token of Imogen’s death, in the field 
between the British and Roman 
camps. Though he even then be- 
lieved her guilty, he passionately 
desired that Pisanio “ had saved the 
noble Imogen to repent.” And what 
makes him “ disrobe himself of his 
Italian weeds, and suit himself as 
does a British peasant?” He answers 


‘—“So Ill die for thee, O Imogen, 


even for whom my life is every 
breath a death.” His guilt against her 
still believed guilty, he longs to 
cleanse by such expiation. There- 


‘fore, honour to the loyal Leonatus, 


It is hard to say whether Imogen 
appears more admirable in the inter- 
view with the false Italian who at- 
tempts her honour, or in the scene 
with Pisanio, near Milford Haven, 
when she is told she is to die for in- 
fidelity to her husband’s bed. 


“In the interview between Imogen 
and Iachimo, he does not begin his attack 
on her virtue by a direct accusation 
against Posthumus; but by dark hints 
and half-uttered insinuations, such as Iago 
uses to madden Othello, he intimates 


’ that her husband, in his absence from her, 


has betrayed her love and truth, and for- 
gotten her in the arms of another. All 
that Imogen says in this scene is compri- 
sed in a few lines—a brief question or a 
more brief remark. The proud and deli- 
cate reserve with which she veils the an- 


guish she suffers, is inimitably beautiful. 


The strongest expression of reproach he 
can draw from her, is only, ‘ My lord, I 
fear, hath forgot Britain.’ When he con- 
tinues in the same strain, she exelaims in 
an agony, ‘ Let me hear no more !’ When 
he urges her to revenge, she asks, with 
all the simplicity of virtue, ‘ How should 


I be revenged ?? And when he explains 
to her how she is to be avenged, her sud- 
den burst of indignation, and her imme- 
diate perception of his treachery, and the 
motive for it, are powerfully fine: it is 
not only the anger of a woman whose 
delicacy has been shocked, but that of a 
princess insulted in her court. 

* Away! I do contemn mine ears, that have 
So long attended thee. If thou wert honourable, 
Thou wouldst have told this tale for virtue, not 
For such an end thou seek’st, as base as strange. 
Thou wrong’st a gentleman, who is as far 
From thy report, as thou from honour; and 
Solicit’st here a lady that disdains 
Thee and the devil alike.’ 

** It has been remarked by Hazlitt, 
that ‘ her readiness to pardon Iachimo’s 
false imputation, and his designs against 
herself, is a good lesson to prudes, and 
may show that where there is a real at- 
tachment to virtue, there is no need of 
an outrageous antipathy to vice.’ 

“ This is true; but can we fail to per- 
ceive that the instant and ready forgive- 
ness of Imogen is accounted for, and ren- 
dered more graceful and characteristic by 
the very means which Iachimo employs 
to win it? He pours forth the most en- 
thusiastic praises of her husband, professes 
that he merely made this trial of her out 
of his exceeding love for Posthumus, and 
she is pacified at once; but with exceed- 
ing delicacy of feeling she is represented 
as maintaining her dignified reserve and 
her brevity of speech to the end of the 
scene.” 


Hazlitt’s remark is bad and false 
Mrs Jameson’s remark is good and 
true ; Imogen had-an outrageous an- 
tipathy to vice ; and so we hope has 
every virtuous woman, when soli- 
cited to sin, in her husband’s absence 
from home on foreign travel, by an 
audacious villain like lachimo. 


“We must also observe how beauti- 
fully the character of Imogen is distin- 
guished from those of Desdemona and 
Hermione. When she is made acquaint- 
ed with her husband’s cruel suspicions, 
we see in her deportment neither the 
meek submission of the former, nor the 
calm resolute dignity of the latter. The 
first effect produced on her by her hus- 
band’s letter is conveyed to the fancy by 
the exclamation of Pisanic, who is gazing 
on her as she reads: 

What shall I need to draw my sword? The paper 
Has cut her throat already! No, ’tis slander, 
Whose edge is sharper than the sword ! 

And in her first exclamations we trace 
besides astonishment, and anguish, and 
the acute sense of the injustice inflicted 
on her, a flash of indignant spirit which 
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we do not find in Desdemona or Her- 
mione. 
* False to his bed !—what is ’t to be false? 
To lie in watch there, and to think of him? 
To weep ’twixt clock andclock? If sleep charge 
nature, 
To break it with a fearful dream of him, 
ss ay myself awake ?—that’s false to his bed, 
8 it?’ 

*¢ This is followed by that affecting la- 
mentation over the falsehood and injus- 
tice of her husband, in which she betrays 
no atom of jealousy or wounded self-love, 
but observes, in the extremity of her an- 
guish, that after his lapse from truth, ‘all 
good seeming would be discredited,’ and 
she then resigns herself to his will with 
the most entire submission,” 


Imogen has now 


*¢ Forgot that rarest treasure of her 
cheek, > 

Exposing it unto the greedy bite 

Of common kissing Titan, and forgot 

Her laboursome and dainty trims wherein 

She made great Juro angry,” 


and is standing, in boy’s clothes, be- 
fore the cave of Belarius. She en- 
ters, and how perfectly beautiful the 
picure in the few following lines ! 

elarius says to the noble boys, 
Guiderius and Averagas, 


* Stay! come not in! 

But that it eats our victuals, I should 
think 
Here were a fairy ! 

Guid. What’s the matter, sir? 

Bel. By Jupiter, an angel! or, if not, 
An earthly paragon! Behold divineness 
No elder than a boy! 

Imo. Good masters, harm me not: 
Before I enter’d -here, I called ; and 

thought 
To have begged or bought what I have 
took: Good troth 
I have stolen nought; nor would not, 
though I had found 
Gold strewed o’the floor. There’s money 
for my meat : 
I would have left it on the board, so soon 
As I had made my meal, and parted 
With prayers for the provider. 
Guid. Money, youth? 
Arv. All gold and silver rather turn to 
dirt ! 
As "tis no better reckoned, but of those 
Who worship dirfy gods! 

Imo. {1 see you are angry. 

Know, if you kill me for my fault, I should 
Have died, had I not made it.” 

But what heart has not kindled at 
the sudden love and friendship of 
those two young nobles of nature for 
the beautiful boy Imogen, their pity 
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for poor sick Fidele, and their sorrow 
for his supposed death ! 


“ Arv. The bird is dead, 


That we have made so much on! I had 
rather 

Have skipped from sixteen years of age 

to sixty, 

To have turned my leaping time into a 
crutch, 


Than have seen this /” 


In her seeming death in that cave, 
Imogen is more beautiful even than 
in her own chamber, when Iachimo 
describes her as she lies in sleep. 
All gentlest and tenderest epithets 
of love, and sorrow, and pity, are 
lavished on the fair Fidele, then 
thought to be a corpse, by those 
young poets, and princes, and para- 
gons of nature. And when they have 
lightened the burden of their sorrow, 
by pouring it out in all wildest and 
most wailing lamentations, yet all 
“ beautiful exceedingly” in the ima- 
gery of the woods, how pure and deep 
the moral vein that sanctifies their 
elegiac song! But from benegth all 
their sweet and sad bestrewments, 
she who is their sister revives, un- 
conscious of having lain so long in 
that perilous swoon—“ Yes, sir, on 
Milford-haven ; which is the way ?” 
The most touching words her pale 
lips could have uttered—and we 
feel, as she returns to sorrow and 
suffering, as if these funereal obse- . 
quies had been celebrated but in a 
dream ! 

Mrs Jameson, with the best taste, 
says but little of Imogen in the cave. 


- She alludes to the preservation of her 


feminine character under her mas- 
culine attire, her delicacy, her mo- 
desty, and her timidity, which are 
all managed with the most perfect 
consistency and unconscious grace. 
Nor must we, says she, forget that 
her “ neat cookery,” which is so 
prettily eulogised by Guiderius— 


** He cut our roots in characters, 

And sauced our broths, as Juno had been 
sick, 

And he her dieter,” 


formed part of the education of a 
princess in those remote times. To 
say more of such painting and such 
poetry, so wild as almost to be pre 
ternatural, and yet natural all over, 
and of wondrous elevation, she her- 
self felt would be worse than needless, 
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and in her delight and admiration 
her eloquent lips are mute. 

But we must give the beautiful 
conclusion of her critique :— 

“ The catastrophe of this play has been 
much admired for the peculiar skill with 
which all the various threads of interest 
are gathered together at Jast, and en- 
twined with the destiny of Imogen. It 
may be added, that one of its chief beau- 
ties is the manner in which the character 
of Imogen is not only preserved, but 
rises upon us to the conclusion with add- 
ed grace: her instantaneous forgiveness of 
her husband before he even asks it, when 
she flings herself at once into his arms, 

* Why “ you throw your wedded lady from 
you ?’ 


and her magnanimous reply to her father, 
when he tells her, that by the discovery 
of her two brothers she has lost a king- 
dom— 


* No—I have gain’d two worlds by it’— 


clothing a noble sentiment in a noble 
image, give the finishing touches of ex- 
cellence to this most enchanting portrait. 

“On the whole, Imogen is a lovely com- 
pound of goodness, truth, and affection, 
with just so much of passion, and intel- 
lect, and poetry, as serve to lend to the 
picture that power and glowing richness 
of effect which it would otherwise have 
wanted; and of her it might be said, if 
we could condescend to quote from any 
other poet with Shakspeare open before 
us, that ‘her person was a paradise, and 
her soul the cherub to guard it.’ ”’ 


We comenow to Cordelia. Words- 
worth says, that to her 
“‘ The meanest flower that blows can give 


Thoughts that do often lie too deep for 
tears.” 


To weep over a flower, would 
scarcely, under any circumstances, 
except association with miserable 
sufferings of the heart, be becoming 
in a man not only full-grown, but 
“ somewhat declined into the vale 
of years.” Yet tears flow from pro- 
found depths ; ard we wish Words- 
worth, in place of that startling as- 
sertion, would express some of those 
thoughts inspired by the sight of 
“ the meanest flower that blows,” 
that are “ too deep for tears.” 

They would probably be not a little 
lachrymose. But Mrs Jameson right- 
ly says, that “ there is in the beauty of 
Cordelia’s character, an effect too sa- 
cred for words, and almost ‘too deep 
for tears;’ within her heartisafathom- 


less well of purest affection, but its 
waters sleep insilence and obscurity. 
Every thing in her seems to lie be- 
yond our view, and affects us in a 
manner which we feel rather than 

erceive. The character appears to 

ave no surface, no salient points on 
which the fancy can readily seize; 
there is little external developement 
of intellect, less of passion, and still 
less of imagination.” It is completely 
made out in the course of a few 
scenes, and we are surprised to find, 
that in these few scenes there are ma- 
terials enough for twenty heroines. 
She then gives us her idea of Corde- 
lia’s character :— 

“It appears to me that the whole cha- 
racter rests upon the two sublimest prin- 
ciples of human action,—the love of truth 
and the sense of duty; but these, when 
they stand alone, (as in the Antigone,) 
are apt to strike us as severe and cold. 
Shakspeare has, therefore, wreathed them 
round with the dearest attributes of our 
feminine nature, the power of feeling and 
inspiring affection. The first part of the 
play shews us how Cordelia is loved, the 
second part how she can love. To her 
father she is the object of a secret prefer- 
ence; his agony at her supposed unkind- 
ness draws from him the confession, that 
he had loved her most, and ‘ thought to set 
his rest on her kind nursery.’ Till then she 
had been ‘ his best object, the argument of 
his praise, balm of hisage, most best, most 
dearest!’ The faithful and worthy Kent 
is ready to brave death or exile in her de- 
fence ; and afterwards a farther impres- 
sion of her benign sweetness is conveyed 
in a simple and beautiful manner, when 
we are told that ‘since the lady Cordelia 
went to France, her father’s poor fool had 
much pined away.’ We have her sensi- 
bility ‘when patience and sorrow strove 
which should express her goodliest ;? and 
all her filial tenderness when she com- 
mits her poor father to the care of the 
physician, when she hangs over himas he 
is sleeping, and kisses him as she con- 
templates the wreck of griefand majesty.” 


We have then, accompanied by il- 
lustrative quotations, unpretending 
but admirable remarks on Cordelia’s 
mild magnanimity, as it shines out 
in her farewell to her sisters, of 
whose evil qualities she is perfectly 
aware,—in the modest pride with 
which she replies to the Duke of 
Burgundy—the motives with which 
she takes up arms, “ not for ambition 
but a dear father’s rights,’—in her 
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calm fortitude and elevation of soul 
arising out of a sense of duty, after 
her defeat, and lifting her out of all 
consideration of self, while she 
feels and fears only for her father. 
What follows is more striking, and 
shews how genius can utter senti- 
ments as original as just, even on a 
subject that is felt, if not understood, 
by all the world. 


.“ But it will be said that the qualities 
here exemplified—as sensibility, gentle- 
ness, magnanimity,—fortitude, generous 
affection—are qualities which belong, in 
their perfection, to others of Shakspeare’s 
characters—to Imogen for instance, who 
unites them all: and yet Imogen and 
Cordelia are wholly unlike each other. 
Even though we should reverse their 
situations, and give to Imogen the filial 
devotion of Cordelia, and to Cordelia the 
conjugal virtues of Imogen, still they 
would remain perfectly distinct as wo- 
men. What is it, then, which lends 
to Cordelia that peculiar and individual 
truth of character which distinguishes 
her from every other human being? 

“It is a natural reserve, a tardiness 
of disposition ‘ which often leaves the 
history unspoke which it intends to do,’ 
—a subdued quietness of deportment 
and expression—a veiled shyness thrown 
over all her emotions,—her language and 
her manner—making the outward demon- 
stration invariably fall short of what we 
know to be the feeling within. Not only 
is the portrait singularly beautiful and 
interesting in itself, but the conduct of 
Cordelia, and the part which she bears 
in the beginning of the story, is rendered 
consistent and natural by the wonderful 
truth and delicacy with which this pecu- 
liar disposition is sustained throughout 
the play.” 


Many have written well—ourselves 
mayhap among the number—of 
Cordelia—none better than Charles 
Lamb and Mrs Jameson. You will 
find our account of her character 
and condition in Drake’s Life of 
Shakspeare, quoted from an an- 
tique number of Maga. The Doc- 
tor calls it incomparable—but here is 


something at least as one 
the harmless vanity of a simple old 
man :— 


“ In early youth, and more particular- 
ly if we are gifted with a lively imagina- 
tion, such a character as that of Cordelia 
is calculated above every other to impress 
and captivate us, Any thing like mys- 
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tery, any thing withheld or withdrawn 
from our notice, seizes on our fancy by 
awakening our curiosity. Then we are 
won more by what we half perceive and 
half create, than by what is openly ex- 
pressed and freely bestowed. But this 
feeling is a part of our young life: when 
time and years have chilled us, when we 
can no longer afford to send our souls 
abroad, nor from our own superfluity of 
life and sensibility spare the materials out 
of which we build a shrine for our idol— 
thendo we seek, we ask, we thirst for that 
warmth of frank, confiding tenderness, © 
which revives in us the withered affections 
and feelings, buried but not dead. Thenthe 
excess of love is welcomed, not repelled 
—it is gracious to us as the sun and dew 
to the seared and riven trunk, with its 
few green leaves. Lear is old—*“ four- 
score and upward”—but we see what he 
has been in former days: the ardent pas- 
sions of youth have turned to rashness 
and wilfulness; he is long passed that 
age when we are more blessed in what 
we bestow than in what we receive. 
When he says to his daughters ‘ I gave 
ye all!’ we feel that he requires all in re- 
turn, with a jealous, restless, exacting af- 
fection which defeats its own wishes. 
How many such are there in the world? 
How many to sympathize with the fiery, 
fond old man, when he shrinks as if pe- 
trified from Cordelia’s quiet calm reply! 


* Lear. Now our joy, 

Although the last not least— 

What can you say to draw 

A third more opulent than your sisters? Speak ! 
Cor. Nothing, my lord, 
Lear. Nothing! 

Cor. Nothing. 

Lear. Nothing can come of nothing — speak 
ain: 

Cor. Unhappy that Iam! I cannot heave 
My heart into my mouth. I love your majesty 
According to my bond ; nor more, nor less.’ 

‘* Now this is perfectly natural. Cor- 
delia has penetrated the vile characters 
of her sisters. Is it not obvious that in 
proportion as her own mind is pure and 
guileless, she must be disgusted with 
their gross hypocrisy and exaggeration, 
their empty protestations, their ‘ plait- 
ed cunning ;’ and would retire from all 
competition with what she so disdains 
and abhors,—even into the opposite ex- 
treme? In such a case, as she says her- 
self— 


* What should Cordelia do?—love and be silent.” 


For the very expressions of Lear— 


* What can you say to draw 
A third more opulent than your sisters ?’ 
are enough to strike dumb for ever a ge 
nerous, delicate, but shy disposition, such 
as is Cordelia’s, by holding out a bribe 
for professions, 
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«Tf Cordelia were not thus portrayed, 
this deliberate coolness would strike us as 
verging on harshness or obstinacy; but 
it is beautifully represented as a certain 
modification of character, the necessary 
result of feelings habitually, if not natu- 
rally, repressed; and through the whole 
play we trace the same peculiar and indi- 
vidual disposition—the same absence of 
all display—the same sobriety of speech 
veiling the most profound affections— 
the same quiet steadiness of purpose— 
the same shrinking from all exhibition of 
emotion. 

“¢ Tous les sentimens naturels ont leur 
pudeur,’ was a viva voce observation of 
Madame de Staél, when disgusted by the 


sentimental affectation of her imitators. ° 


This ‘ pudeur,’ carried to an excess, ap- 
pears to me the peculiar cliaracteristic of 
Cordelia. Thus, in the description of 
her deportment when she receives the 
letter of the Earl of Kent, informing her 
of the cruelty of her sisters and the 
wretched condition of Lear, we seem to 
have her before us. 
* Kent. Did your letters pierce the queen to 
ony demonstration of grief ? 
ent. Ay, sir, she took them, and read them 
in my presence : 
And now and then an ample tear stole down 
Her delicate cheek, It seemed she was a queen 
Over her passion; who, most rebel-like, 
Sought to be king over her. 
Kent. O then it moved her! 
Gent. Not to a rage. 
Faith, once or twice she heaved the name of 
father 
Pantingly forth, as if it pressed her heart. 
Cried, Sisters! sisters! Shame of ladies—Sisters ! 
What! @ the storm! @ the night! , 
Let pity not be believed! Then she shook 
The holy water from her heavenly eygs 3 
* + * * * 


Then away she started, to deal witlygrief alone.’ 


“ Here the last line —the image 
brought before us of Cordelia starting 
away from observation, ‘ to deal with 
grief alone,’—is as exquisitely beautiful as 
it is characteristic. 

* But all the passages hitherto quoted 
must yield in beauty and power to that 
scene, in which her poor father recogui- 
ses her, and, in the intervals of distraction, 
asks forgiveness of his wronged child. 
The subdued pathos and simplicity of 
Cordelia’s character, her quiet but in- 
tense feeling, the misery and humiliation 
of the bewildered‘old man, are brought 
before us in so few words, and at the same 
time sustained with such a deep intui- 
tive knowledge of the innermost work- 
ings of the human heart, that as there is 
nothing surpassing this scene in Shak- 
speare himself, so there is nothing that 
ean be compared to it in any other writer. 


* Cor. How does my royal lord? How fares 
your majesty 
~ ng do me wrong to take me out of the 
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Thou art a soul in bliss; but 1 am bound 
Upon a wheel of fire, that mine own tears 
Do scald like molten lead, 

Cor. Sir, do you know me? 

om, by ag are aspirit, I know: When did you 


e 
Cor. Still, still far wide! 
Phys. He's scarce awake: let him alone awhile, 
Lear. Where have I been? Where am I? 
Fair daylight ?— 
Iam mightily abused. I should even die with pity 
To see another thus, I know not what to say. 
I will not swear these are my hands. Let’s see; 
I feel this pin prick. Would I were assured 
Of my condition. 
Cor. O look upon me, sir, 
And hold your hands in benediction o’er me. 
No, sir, you must not kneel. 
Lear. Pray, do net mock me: 
I am a very foolish, fond old man, 
Yourscore and upwards; and to deal plainly with 


ou 
I fear 1 am not in my perfect mind. 
Methinks I should know you, and know this man, 
Yet I am doubtful: for { am mainly ignorant 
What place this is: and all the skill I have 
Remembers not these garments, nor | know not 
Where I did lodge last night. Do not laugh at me ; 
For as I am a man, I think this lady 
To be my child Cordelia. 

Cor. And so lam, lam! 

Lear. Be your tears wet? Yes, *faith, I pray you 
weep not: 
If you have poison for me, I will drink it. 
I know you do not love me; for your sisters 
Have, as I do remember, done me wrong : 
You have some cause, they have not. 

Cor. No cause, no cause 

“ As we do not estimate Cordelia’s 
affection for her father by the coldness 
of her language, so neither should we 
measure her indignation against her sis- 
ters by the mildness of her expressions. 
What, in fact, can be more eloquently 
significant, and at the same time more 
characteristic of Cordelia, than the single 
line when she and her father are convey- 
ed to their prison— 
© Shall we not see these daughters and these 

sisters?” 

The irony here is so bitter and intense, 
and at the same time so quiet, so femi- 
nine, so dignified in the expression, that 
who but Cordelia would have uttered it 
in the same manner, or would have con- 
densed such ample meaning into so few 
and simple words? 

“ We lose sight of Cordelia during the 
whole of the second and third, and great 
part of the fourth act; but towards the 
conclusion she reappears. Just as our 
sense of human misery and wickedness, 
being carried to its extreme height, be- 
comes nearly intolerable, ‘like an engine 
wrenching our frame of nature from its 
fixed place,’ then, like a redeeming angel, 
she descends to mingle in the scene, 
* loosening the springs of pity in our 
eyes,’ and relieving the impressions of 
pain and terror by those of admiration 
and a tender pleasure. For the cata- 


strophe, it is indeed terrible! wondrous 
terrible! When Lear enters with Corde- 
lia dead in his arms, compassion and awe 
80 seize on all our faculties, that we are 
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left only to silence and to tears. But if I 
might judge from my own sensations, the 
catastrophe of Lear is not so overwhelm- 


ing as the catastrophe of Othello. We 
do not turn away with the same feeling 
of absolute unmitigated despair. Corde- 
lia is a saint ready prepared for heaven 
—our earth is not good enough for her: 
and Lear !—O who, after sufferings and 
tortures such as his, would wish to see 
his life prolonged? What! replace a 
sceptre in that shaking hand ?—a erown 
upon that old grey head, on which the 
tempest had poured in its wrath ?—on 
which the deep dread-bolted thunders 
and the winged lightnings had spent 
their fury?—O never, never ! 


* Let him ! he hates him 
That would upon the rack of this rough world 
Stretch him out longer.’ ” 


In an introductory dialogue be- 
tween Alda and Medon (the fair cri- 
tic and a friend) full of spirit and 
grace, Medon asks, “ do you really 
expect that any one will read this 
little book of yours ?” and Alda an- 
swers, “no one writes abook without 
a hope of finding readers, and I shall 
find afew.” But she adds fervently, 
“ out of the fullness of my own heart 
and soul have I written it. In the 
pleasure it has given me, in the new 
and various views of human nature 
it has opened to me, in the beautiful 
and soothing images it has placed be- 
fore me, in the exercise and im- 
provement of my own faculties, I 
have already been repaid.” But Me- 
don asks how she could choose 
“such a threadbare subject,” hinting 
that Alda has written the book to 
maintain the superiority of the fe- 
male sex. Some of Shakspeare’s 
women, he allows, are fit indeed to 
“inlay heaven with stars;” but very 
unlike those who at present walk up- 
on the earth. 

Many, doubtless, after Medon, will 
call the “ subject threadbare.” The 
heavens themselves have to many 
eyes a threadbare look—not abso- 
solutely tatter’d, but sorely worn, 
like the blue surtout—the more’s the 
pity—of a Polish patriot or a Spanish 
refugee. In the same predicament 
seem Shakspeare and the sky. 
But as to nobler optics “the eternal 
heavens are fresh and strong,” so are 
the songs of the Swan of Avon. 
Never, till now, have Shakspeare’s 
female characters, except when like 
stars they “ were out in twos and 
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threes,” been done justice to on the 
luminous page of philosophical criti- 
cism. Mrs Montague was a woman 
of much merit in her day; but, com- 
pared to Mrs Jameson, was as an 
owl to a nightingale. True, that 


* Of all the birds that I do see, 
The owl is the wisest in her degree ;” 


and her degree was that of a Doctor 
in Civil Law. The good lady dined 
out and in on the credit of her criti- 
cism, and ought to have been thank- 
ful that she died not of a surfeit, 
Mrs Jameson, we should guess from 
her writings, is a domestic character, 


.and fond of parlour twilight.” She 


manifestly belongs to no coterie; but 
there is no society, however distin- 
guished, that her fine genius, talents, 
and accomplishments, would not 
grace. In these, her exquisite com- 
mentaries on the impersonations of 
the virtues of her sex, she has “ done 
the state some service,’ and they 
will know it. ‘ Long experience of 
what is called the world, of the folly, 
duplicity, shallowness, selfishness, 
which meet us at every turn, too 
soon,” she well says, “unsettles our 
youthful creed. If it only led to the 
knowledge of good and evil, it were 
well; if it only taught us to despise 
the illusions, and retire from the 
pleasures of the world, it would be 
better. But it destroys our belief, it 
dims our perception of all abstract 
truth, virtue, and happiness ; it turns 
life into a jest, and a very dull one 
too. It makes us indifferent to beau- 
ty, and incredulous of goodness; it 
teaches us to consider self as the 
centre on which all actions turn, 
and to which all motives are to be 
referred. While we are yet young 
and the passions, powers, and feel- 
ings, in their full activity, create to 
us a world within, we cannot fairly 
look on the world without—all things 
then are good. When we first throw 
ourselves forth, and meet burrs and 
briars on every side, which stick toour 
very hearts; and fair tempting fruits,, 
which turn to bitter ashes in the 
taste, then we exclaim with impa- 
tience, all things are evil. But at 
length comes the calm hour, when 
they who look beyond the superfi- 
cies of things begin to discern their 
true bearings; when the perception 
of evil, and sorrow, and sin, brings 
also the perception of some opposite 
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good, which awakens our indulgence, 
or the knowledge of the cause which 
excites our pity.” 


These fine sentiments, so finely 
expressed, introduce a noble eulo- 
gium on the moral and philosophical 
genius of Shakspeare. For in his 
pages, says this giftedlady, the crook- 
ed appears straight, the inaccessible 
easy, the incomprehensible plain. 
All we seek for is found there; his 
characters combine history and real 
life; they are complete individuals, 
whose hearts and souls are laid open 


to us—all may behold and judge for 


themselves. 
“‘ Medon. He flattered no bad passion, 


disguised no vice in the garb of virtue, 


trifled with no just and generous princi- 
ple. He can make us laugh at folly, and 
shudder at crime, yet still preserve our 
lave for our fellow beings, and our reve- 
rence for ourselves. He has a lofty and 
a fearless trust in his own powers, and 
in the beauty and excellence of virtue ; 
and, with his eye fixed on the. load-star 
of truth, steers us triumphantly among 
shoals and quicksands, where with any 
other pilot we had been wrecked ;—for 
instance, who but himself would have 
dared to bring into close contact two 
such characters as Iago and Desdemona? 
Had the colours in which he has arrayed 
Desdemona been one atom less trans- 
parently bright and pure, the charm had 
been lost ; she could not have borne the 
appreximation: some shadow from the 
overpowering blackness of his character 
must have passed over the sunbright pu- 
rity of hers. For observe, that Lago’s 


disbelief in the virtue of Desdemona is. 


not pretended, it is real. It arises from 
his total want of faith in all virtue ; he is 
no more capable of conceiving goodness, 
than she is capable of conceiving evil. 
To the brutal coarseness and fiendish 
malignity of this man, her gentleness ap- 
pears only a contemptible weakness ; her 
purity of affection, which ‘ saw Othello’s 
visage in his mind,’ only a perversion of 
taste; her bashful modesty only a cloak 
for evil propensites :—so he represents 
them with all the force of language and 
self-conviction, and we are obliged to 


listen to him. He rips her to pieces be- 
fore us—he would have bedeviled an 
angel! yet such is the unrivalled, though 
passive delicacy of the delineation, that 
it can stand:it unhurt, untouched. -It is 
wonderful !—yet natural as it is wonder- 
ful. There are still people in the world, 
whose opinions and feelings are tainted 
by an habitual acquaintance with the evil 
side of society, though in action and in- 
tention they remain right ; and who with- 
out the real depravity of heart and ma- 
lignity of intention of Iago, judge as he 
does of the characters and productions of 
others.” 


Alda is then asked by Medon, if 
there be indeed in the world many 
“ women in whom the affections and 
the moral sentiments predominate,” 
and she answers many such ; for the 
development of affection and senti- 
ment is more quiet and unobtrusive 
than that of passion and intellect and 
less, observed. It is more common 
too, and therefore less remarked ; 
but in women it generally gives the 


‘prevailing tone to the character, ex- 


cept where vanity has been made the 
ruling motive. Alda, therefore,-want- 
ed character in its essential truth, not 
modified by particular customs, by 
fashion, by situation ; she wished to 
illustrate the manner in which the 
affections: would naturally display 
themselves in women, whether com- 
bined with high intellect, regulated 
by reflection, and elevated by imagi- 
nation, or existing with perverted 
dispositions, and purified by the mo- 
ral sentiments. “ I found all in Shak- 
speare; and his delineations of wo- 
men, in whem the virtuous and calm 
affections predominate, and triumph 
over shame, fear, pride, resentment, 
vanity, jealousy, are perfect in their 
kind, because so quiet in their ef- 
fect.” 


How nobly Mrs Jameson has dis- 
charged one part of her gracious task 
we have now seen;—and next month 
we shall be delighted to accompany 
her in her exposition of the Charac- 
ters of Passion and Imagination. 
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